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OCCASIONAL NOTES ON CRETE 

(From the Paix Mall Gtazettr.) 

September 17, 1866. 

For onco we have received an Athenian telegram 
which bears every s|amp of authenticity about it. 
It tells us wliat seems to be really true, but iiiifor- 
tuiiately nothing which is new. It gives us, however, 
the real name of the place miscalled Keruza in the 
Constantinople telegram, which claimed a decisive 
success for the Turks. This is clearly correct as 
Keramia — tlie Cretan Tuileries, as one may freely 
: translate it. Tlie result of the main action, Avhich 
both telegrams agree in announcing, was not known 
to the Athenian telegrapher on the 29th ult. But 
the stvnimer winch must have brought the intelli- 
gence in writing from Caiiea to Athens, by way of 
Syra, must equally, by a comparison of dates, be? pre- 
cisidy tlie sanu' steamer as that which conveyed the 
still more recent news which has reached us in a 
Corfu telegram of the J5rd inst., unless we suppose the 
latter to have come by some special channel of com- 
iminication, such as a man-of-war. This Corfu tele- 
gram gives th(^ very fullest particulars of the action 
of which the result was unknown at Athens. Now, 
it is clear either that the Corfu details are false, or 
that the Athenian correspondence from Canea is in- 
adequately supplied with news from the seat of war ; 
iroii, n. B 
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unless yre choose to suppose the Athenian to have 
purposelj suppressed an un&rourahle issue, dr to 
hare been kept in ignorance of it for local purposes. 
This conjecture is supported by the totaUj different 
result announced in the Constantinople telegfram now 
nearly a week old. Putting the Athens telegram on 
one aitle, it is clear that either the Corfu or the Con- 
stantinople one is demonstrably false, both stating 
diametrieallr opposite results of one and the same 
action, and both giving particulars. When we have 
the means, it will become a duty to bring this issue 
to the test. 


September 19, 1866. 

Athens is but a small town to alford two tele^nims 
in one day, each coining in a "week too late, each on 
the same subject, each contradicting the other, and 
f*ach about as true as the other. To this may be 
added that each is certainly over a hiindre<l words. 
Somebody is likely to find this sort of thing expen- 
sive work ill the long run. Perhaps Mr. Keuter will 
end by favouring us some day with the h‘h*graphic 
text of Cajitain Pericles’s immortal report of Iiis action 
with the Roi Montagnes, when he was ordered out 
with liis gendarmes to capture that ^xitentute ami 
rescue the fair Marianne Simmons, 1 he adorable jcftne 
Mm with the brown eyes like a lieated steel plate. 
Of course everybfxly implicitly believes in these tele- 
grams, and is hard at work commenting on Ejdrus — 
wherever that may be — in rebellion, and the Oretun 
campaign, and all the other little details which wo 
ai’o dignifying by the name of the Eastern Question. 
There is not the least use iu warning public writers 



treating Atkent news ow sMem. Sometiiiag 
may be done in tke process of time by collecting all 
the Athenian telegrams and republishing them, with 
the actual events as they happened given on the 
opposite^column. But as matters stand, there is no 
use in doing more than criticising each telegram 
according to our lights. As one telegram of the 
above-mentioned miscarried twins reports- continual 
conflicts in Crete, while the other mentions one action 
only, and as one or both describe the Turkish army 
as inactive, we ventijre to suggest that no action of 
an}' kind has taken place there. With regard to the 
battle in ‘ Upper Epirus,’ we cannot undertake to say 
that it never took place, but we may say that it is 
odd that we have not heard of it along some wire on 
which telegrams do not meet with a week’s delay. 
If * Upper Epirus ’ * may be taken to mean Central 
Albania, wo may further say that news coming thence 
to Europe by way of Athens — ^news which, if true as 
reported, we should liave heard long ago by the Aus- 
trian Lloyd's and Trieste — is like news from York- 
shire reaching the Contment by way of Inverness. 

Soptt'mber 20, 1866. 

Now that authentic bloodshed has really com- 
menced in Crete, after some six weeks or more of 
absolute inactivitj’-, during which the insurgents have 
somehow succeeded in obtaining all the credit at- 
taching to downright heroic patriotism like that of 
the Poles, which disregards all odds, and openly 
rushes to meet the enemy sword in hand, it becomes 


* Seo p. 288, rol. i. 
n 2 
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worth while to enquire how, when, and bv wluit ^ ban- 
nels we get our Cretan news over here in the AV'est. 
Crete communicates with the outer world only by its 
chief commercial port modem the old 

Yenetian town of Ome^ Steamers pass and fso 
once a fortnight between Canea and the island of 
Syr% the paaillge between the two islands avernging 
about twelve hours. These belong to the Austrian 
Lloyd’s, and are in correspondence with the main 
lines of that company. This is the first vt‘ tele- 
graphic contact with other countries. Surh news, 
therefore, as is received from 8ym by Athens must be 
received with great caution, fur it pusses tlinaigh 
unscrupulous hands, ca]»alde both of distort ‘mu' aiel 
of actually manufacturing it. Its ultunato 
turn necessarily rests with such as is 

brought by the Austrian Lloyd's v*\ss»*is tlaun^^dves 
to Trieste or the first European port th.y nuiv ent^’i*. 
Xot that such would be more tlian n lativ^Iv trust- 
worihy. Besides these steamers, Turkish njerehant 
and meii-of-war steamers keep up MUie* sort of direct 
communication at irregular intervals l.»f hv. en (/rete 
and the capital. In all pn»bability it. is in tb.is way 
that we have received the mnvs of tin; er*nsi<b‘rable 
action whudi is staled to have l.»eeri fougiit In twr^ n 
the insurgents and thoTun'o- Mgypiuui regular^'. No 
date is given, nor any snflicientiy pn cise l<»« ;dity 
indicated; all that we can gather is ilrat tlio in-, 
siirgents setuii to liava* fidt themselves sufficiently 
numerous or otherwise strong enough to kiko tlu* 
offensive, and move down upon, the pUmi from their 
camp of Apokdrona in the mountains. This confi- 
dence seems to have been fully justified by their sus- 
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tainin" a t inflict of eight hours, apparently in the 
open field, against a hardly i^erior force of regular 
troops. The mountain Oet^ns, of whose virtnes the 
less said the better, to *jnd|^ h|’ Spratfs restraint put 
upon hinfself not to e^etiik <^aly abont them after 
haring enjoyed their hospitality, are a truly warlike 
race, as much as the Montenegrins or the Circassians. 
But they do not make up forty thousand fighting 
men, nor yet four thousand; and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that so large a mass of hasty levies can hare 
hold their own so wdl without some sort of foreign 
leadership on a large scale. This would doubtless be 
Italian. 

THi: NEWS FBOM CRETE. 

October 5, 1866. 

The Jlarsoilles telegram of the 3rd, being sea- 
borne tor nearly the whole length of the Mediter- 
I'ane.in, brings us no later intelligence from Crete 
tli.m fliat ivhiih we received four or five days ago 
from (.'onstaiuinojdo. It deals apparently with a dif- 
h rt'iit set ot facta, nor docs it tell us an 3 'thing of con- 
se(]nenct‘. What it does say, however, may be relied 
u])oa as far as it goes, for it comes from a French 
feoim»* and tlirough French channels, and hardly 
vcniturt s to deal with the military operations going 
on in the interior of the island, or whei'ever they 
realh' are going on. It confines itself, indeed, to an 
account of the movements of European men-of-war 
Htiitioned in Cretan waters. The despatch of an 
Italian steamer to a place called Heracleo, where a 
fri'sh conflict is said to have broken out between the 
Mussulman populace and the Christians — ‘populace’ 
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prosnine not to l)e so mucli ti <l»“|iri'cuiton f<Tin as 
out* used to tlistin^iish them from the ref^tihii trot)ps 
— is certainly siefnifioant, but rather on ucceiint of 
the ob\iously authentic fact of the Italian vessel 
having gone somewhere for some detinite purpose 
than on account of the conflict, which is sui){>orted 
by inference and probeHlitjf ' alohey or of the locality 
in which it hhe taktm Wi^ii is not to be dis- 
covered by miaasisted hnhHfia power. Where mi 
earth is Heraclea? Is thefe sny sneh place hi 
Crete 9 There was once upon d time a town in Crete 
which Pliny calls Heniclea and Strabo calls Hera- 
cleion; and Stepbanos of Byzantiom mentions a 
(Vetan Heraclea as the seventeenth ont of tliree-and- 
twenty Heracleas enumerated by him in various j»art8 
of the world, all of which are now, no doubt, waiting 
their turn at the telegraph wires. But there is 
nothing whatever in the shape of a town, not even a 
ruin, on the .site which can be approximately iden- 
tified with the ancient Heraclea bv means of I*!inv\ 

¥ % 

lueasurcinnits ; nor would a mo<lt*ru (Vttan in ival 
life call anr fxwtiiio- town of own h\ that rum«s 
any iinm* tli.ni a jn<jrlorn London oiunilnH muhIuv tf r 
gviing to tlio (^ity would hail hin lor Am- 

^usia, or call himself a Trinobantian. The revivals 
ill fact, is th(‘ most absurd one we have yet had, for 
it is utterly rneaninj^dcss ; by its side the r<*M‘vaJ of 
Epirus is perfectly natural and sensible, for >\e do 
understand generally what that is meant for, and its 
only fault is, as yet, unreality and indefinitenesSs 
But who can toll what Heraclea k meant for? A 
Venetian geographer, who knows very Ifltle of 
own trade, placed it at Setia, far in the cast of the 
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island, abouf, a centuiy and a half ago; possibly it 
may be mennt for Setia. Perhaps it may, after all, 
be only a superfine way of describing the city of 
Candia or Megalo-Kastro itself, the largest town and 
the former capital of the island, firom which the 
latter has derired its trivial European name, unknown 
to the iahiihitan|» The eite of Pliny’s 

Heradea is hot of this, ac- 

eoidiag tO Pashley*^ JEf diis 1be ilie case, 

it is a typical instance of the irorthlessness and 
misguided pedantry* of modem revivalism, which 
would here substitute a piece of obscure guess- 
work for the name which immortalises one of the 
most famous and glorious defences ever recorded in 
history. Least of all men would one expect an 
Italian to forget the name of Candia. As for the 
(.Jortu telegram, in which we have 7,000 Christians 
driving 17,000 Egyptians to the seaside, without a 
word of time, place, or circumstance, we can only 
wish the general reader joy of it, and hope that the 
shadow of his credulity may never be less. 


October 8 , 1866 . 

There can be little doubt that the place called 
Maleya in the telegrams which are by way of de- 
scribing to us tlio various fortresses of the combatants 
in Crete, must be meant for the mountain or village 
of Malaxa, the aneient Berecynthus, rising immedi- 
ately behind the plain of Canea. This is evidently 
an important position, commanding, according to 
Spratt, the road to the city of Betimo, and the east 
of the island, as well as the two gorges or passes of 
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>riiniio’8 and Ghanpa. It a 2 >p('urs <i> luup 1 fTi r»'- 
]»oatodlj assaulted by the insurgents, and tin m* can 
be no doubt that the positiou has n<»\v Ihh'ii taken 
by them. If telegrams from Athens, Corfu, ain' < 'on- 
htantinople all agree in that, it may be considcicd as 
certain. The Corfiote telegram of the 20th ult., 
which described the revolt of four disMcts in tho 
east of tho jslafid, vres traversed trjr the .Obiistanti- 
nople iele^TBia, which dew^bed thf loss ci 
Makza ar^ the ifuocess of the .TurMs^ arms in a 
district cahed Eerosa, now identified ka Keramia. 
It is haidly fio^lde to conceive that' any success on 
the part of the Turks can have been so decisive as 
not only to crush the insurgent forces, but to ensure 
the submission of the Sfakian districts in th*‘ir rear, 
one of the most impracticable regions in the worhl, 
which ought to defy the efforts iff aiiytiiiug Hh«*rt of 
a thoroughly organist'd forw of Eim>{»ean 
l>rii<‘tiscd in iiiountaiu warfare. The m.iiu .ution. in 
which the Turks s*-ein in their turn 1<> Jin- taken 
the oftiuisiv'c, innsit hare taken }>hicf- vii rle 2-Jrif. 
The news of the «im»dt.'ini*oiis rising in licir of 
the eastern di.stricls of the island— in W" oj d'.i.btltd 
authenticity, sent from G'orfti on th- 2t>fh, must oi 
coursi' be mui h atiterior to this, and, niorcovir, cun 
only havij reached Corfu through Canea au<l the 
wesstoni part of the island, wheri* the fighting is fir 
was taking plsioe, as there is no communication, 
except hy slow-sailing vessels, Ijetween EHsteru Cretis 
and the outer world. It must he rememhfwd that 
many of the Greek tidegrams are not erinsciously 
mendacious, hut honestly mythic. None hate as yet 
made their apjiearance which are actually true, 
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<‘XC(‘]it llio I ist one from Athens. As for the Con- 
staiiiinoi)]^ telegram claiming a great victory, it is 
in a fair wa\ of turning out a downright official falsi- 
fication. J n the huge battle of 40,000 against 30,000, 
and the surrender of the Egyptian division to the 
insurgent^, bag and baggage, pasha, horsetails, and 
all, the conflicting telegrams have managed to hill 
one' another a?, completely aa the KHkeqnj cats, for 
it is vmy lianl >tpjB!iidet8n lOi i9jl**iip left 

as a voucher of eiiiher e^t hovir^ ever happened, 
unless it be the inconsiderable series of actions re- 
corded in the Constantinople correspondence of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung. As for any authentic written 
account of what is going on in Crete, we literally 
ha%'e nothing later than the action said to have been 
fought at S^ino on the 28th of August. A land 
action at Seiino would be like a land action on Flam- 
borough Head or the Lizard, for it is impossible to 
say what on earth should bring the combatants to 
such a pl 2 ic<‘. But as it has passed through the test 
of Mr. Finla y ’s jjcceptance and endorsement, we can- 
not but udniit tlic truth of the story. 

Oclolwr U, 1866. 

It w.is very kind of the Athenian telegrapher to let 
ns kiiou tliat llt'niclea in Crete was Herculaneum ; 
and we must say that it was unusually careful on the 
part of the repeating stations between Athens and 
London to preserve the parenthesis which encloses 
this lucid and accurate explanation. We cannot 
even get commas and fbll stops in our ordinary tele- 
graphic messages of daily life, and may well, there- 
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lore, be pleased and surprist'd at ^ettinp a real 
parenthesis. "VVe were rif^ht in C()Iljt‘t•turill^' that 
lleraelea was intended for Megald-Kastro or ( 'andia. 
but we were wrong in supposing the word to be so 
iiTedeemably meaningless now as it was to Pa^hley 
thirty-five years ago. He supposed its site to have 
been some miles eastward of the city. But the re- 
mains of two oM piers hare shsoe heat diaeoTered to 
exist under wntew in the the ^se^ 

according to Spratt. We are not qnitoelHir whether 
or no %mtt was the actaal discoverer, and as the 
obscure Heraclea or Heracleion is ^eseribed as the 
port of Gnossng, it is clear that the two places can 
now be fairly identified. The hydre^raphio antiquary 
is here of higher authority than the very leameti and 
delightfhl Fellow of Trinity. Moreover, the identi- 
fication has recently been taken up by the revivalists 
in their ultra-pedautic way under the aggravating 
influence of Mr. Finlay’s and Mr. K. A. Sf^phoclen’s 
friends, the JjOffiotatoi, the bane of brm*»‘e. .Such 
Crreeks as call Corfu Klpxvpa, under the fond d<-lit»ioti 
that it was ever the veniacular ancient name «jf the 
phice, instead of Ixdng an Attic peculiarity, are quite 
capable of substituting a perfectly ol>8i*ure and non- 
significant word like Heraclea, of which the veiy 
form is doubtful, for the genntue native growth td' 
their Byzantine forefathers, words full of meaning 
and full of history. And then they go to t lie bureau 
and telegraph it ofiT to us as Herculaneum ! Ho gOQ<l 
will ever come of the modem Gre^ peq>ie so long 
as they continue to be ashamed of their immediate 
Byzantine ancestry and it» vital traditions, straining 
after the shadow of a remote and inappreciable an- 
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oostry and ii s utterly dead traditions, which it is by 
Euroiiean learning alofie that they are trying to re- 
vive. That is one of the many evils which the little 
kingdom is inflicting on the aggregate race. The 
Greek lin[)erial claim, impracticable as it is, and 
baseless, in the altered circumstances of modern 
politics, if it does not call for our admiration, should 
at least descarKe.eoaiieiipec^ #ie genuine out- 

ji a* the 

heart of tsmr; iQUch'jbid OTeriay 

it with a ridi<»)loa%4diam-autique Teneer.;to dazzle 
weaker Western ^es. 

THE CHETAN KEBELLION. 

October 26, 1866. 

‘ Ne t’y frotte pas, Alphonse, c’est trop ‘dui^’ was 
the exclamation of the Paris street rufSan to his 
fellow rowdy deposed to show fight when they were 
bullying an unprotected English girl, and were con- 
founded in the midst of their pastime by the dread- 
ful api>arition of the great Guy Livingstone himself, 
clocked in wrath and vengeance. We find the occa- 
sion suitable to offer the same sound advice to M. 
Spartali, the Greek consul-general over here, should 
he again think of trying conclusions with the ‘Times.’ 
It is uphill work enough to fight any newspaper on 
account of what it may have stated in its editorial 
or collective character, even in the justest of causes ; 
but to fight the ‘ Times ’ on behalf of the general 
veracity^of the Greek Government, after it has once 
commit^ itself to a caution against the utterances 
of that Government, argues the sublim^t faith or the 
most unsurpassed fatuity. No doubt the ‘ Times’s ’ 
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warnin'? was very provoking^ and would pr< Wably 
have been instantly and fiereoly n'Sinted the 
a"ent of any bomi fide Eim^peau nation; but the 
(Ireeks, who are all vanity, have not mindi prido in 
them, except such pride as that ascribed by Pojm' to 
Lord Hervey. Had they even none at all, however, 
the ‘Tunei^* woide ironid Ibax^ iMIed of 
creating it. The ohnoxiotui telag^faii^/dilKarih^ Hie 
forward movemoit of the main TMchIh army» the 
three days’ continnons fighting, and the ultimate 
repulse of the Turks to Eeramia, three hoars* dis- 
tance firom Canea, we are disposed to consider trae, 
or at least founded on fact. The final pursnit of the 
retreating Turks by the insnrgents may be rejeebtfd 
iis without any military significance. If aiythmg 
more thafi the wild skinnishinj^ of irregnlars, it must 
have hazarded the abandonment of what are evidently 
stron'jf defensive j)08itions, eanduliy chosen by or for 
tlie iiHur<?fnt3 on {{ronntl with every inch of whh h 
they are fatniliar. lint %ve apprehend that the main 
fact of ii forward irioveirient (-xeented at la>*t by Mus- 
taj>ha Pasha after a pr<»longed delay, ev.-ry hoss’ of 
which must have Udd more fl)r the defeno** than tor 
the attack, in the direction of Burva and the outworks 
of the inaccessible White Mountains, may be suffi- 
ciently r^ied upon, as well as the ultiniat'* faUtire of 
that movement, like every other offensive opt*nif{on 
of the Turks. We cannot see how the Ttirks are to 
conquer the island, except by the strictest insulation 
and blockade of the Sfakian and other mountain dis- 
tricts in the south-west, which form the heail of the 
rebellion; leaving winter to do its work, not im- 
assisted by negotiation, in which last fhe Turks are 
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finding’ a powerful backer in a quarter which must 
astonish and puzzle them not a little. The work 
( aiiiiot be done in the field without irregulars, or 
men trained as irregulars^ For this the Egyptian 
troops are utterly inadequate; and the Turks, who 
are so strong in this arm in their Greek provinces on 
the mamhua4 tlu^niight n^oat face a rising in 

Ifimnilmaii 
-lb tii^m9elTes 

with iiothiQg of the Mna in Gtete. Nor can they 
rely on the help the Cretan Mnssulinans ; for 
these, in the preaent^eneration, are a disarmed and 
a cowed population of Lowlanders. The mountain 
paths in Sfakia are not only impracticable tq a regu- 
lar force, l^t they are hardly known. They have 
always been kept a profound secret by the natives, 
who have done their best to mislead or turn away 
even such few travellers as have sought to penetrate 
them, sometimes under suspicious circumstances. 
Spratt was suddenly and unaccountably taken ill 
when trying to explore one of the higher Sfakiot 
passes for his survey. The longer the insurgents 
hold out, the more difficult becomes the realisation 
of the Egyptian transfer, and the more disap]:)oiated 
those who advocate or build their hopes on that 
transfer. Yet the time may .not be far off when 
.dtlienian and Cretan alike may bitterly rue The day 
when the one let itself shake off King Log only to 
iustal King Stork, and Ihe other worked the grand 
Idea aud smuggled in powder and rifles during eight 
years oi^ to find himself a cat’s-paw after all. 
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October 30, 1866. 

The Cretan lal>]r>inth la heocnniitf nuilw and more 
hopdeia hi- 

tdUgenee Irtsil lb to liar 

a gain to the emma diT dmpKd^jlj^llral'ibetii ofwr 
and aboTe the Oonatan&iople and itheiia aetB» nre 
are now in the receipt of tdegraanf from ligTpt of 
Grade origin, telegrams from Egypt official origin, 
telegrams from Odessa passing tfarongh a Bossian 
mediam, and, dominating overfall, the written oom- 
mentary of the Paris McniUm^ Those who pro- 
vide England with telegraphic intelligence have 
prudently abstained from inflicting upon ns the 
Florentine messages, doubtless considering them 
somewhat too strong for the critical stomachs of 
English readers. Tot none the less is Florence an 
original primary source of Cfretan news to the con- 
tinental jonmals, and its intdligen(» is certainly 
richer, spicer, and falser than that snj^lied by any 
other of the emporia of spurious victories ^d defeats. 
The Momteu/r says that there was no serious fight- 
ing of any kind after the 15th. I|^ possible, after 
all, that the whole thing is a fiction, fr^ beginning to 
end, and that there is no insurrection in Crete? The 
only T(mcher for. the /act seems to be the wounded 
Turkish soldiers known to have airived at Constan- 
tinople. But for these, one unavoidably drifts into 
the position of doubting St. Thomas. The tekgiam- 
matic battle is no longer a simple dnd between^theas 
and Constantinople ; it is a ie^ fight of fihs Me- 

diterranean world, after the manner of atdnulcidcm 
seen in a microscope. 
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November 3, 1866. 

The caverns of Melidhoni are as irrepressible as 
the Cretan, last letter 

in 18^ ^ most 

amnsbg^ '^*V it^ ure B/^ ol jio than 
^000 Gre^ zefhgees being droWned in them bj the 
rismg of the tide. This nerrt com^ to ns by way 
of Oon^tantittople) in a telegram olaiming a decisive 
victory for the Turks. Our first remark is, that the 
cavern, or caverns, of Melidhoni are not on the sea- 
shore at all, bat miles away from it, towards the 
interior of the island. Secondly, that there are no 
tides in the Mediterranean. Can this part of the 
telegram have been composed by the Scotch engineer 
in the Tnrkish service whom we heard of the other 
daji as having embraced Mahometanism ? It reads 
uncommonly like a bit out of Sir Walter Scott. Per- 
haps there are duplicate caverns of Melidhoni which 
really are on the sea-shore. These, to be sure, would 
seem an unlikely place of refuge enough, seeing that 
they could not tifll be out of the reach of Turkish 
boats’ crews. I^haps the word tide may be a mis- 
translatiou, and refer, after all, to some swollen 
mountain torrent. Anyhow, as it ^stands, it reads 
like a fine sample of a lie in the rough. With re- 
gard to the real cave of l^elidhoni, it is worth re- 
marking that vrhen Spratt visited it two or three 
years ago he found the skaQs and bones of the victims 
of I82fi^|ragedy so strange]^ repeated with abso- 
lute identity of indd«ut at the caves of Dahra^ in 
Algeria, in 1844— firmly fixed in the rObk, and half 
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covered with stahi^^iio inonutt^on j and &<m 
ptesemw 'of 

attribnfiliig ieoiidiu ifennd 

imdor wimilay oreositftdliees to miensnnt 


Kovtmier 9, 1899. 

We should very much like to know the whole his* 
tory of that attractive little telegram from Trieste 
which appeared in the ‘ 'nroes ’ alone of last Monday’s 
papers. It pretended to explain away the result of 
the action at Vryses, triumphantly proclaimed from 
Constantinople as a decisive victoiy, and admitted to 
be such at Athens with an honesty wliich, if tardy, is 
at any rate creditable, and, what is more to the pur- 
pose, profitable, to a people whicli has its character 
for truthfulness to redeem. Somebody at Trieste, it 
seems, is in possession of a private sabten9aeous or 
submarine wire of his own, one end of which i» in 
his counting-house, and the other in the insurgent 
camp among the Cretan mountains. Xn this way he 
not only must naturally have all the best information 
on matters of fact, but loay also be up to all i he most 
secret plans and motives of his friends, who 

of course expect him to give them idl due jiubiieitv 
in the time of need, as he has just done. i:kmie sueh 
special means communication must of necc^ty 
exist, or else how should we have come by the Trieste 
telegram, which told ns in a bresdIileM eager sort of 
way that the defeat at Yryses wim enfjlt ’ Christian ’ 
stratagem after all, intended to deeh; Hoetapha 
Pasha and his vUlains fariher and &ff|^ Into the 
Sfakioi fastnessesl^ l^haps It l«n> nnee not 
going to say it was not, and it may even tom ont to 
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luive sttcceedbd, in 

pretijr ifaMp||gc|y S^S^\ want 

to have told ho^r Ihh tfineate maa came to know 
albabout it. If not aa we have supposed, it can only 
have been hy divine revelation, spirit of prophecy, 
or clairvoyance, for considerations of time aud space 
preclude the supposition that a Cretan insurgent 
could have called for pen and paper on the eve of 
battle, written down all his secret plans to be posted 
on ’Change at Trieste, and sent it off by long sea ; 
such sea-borne commentary being only a day behind 
the electric flash of the original news itself, ^riously, 
the story is obviously nothing but another of those 
iiiiiumeiable dodges of petty cleverness which remind 
one of tha small unripe cunning of children rather 
than th^^Rrenuous subtlety of grown men, and which 
set the Western back up against everything Greek 
far more than anything else — indeed, they alone do 
so. We can fancy a meeting of smart, clever Greek 
merchants taking counsel of one another at the Ter- 
gcsteum how b^ to speak up for their country and 
neutralise the ^fpl^t of the obnoxious telegram, which 
if they could not contr&dict, they might at least try 
to gloss out of their own heads. We can hear them 
saying in their country’s idiom, as theysend off their 
gloss, T&pa wXid *iapBtcHriitie rh * Times ’ And we now see 
for all result, that they have Only succeeded in driving 
another nt^ into the coffin of their national reputa- 
tion for truthfolness. It is the Athens telegraph of 
last week| the man who looked the truth in the face 
end ^ke it, who benefits his country, not, these poor 
UMe lyeete dodgers, 
von. n. 


0 
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JTHTER (JUNIOR) AT JUPITER’S BIRTHPUCJI 
Noteuber 10, 1809> 

spcHidenl in 

CaaeA, wMolibeam io ll» iMiisll iS^lIjirtr wil^ 
about the same rdat^ that Bablebfia ivbaljl Iwjfe 
borne to the allied camp if all nma<milbataal Inter* 
coarse between the two places had beea atriatfy pro- 
hibited. A correspondent of kind} tmhws he be 
a man of reiy considerable eiperlence in the Levant, 
skilled in its wajs and knowing ezactij how and 
where to cross-examine its varied and mutoaUy an- 
tagonistic populations, how to elicit troth and how t<> 
see it intuitively, is of no use at all in t^ part of 
the world. But in Crete, one of the mo«lli|rimitivf 
and unilingaal parts of the Levant, be would not bt' 
able to move a step towards the acquisition of real 
information without a working knowledge of collo- 
quial modem Greek. His sensmi might serve him 
under other circumstances, but whgt are they worth 
if he be shut up in a town and to go to the 

front? The letters of the partieulair oorrespondent 
under consideration do not give us any reason fi*r 
changing this opinion. About the information con- 
tained in them there is nothing to be mad further 
than that jt consists merely of one set of party 
telegrams a fortnight old, wHi large «nd pain^ in ^ 
Greek colours. There is no greidi hlHiii in bht 
it is not worth having. We how- 

ever, if it should come to exoeeiia 
influence on the sotmd, cautiotm, and 1ftefifeiq[K«M|ed 
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judgment, based on that discriminating sense of real 
authoritative knowledge which is equivalent to its 
actual possession, with which our contemporary 
treated Cr^teiA afl&ira on two oociBidons some six 
inielcB on a more 

Mm% points 

in thhi ciott&i§otS)tm^ numnw ra^er tiian with his 

' l^rstly, df Hanos. We are told that Turkish 
offioem, whose blood we may presume to be up just 
now, are saying, or said to be sayii^, that they are 
going to make a dean sweep of the island and ex- 
terminate everybody, just as the Bussians did in 
Poland. Nothing is more likely ; for we know that 
even Ohristaan officers in islands are apt to say this 
sort of thing about insurgents, and to set to work at 
it too. By-and-by, indeed, we have little doubt that 
the Turks will come to sowing with salt. But the 
writer’s way of putting it is that they are going to 
* wipe out the race of Minos for ever.’ This is said 
with the most perfect seriousness, with the evident 
intention of r^^g the reader’s compassion, and 
with the obft^ consciousness of having made a 
neat and appropriate allusion. Now the allusion is 
exactly as appropriate, neither more nor less, as one 
wluch in current political writing would call Pope 
Pius the Ninth the child of Niunitor and Amulius, 
or claim support for the Fepal Zouaves as the race 
of Bhea Sylvia. We see the fhll absurdity of the 
latter oase at once, but we ffiil to see it in the former 
case wu are uttea^ tm&miliar with any real- 

istic stU^ of the modem Greels, e3tCept4n the sphere 
of commune. Eastwards of Temple Bar no one 
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would be deemed the wiser he cleverer fcr oeXUug 
fialli Brotiiers the descendaatB of Cemv^ and Co> 
drus ; nor would it much the JWds if he did. 
But in literature and pditics we are always playing 
this trick. We simply do it because we hare ^pped 
a thousand years in Greek history. We steadily 
close our eyes to the study of those Christian and 
Romanic or Byzantine influences which, by slow and 
^'raduaJ operation, have so profoundly modified the 
nature of the Greek as to have effected as total a 
solution of continuity between him and his Hellenic 
ancestors, for all practical purposes, as exists between 
any modem nation of Roman descent and speech, 
such as France or Spain, and its classical Roman 
progenitor. Where primitive, untouched by educa- 
tion, and undisturbed by the ideas of the French 
Revolution, the modem Greek’s soul is imperial, 
Byzantine, Christian. Classicism is but his veneer ; 
it is not his own, for it is from the West that he huh 
learnt it, and to please or cajole the West that he 
repeats it. He knows nothing of its spirit — abso- 
lutely nothing ; and therefore his dasmc references 
are mostly Malapropriun, and have a ludflcrous effect. 
They are sometimes so ridiculous that one’s laughter 
becomes sympathetio and kindly for Ibe sheer fun of 
the thing, as in the case of the barrister who applied 
some years ago in the Athens law courts for a legal 
reversal oFthe condemnation of Socrates. To the 
classical scholar the study of Bysautiim history may 
seem nothing but a tale of degeneration and deoay ; 
towards forming an estimate of ike Giaek it 

is quite indispensable. We, indeed, wottHjlO ffutiter 
tluin this, for we hold that one at teoet gimt 
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oniVeitiitiM iti boim^' & iEe pvdseiit ittate of sab- 
division in all matter of sdientific and historical I'e- 
search, to sttpplement its professorship of classical 
Greek by one of post-classical and disintegrant Greek, 
with E. A. Sophocles for its text-book, and to sup- 
plement its teaching of ancient Greek history by an 
adequate exposition of Byzantine history, with Finlay 
for its authority and guide. This, not for the sake 
of understanding the modem Greek mind and speech, 
but for the sake of science itself. ¥et neither the 
modem Greek mind* nor speech wiU ever be under- 
stood without some study of the kind. ' 

Before leaving Minos we are bound to set all alarms 
at rest about the extinction of his race. The Cretan 
Mussulmans cannot be held to have forfeited their 
genealogical rights by reason of the initiatory cere- 
mony of Islam. They are as much children of Minos 
as the Christians, and the Turks would hardly go the 
length of exterminating them too. If they do they 
will assuredly go to that part of the nether world 
where they vnH hare to answer before Minos at the 
bar of his own,|pbanal. And before leaving the cor- 
spondent whbds^ letter has afforded ns the occasion 
of raising a protest against our provoking habit of 
handling modern Greek matters from the idealistic 
rather than the realistic point of view, as shown by 
our constant obtrusion of inept classical references, 
may we ventipre a surmise that he is an Englishman 
of New, rai&mr than of Old England 9 After stating 
certain things which, being of no value, it is not 
worth while' to reoftpitulate, he asks, * Whose &ult is 
it if, mld^ such dretunstances, Bussion influence in 
^ increases 9* That is as it may be; but 
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we shotild like to know whether there is any Bi itish 

anthority for the pure A mericanism of using ‘ Oritmt ’ 

where we should say ‘ East.’ Our word is very vague 

and loose, but nothing is gained b^ snbstitaHng the 

Amedem mad Ibr it if ibtft it 

vagae way. fbr 

tertanean ]BSa«t tike 

precise word, as used by iaih-4s qioilt' 

suitable. Nothing is more eortohs 'iQitii iras dieil& 

of the dhrergenAand centrifugal tendency of the 

nacular English language in Biitaih and the Enited 

States, severed politically, and held together by fite- 

raiy unity alone. 


Kor«inber2t, 1866. 

The only t r us tw ort hy records of the Cretan insur- 
rection within reach of the public are the iteiy scanfy 
letters from men-of-war stationed at CBiiaa» the terse 
summaries of the Paris Monitew based a^pon official 
French reports, and the valuable and entertuuing 
criticism in Mr, Finlay’s Athens ooKteapondence. 
These, and these alone, form the ultisride accessible 
test of the truth or fidsehood of the telegrams, over 
and above internal evidence, whkdi, to Iw sure, has 
proved sufficient to diipose of nine^tentbs of those 
wondrous ffibrioations. It is now cmftcdh dial the in- 
surrection, if not absolutely suppremei^ ||s no Konger 
any rallying point, and has ^te dbanoe id 

holdup outeven in its stnmjgdicd^lpiilllli^ InlliS 
open field. It is possil%dmit fibs 
who tendmed their stdmiisffic^ to«^ 
after the decisive victory, or iwther, to^i|pS % ito 
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discrepant n<inies, the decisive series of actions by 
which he forced his way to the commanding' position 
of Askyfo, may have done so for the mwe purpose of 
gaining time fbr the amval of farther reinforcements 

more pio> 

^ JiaAdd tin 

l^eemolng nsaal to 
heathens and non- 






£qropmmH»4i|td that mit hesitatim to come to 
immedUte irninS) as,r<^ported« simpiy proceeds from 
their natoral reinetanoe to part with their arms, as 
that would of course involve their surrender of the 
‘ right of private revenge/ and the abolition of the 
blood-feud. Yet these are the only terms which the 
Turkish Government can possibly grant, as is ob- 
vious on very ikce of the matter. SfrJdot as- 
cendency liid torrorism throughout the island must 
be put an epd. to, once for all. As for the reiniMroe- 
mentSrim need be looked for this year. The 
only two p^^'bh the south coast in the rear of the 
Sfrikiot couittaif are in the hands of the Turks; one 
Greek stean^ |rith supplies had to tom back, for 
fear either of tbe’Turks or of the Sfrkiots themselves ; 
nor ip it lUt^y that many more will be tempted to 
&ee the Hoxember gales .off the iron-bound west 
coast at thh) thse ^ the year. Sfrkia must be 


weli imder une# at ^hm moment* and its complete 
reidnetion esa only he « question, of time. The 
^ ffiUhh Government in grant- 
ing a amnes^ d^dl Cretan combatants 

to say of 
^ates whioh are apt to thank 
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Heaven daily that they ^ not as that loathed pub- 
lican of a Turk. We ate not sore that yre can 
say the same thing, however, of the extension of the 
amnesty to the Oreek Fenians or filibusters fn>m the 
mainland. It may be wise policy to build a bridge 
of gold for a flying enemy, but in Crete, and under 
the circumstances, we think it would be a wiser one to 
hang him. The native Cretan insurgents, apart from 
the Sfakiots, are men who deserve every possible sym- 
pathy, for they are the misguided victims of a purely 
selfish and mis^evous propagandism conducted now 
for nearly ten years continuously, for no purpose 
whatever but to gratify the restless ambition and 
place-hunting lusts of the corrupt * politicians * of 
Athens — we use the word in its Ammican sense. 
Greece, at any rate, will have no great reason for re- 
joicing when she finds some hundreds, or it may be 
thousands, of filibusters fiung^ back ^ponf^ier hands, 
with sail their lawless habits encouraged and con- 
firmed by a successful summer at bee with 

perfect impunity at the end of it. ^Sfae will find 
herself under homceo^thic treatmaai^ far her chief 
ailment of brigandage with a vengeance;. 


Hovenbcr 2S, ISM. 


If the last Atheim telegram is aoftldng wue than 
the merest tissue of 8^-c<mtantdi(^|^ inomnds- 
tencies, it only niean Who hawe 


out whom taa^insumctloR ooiill 
drawn to nor 

thmoselves froik the 
may so fkr ai^all coBeothre 
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cohcemed. This is the onlj leaning in which the term 
neutralitj can be employed to denote their attitude. 
They are said neither to yield their arms nor their ter- 
ritory to the Ttirks, but to open their stronghold as a 
general refoge for non-combatant ii^rgents, aban- 
doning it themselres in order to join me bands which 
still hold out, more or less, over the island. We take 
this last to represent the real state of the case, from the 
vmy natore of things. The S&Mots would otherwise 
be starred out, frozen out, or snowed up. Their 
country is about asssuitable for a refuge, and as 
capable of maintaining itself with its supply cut off, 
as the Grands Mulets. However, by dispersing them- 
selves in desultory war&re aU over the island, they 
will only inflict much more dama||Sa8 upon their fellow 
Christians than upon the Turks'. But if any reader 
will torn to the pages of Spratt, he will see that they 
have been ^oing that all along, of course on a smaller 
scale. Tl^y ara fine fellows, the flower of the Greek 
race for ^j^ities, and they cannot possibly 

have any or respect for the schemes and 

dodges of me which speaks in the name of the 

body calling itself the * Cretan General Assembly,’ 
and is allowed to conduct its political affiurs. To 
oali them chuMh-gcdng Yusufzies would about hit the 
mark of their for its good and bad quali- 

tiei, and the c»%|icniBible way to make anything of 
them wotild be%> mmd them over for a generation to 
the diseiploAtl' bf ihe Huholson and Abbot 
staailp. 

are plnety'liKiUld in iJgeri%filflrty 

Idng- 

Boiie seems to have 
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fallen on the race, for it cannot produce an indi' iilnal ; 
it seems far less able to do so now, an«l with in the 
five kingdom, than in the old days btdbiv the n ^volu- 
tion, when it might fairly boast of more than o ‘e man 
of mark. 


THE CKI:TAX KEUr.LLlON 

Nov^niStr l^66 

The new Ottoman Lord Lieutenant of Crete I as left 
for his island, nith all sorts of l>enevoh‘nt res<‘]\efe in 
liis head, and ^\ith his p4M‘keJs full of conc< s-^ions 
tuwar<ls the Christians. In tlmse Chiwtians 

protested against the g<.dless colleges in which 
^uliium and Christian were alike to nveive tle» sam** 
stvular education, without reference to tledr i* ->{»ec- 
tive religions, which his predea^hsor Vt»ii Pa^ha 
endeavoured to establish at that time* Tht»y would 
not have them, nor would they have tlu‘ street* of 
(Vinea lighted with gas. nor \td the roail fnuu Caiira 
to Itidimo, which the Pasha was constructing under 
the direction of Mr. Woodward, an Oxfinrdi man, who, 
it may be said by the way, if be aiife, hm 

it 

living nuni. Satgr 

tnnibldd«iil(4^oriM " 
nor XQodSy nor goiSIeM 
donbt, hm^ 




iTVJ^ 


reltewa «lli 




third < 
ofwM 
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statesmen aie anxious to do all in their power to 
atom* fur past misgovemment, and it is evident that 
all the Constantinople Liberals are under the im- 
pression that with a redistribution of the land and 
with the eijtablished Mussulman Church — if we may 
be allowed the phrase — removed from its position of 
feuprt'inacy, the Cretan Christians will be perfectly 
satisiU'd henceforward, and the island will become 
iigain the hret gem of the Eastern sea. Their lan- 
guage is very strong in denouncing the past mis- 
governnient of their fiyefathers, partly as that serves 
to enhance the relishing consciousness of their own 
superior virtue. But Turkish Liberals seem to forget 
that the thing which conquered and misgoverned 
nations — ati-ociously misgoverned, let us say, up to 
the vet} edge of the existing generation — want, is 
not the reformation of their oppressors, but complete 
beverance and final riddance from "their conquerors. 
It matters not whether the nationality really be or 
be not a nationality ; its political value turns on the 
opinion the aggregate chooses to form of itself, and on 
nothing else^ l|o long as the Cretan looks on himself 





ht»flaieidi«M%hat on 
layid so 

^ . roaomtigc svrajed 

to tsk» 

311001000^1 
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spite of #11 the tenant-right and equitable church 
arrangement in the world. Not that such reforms 
become one whit less a dvi^ to mutera ; bat the/ 
ars the mastera, and that is tite root of ti^ oIBnM^Dig. 
Eaidi geneta^ of !nalss IuM'M- 

oepted ibe conquest of Crete lbiij|elldb niltdil^ 

but we will call him Strongbow Pasba>«--fiMr tite 'liloe 
of its gloi 7 and its profits, without a Cioo^lit Of ito 
duties and responsibiHties. And now all the thought 
in the world will not efface the memoiy of the con- 
quest. We hope that English pritics will become less 
offhand and reckless in dealing with the nationalistic 
difficulties of foreign Governments, if they find any 
purpose or application in what we say, 

De<ymh€r 1 , 1866 . 

The Corfu telegram of the beginning of the week, 
which proclaimed a triumphant victory on the part of 
the Cretan insurgents, with a loss of 8,000 killed and 
2,000 wounded on the part of the Turks, in all proba- 
bility represents a real event, though utterly ridicu- 
lous in its figures. The ‘ Levant Herald,’ as quoted 
in a Constantinople tel^am of the 27th, announces 
an insurgent success. The lost Atheniau telegram 
says the same thing in moderate language and with 
particulars, and the official Turldsih telegrams being 
wanting altogether, confirm this account by their 
silence, just as the silence the Oxoek telegrams 
confirmed the Tnrkilh reports of ttustttpha Pasha’s 
victories in the last ten days of October. The Pasha, 
having maamged to pacify the Sfakiot distticts, for 
the time at least, seems to have moved to the relief 
of the town and fortress of Eetaino, menaced, as it 
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would appear, to some purpose, by an insurgent force 
under Coroneos, a Greek from the mainland, and to 
hare fuled in his attack on the monasteiy which 
formed the ddefs h^Hjoarter^' alter what 

This snoceaa rHll eouitar r#»ir» tibe hopes bf^the 
inaorgents, and will gire an additional stimulus to 
bloo^e>ruiming, which the Turks do not seem to 
hare an idea Ww to dbeck; but it serves chiefly to 
show how serious and deep-rooted the insurrectionary 
feelii^ haa become, t^t it can so finr dispense with 
the siipport of the Sfakiots, the chief fighting clan 
of the island, as to be able to hold its own in spite of 
their submission. 

PROSPECTS OF THS CRETAN INSURRECTION. 

December 6, 1866, 

The chief new feature in the Cretan insurrection 
is that it has now ceased to be localised. It is no 
longer conofntrated in the western districts of the 
island and the neighbourhood of the Sfakian moun- 
tains, but it has multiplied its centres, and appears 
able to maintain itself in each with renewed vigom*. 
The Turks seem to have lost their chance of crushing 
the movement by any single blow in the field, nor 
are the insurgents likely to give them any farther 
opportunity of so doing, when their interest is clearly 
to prolong the juggle indefinitely, in the hope of 
at laigth foroisg on a foreign intervention in their 
favour. The same reason tells gainst thggtrobability 
of success in any negotiation undertaken by Musta- 
pha Pasha himself or by the consuls inclined to sup- 
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port his authority. The insurgents do not want ne- 
gotiation when playing a higher game. Winter, tht 
Czair's ablest general in the Crimea, is hut a capricious 
auxiliary to the Sultan in latitude 85®, now that the 
iusurrectiou has shifted its centre from the lofty and 
almost Alpine fastnesses of the Sfakiots, and cui do 
without them henoefonrard. ^nmauandp^onlfyltiio 
douM that of 
committees at %na 
ised an effective system of 

the Turks are quite unable tq stop. Ctosdks Ipri a 
natural genius for work of this kii^ ; dm dhdme 
their own time for it, they know every iiH^ ai the 
coast, and their small craft can find points of access 
among the little creeks which indent the inni-boand 
southern and western shores, where Tm&ish steamers 
cannot possibly follow them. Tohmteers from the 
kingdom are now coming in at a rate not only suffi- 
cient to keep the insurrection alive, hnt even to com- 
pel it to go on ; and in this way, if only sufqilies 
forthcoming, it is quite probable that the Turkish 
Government will altogether fail to siqipress this in- 
sorrection, so unfortunate and so detrimental to the 
real permanent interests of the island, or will break 
down financially in the effort to do so. JPremonitor)' 
symptoms of intervention have not beent wa»|mg for 
some time past. France, once the great frii^tor of 
European rearrangement, has shown hmself-»fri so 
far as she has shown her eards at a]l«-^far more hkely 
to intervene on the Turkish than on tike Greek side ; 
reverring bar anti-Turkish policy with as sodden and 
violent a shift as an Atlantic gale, much' to Gie be- 
wilderment and disgust of the Greeks, ^g^apd has 
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no policy at all in the matter, and may be supposed 
to be merely backing the new French conservatism 
for an object by traditionary conservatism of her own 
without an object. These two .Powers are not likely 
to intervene for the purpose of transferring Crete to 
a country which can neither, politically speaking, 
d^TOlop ^ nor would they 

iita iiunurgents seem 
to 1^ cootent with less than this. 
Tboy 1 t^t. the iotomrention of Powers, if there be 
anj 8iieh, .£p»Bter liian the Powers of Western £a> 
rope, able and willing to face difficulties from which 
they would shrink. Bnssia, if such a Power, can do 
notlung hy herBel^ for she is cbmparatirely weak by 
sea, sonth of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, and 
wonld Jhiudly v^ture upon another expedition round 
by Gibraltar liie that of Count Orloff at the end of 
ho^ ^lenti^f^^loss perfectly certain of the attitude 
of Prance. ,i Bt*t if Bnssia could secure the co-ope- 
ration of a I|j$^cla88 naval Power sufficiently strong 
to nentralis^ils resistance or enable her to dispense 
with the help of England and Prance, it is probable 
that ahe would avail herself of it at once. Now, for 
auinf tinje past> there have been obscure indications 
of Am erlcaM p(^ti<^ uction m this quarter. It is 
certsM that public opinion has been roused 

on b6hii^,^f thei Oret^^ and sympathises strongly 
vHitb iheitit^ apd' it certain that the late 

Ameth^ p^Otluhbn CMSion of^n island in 

these waters hiM summer tras locked on for and wide 
in the D^nt as a ground for anticipating ah active 
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the Eastern Qn^na j If #3pt 
interventhm, ff^arpoiW F)raislB» yp4 |>f 
coarse Greece, shonl^ eTer'ta)ce ida<% hi^ 

the effect, in ill probability, of compel|ib)|; the Westr 
em Po'rers to define their own position^ and muy 
force on them the dist^reeable alternative of either 
joining the intervention as subordinates and half 
against their will, or of opposing the cause of Chris- 
tians struggling for freedom, which would be in- 
vidious, and, in this country at least, decidedly un- 
popular. And the question would probably be asked 
here. What is it that France does want after all, that 
she quietly foments disaffection for years in Crete, 
and then turns round and opposes it with all her 
might when it breaks out into insurrection at last ? 
It is highly probable that the next few days will bring 
us a direct and strong expression of American opin- 
ion on the subject in the President’s message ; and 
the American consul’s despatches, if communicated 
to Congress, as they certainly will be, are not only 
likely to be our first source of ofilei^ information 
about Crete, but may not improbably influence our 
public opinion at home, in the total d^ault of lui^- 
thing from oiu: own Foreign Office, in a sense by no 
means acceptable to the Foreign Office. 

Dwetnbpy 6, 1800. 

Garibaldi’s letter of ardent sjuipf^y with the 
Cretan insurgents, in which he eag^ly proolalins his 
intention of joining them the fizet moment he is 
called to action, rests on very indtffisimtt aofhority, 
and most probably is a forgery, as repotted* But 
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I-beam caen 4eiitite titaiiblli' ia^t^Mda ItH real 
llaSKlIgi^ iUkffibrrteiii or inematiire it maj be 

ie iwgatde bie actoal IntentionB. Distnrbaiice in 
Tnrkejr, for the purpose of distracting Austria and 
diverting her attention eastwards, has alwajs been an 
important element in all schemes for the complete 
liberation of Italjr, and now that Italj has been at 
length fi«ed from the Austrian yoke the original 
motive for subversive action east of the Adriatic no 
longer emsts, on the part of the Italian Government 
at least. But the secondary motive of sympathy 
with Greeks and Slavs chafing impatiently under 
Turkish rule remains as strong as ever, and the 
various schemes of concerted operation and ground- 
work of conspiracy cannot be foregone and broken up 
in a day. Garibaldi himself has always had a hanker- 
ing after a descent on the Albanian coast, and was 
within an inch of accomplishing one in the early 
autumn of 1862. He has plenty of practical expe- 
rience of these waters, and could probably take his 
own ship into the Gulf of Arta better than many 
professional Adriatic pilots. But if he were to go 
there now he would be likely to imperil something of 
more consequence than his ship, not only to himself 
but to the whole world. As long as he fought for 
Italy he was a hero and a stainless patriot ; in fight- 
ing Turkey without reference to Italy he would simply 
into the light of common day, and lay himself 
open to be called adventurer and filibuster — dyslo- 
gistic terms the merest shadow of which should not 
be allowed to obscure his name. Moreover, if he 
ventured himself among the Bomeliote Elephts of 
the Turco-Qreek fi-ontier, he would nofdo their work 
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any better than themselves ; at this time of the ar 
he would starve in the mountaina, and fit the eifd of 
a WQ^ hewo^ In li)]l,prpbabi}%:,4iini^ 
like Bpim. Satd» 

goes a>ldq»hting^ be read the of.vtttt 

single-minded Piedmontese CSoimt wo huve jiut 
named, and take it to heart. His winning game in 
Torkej would probably be that of religions mystioism 
and an appeal to his name as proof of his divine 
mission. Without the change of a single letter or a 
hair’s breadth of modified accent, his name is pure 
current Turkish for ‘ the stranger took it,’ and could 
not possibly be uttered by any Turkish-speaking 
Mussulman without suggesting the idea indicated. 
New religions and new empires are made in the East 
out of ideas like this. 


litf'f’rabf'T H, 1866 . 

So extraordinary and desperate an act of heroism, 
as that which has just enobled the cause of the Cretan 
insurgents at the monastery of Arkadhi should not, 
if possible, be allowed to pass down to posterity with 
any inadequacy or want of authentication alxmt its 
details. There is no doubt whatever, as to the fact 
itself, though the absurd figures with which it was at 
first announced from Corfu naturally induced every 
one to consign it to the same limbo as tlmt to wbicb 
we have long been accustomed to band ovar all tele- 
grams from Corfu, and notably the immediately pre- 
ceding one claiming a victory, with a loss of 3,000 
Turks killed, and 2,000 taken prisoners. It is not 
clear, even yet, whether the monastery was bk?wn up 
by Coroneos springing bis mines before abandoning 
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it, or whether the monks fired the powder magazine 
after the Turks had s^Mmed and were in copuplete 

_ 

prtrriime b( MBboxfi akd we nliay tnist tiiat the great 



Mstorhm rdio acts as the * Times’s ’ correspondent at 
Athens will investigate them fhllj, and thus fill up 
the necessarilj brief description in outline which he 
has just sent ns. Indeed, if he does not, we much 
fear that no one else,will be able to do it properly, 
however willing. For the moment, it would be al- 
most impertment minutely to criticise the details of 
so grand and tragic an act of devotion — one, how- 
ever, more than once paralleled, though on a far 
smaller scale, in the old Greek revolution. We love 
to associate great deeds of this kind with the name 
of a single leading mind ; but, os yet* such fails us 
now, as it nearly always does in modem Greek his- 
tory. The name of Yorghaki of Mount Olympus, the 
Rumeliote capitaiu who blew himself up in the Mol- 
davian monastery of Seko, to which he had cut his 
way with much address and braveiy in the open field, 
at the close of the premature misdirected campaign 
on the Danube which precluded the true Greek insur- 
rection of 1 821 , may yet remain for the representative 
of Greek patriotic self-devotion, as — after that of 
Constantine Kanaris — it is likewise the only excep- 
tion to Finlay’s stem sentence of judgment on the 
whole revolution : * No eminent man stands forward 
as the rejtfesentative of the nation’s virtues.’ Up to 
the present time, almost without exception, we hare 
been apathetic and sparing of sentiment as regards 
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tile Oratoii mairaaanit^’aiii, 'liMna cjli%/le 

thank tiumuelV^e ftr tide santii^^lawni^’ab^ Ilf 
the bemldenneiit into wMtit tinirpnlvxitoRn^ 
gnuns have tiuown ns. An event of tliil kind ie not 
nnlikel 7 to stir onr qrmpatiiiee to some depth. Bnt 
it is not likelj to make ns interrene, mnoh less to 
make France interrene, when snch interrention must 
of necessify adopt one or the other alternative — either 
of expropriating and removing 50,000 Mnssnlmans, 
or of abandoning them to the mercies of men in hot 
blood, who would destroy them in a week. H Eng- 
land, or France, or both together intervene, they will 
simply be compelled to occupy the islaad. On other 
terms intervention is but idle talk. 

December 20, 1066. 

The Engliidt version of Mustapba Pasha’s official 
despatch reporting the capture and destruction of 
the Cretan monastery of Arkddhi appears, from one 
or two slight indications, to have been made from an 
intermediate French translation of the Tnrkish ori- 
ginal, in which it was first drawn up. Turkish has 
no distinct definite article ; and, consequently, when 
we read that ‘ the members of the insurgent Assembly 
of the province were among the killed,’ it remains 
uncertain whether the entire General Aasemhly of 
the revolted island had taken refuge in the monastery 
as a final rallying-point, and there perished bodily in 
tbe explosion, or whether there merely hf^^ned iu 
be certain members of the Assembly among those who 
thus perished. The word ‘ province,’ too,, is open to 
ambiguity ; for in Cretan parlance and application it 
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alujdd' 

Mt i. 

doabt the 'wi(»d tised- wm the latter, and the alleged 
viObims of the explo8i<m were members of the General 
Assembly, and not looal deputies of the district. But 
as it stands there is no certainty' upon the point. 
This, however, is quite a minor matter. The former 
question, on the other hand, is of importance ; for no 
less an issue than that of the continuance or cessa- 
tion of the insnrrectian as an organic movement, held 
together and directed from a common centre, is in- 
volved in m answer. And this issue becomes of 
particular importance at this moment, when our un- 
certain sympathies are beginning to take consistence, 
and are inducing us to consider whether we may not 
have ultimately to take part in an intervention. If 
those who direct Cretan politics were all destroyed, 
and if the defence of Arkddhi was the final stand of 
a central body and not a mere incident among a^un- 
dred other odincident fights, the insurrection is at an 
end for all pmctiodl purposes, in spite of filibusters, 
volunteers, and Garibaldians — men of whose passage- 
money wc should like to see the mint and coinage, 
cheque and signature. This view,i(to which we by 
no means commit ourselves, may be supported by 
one fkct, the utter absence of all telegrams from the 
island for upwards of a fortnight — ever since the 
announcement the catastrophe of Arkidhi indeed. 
In this cose intervention, whose first elemfentary con- 
dition, the di^sal one 'way or the other of a large 
MusSfulman population, serves to distinguish it at 
once from the apparently analogous intervention at 
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the dose cf ihd not 

late' %Hr atif |i«tt|Kiae, iaS 

an adidsaiT^s gafind 3^gUiii!^ after-al^ &ti^ 
or no win in thie qnestion, HtQe eet nb tnow}ed|||9' 
whence to derire a will, raid little or no regxet ftr 
the ' absence of such knowledge. IVanee, on the 
other hand, knows perfectlj well what she does want, 
and what she does not want, to happen in Greek 
waters ; she has acquired, and made public too, plenty 
of knowledge, by no means coloured with the hoes of 
her most recent policy ; she has at last wakened to 
the fact that she has an adversary whd|tae a game, 
and she is determined not to play that game by mak- 
ing the most of, a matter whereof both her presumed 
interests and the actual facts of the case incline her 
to make the least. We presume that we shall not 
take the initiative in proposing an intervention in 
Oete in opposition to France. 


DifoemWr 27, 1BC6. 

‘ The Cretans are concentrating with the object of 
commanding the passage of the Apocoronon at Se- 
lino.’ Nobody rt^pnld perceive this to be unmitigated 
nonsense from beginning to end except those who 
read these Cretan telegrams with a m^P dt Crete 
before their eyes or their memorietH—ih other words, 
nobody at all." Yet, when renderjil English 
equivalents,' it is like talking of coota^di^ 
passage of the Suwex at Tbanet. Apokorohon is 
not a range of mountains, but a provinee. Like 
Mesopotamia, it seems a word calculated to inspire 
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oomfeortb nnliice % j^ilcngt to^ip Jai^^oa^ at all 

is 

I 

pd^]e mlm hten se<!s«ftQs to sias^s it is EagUsh 
SIS almjn putting ‘the * b^xe it 19 a« usaccoust- 
al^ as the similar honour Ve used at one time to 
bestow upon old Dost Mahonuned Ehan of Kabul, 
always calling him ‘ the Dost,’ for some inscrutable 
reason gr other. S41ino is a province and a fortress 
as well, but fer away in the extreme south-west of 
the island, with the v^hole mass of the Sfakian moun- 
tains between it and ‘ the ’ Apokorona. The way to 
nmke sense #ut of the telegram is to retranslate it 
into the langpiage in which it was originally drawn 
up or mentally composed. In Greek eis would be 
the preposition equafiy employed for ‘ to S^lino * and 
‘ at Sdlino,’ but there would be no ambiguity or pos- 
sibility of confusion between ‘ from ’ and ‘ of ’ in the 
former part of the sentence. In IVench, however, 
the phrase doubtless stood ‘ de I’Apocoronon a S41ino,’ 
meaning ‘ from Apocoronon to S41ino,’ and this has 
been inisrendored by the English translator, knowing 
absolutely nothing of the matter of his subject, as 
‘ of the Apocoronon at S41ino.’ The whole Athenian 
telegram, of which the above forms a portion, is so 
far intelligible that it indicates the position of the 
main force on each side subsequent to the catastrophe 
at Ark&dhi, as well as the ultimate object of each. 
The previoas Constantinople telegram, announcing 
continuous fighting at Salfos, explained nothing, for 
theie is no such place. Tbte insurgent head-quarters 
are now transferred to S41ino, because it rests upon 
the sea in a direction close to Greece, and thus most 
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favourable for tbe Receipt <Jf the continuous supplies 
of men and of arms from that country on which the 
insuneotiim now mainly depends. INie !l\Bdd8h 
army oainniot possibly ialiliKfr 

and toprchiig along itmecRtfeeeari^jb^ 
thein is wholly impiaetieelde^ ae a glraoe 
frontispiece to roh iL will show. Hnstqvlia 
is therefore obliged to march 8<Maewliat eiroutonsly 
round the northern &ce of the White Mo^mtains, 
and in so doing has received a severe check in what 
is, doubtless, a strong and specially chosen position 
at £ar^, a real place. This news, true or not, is at 
any rate exceedingly probable. 

JantiAzy 1867* 

This week’s Vienna telegram about EngKsh policy 
in Greece ia.hardly less mischievous than that of last 
week, about which we spoke our mind pretty freely. 
That one was merely the random, irrei^nsible letter 
of an Atheiuan correspondent, heedlessly caught up 
and invested with telegraphic importance by an agent 
having only a vague knowledge its subject-matter. 
It undoubtedly succeeded in making mischief between 
England and France, in a small way, by rousing the 
jealousy of at least a certain section of the French 
press ; but we can hardly admit that the Athenian 
correspondent in question did so intentiouany — dear 
and habitual to his countrymen though such a policy 
may be — unless we suppose him to have been fhhy 
aware that his letter would have been made into a 
telegram ; which, from internal evidence, does not 
seem at all certain to have been the ease. The mis- 
chief in the present ease consists in the repr^ieitta- 
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lion of the a( t of charity and humanity performed 
by Captain Pym of the Astmome^ in bringing off 
840 women and ohildrep froxn the Cretan protinee of 
aaiiSciffiaiiilact by €h)- 

b^ tilD^ in an nn&voaikg, if iiolPi dis^ 

apitroving; sens#/ ^Ckmtraxy to the espectallons of 
tha Ghredca,* it k said, *the British Gkrremment hare 
not assmned the responsibility * of this act. There- 
fore, it is thought necessary to flash's!! over Europe 
the ilame of an officer,, who has distinguished himself 
by a noble act of humanity, under a subtle ijmpal- 
pable cloud of implied censure, for no better reason 
than because the Athenian coffee-house politicians — 
the most idle, politically ignorant, and worthless of 
all politicians — ^men who spend all day and every day 
swaggering about street comers in kilted groups, 
jawing and haranguing on subjects whereof they 
know nothing — are disappointed in finding that act 
to be of no political significance, and not in any way 
to involve a British support of the Cretan insurrec- 
tion. More than this, the substitution of the TTieard 
for the Asmrance in Cretan waters, which we be- 
lieve to be merely an arrangement of naval routine, 
or convenience, is represented as a supersession of 
Captain Pym, and therefore an act of direct censure, 
brought al^ut by Lord Lyons at the instance of the 
remonstrances of the Porte. The Porte was doubt- 
less fully jostified in asking a question on the subject, 
and of course did so ; but the alleged removal of the 
Attfimmoe in deference to its remonstrances is in 
the highest degree improbable. The Cretan Eefngee 
Committee in London, which the Greeks, in Greece 
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persist in calling the PhllorC^ten C(MBUnittM,,fbir 
sake of the colour nf poUticql significant with whtsh 
it is their object locally to represent its opemtstws as 
being imbued, has always been most carefiil to de> 
scribe itself as a purely charitable bodj^ absolntely 
divested of all political significance whatever. If 
any guarantee either of its sincerity were wanted, or 
of its ability to adhere impartially and with fulness 
of knowledge to its determination, it is to be found 
in the names of Mr. Finlay and Mr. Hill of Athens, 
the distinguished American chaplain to opr Britisli 
Legation. But this work of the purest charity seems 
really to run the risk of being thwarted in no small 
degree by the perversity of the reckless quidnuncs of 
Athens and Syria, whose empty insignificant talk is 
taken au serimx by ignorant and unqualified tele- 
graphic agents, men who magnify it, and consolidate 
it, and send it over Europe in telegrams. It should 
be said with emphasis that, as a rule, when anything 
is aimounced by the English ‘ Philo-Cretans ’ in a 
telegram coming from Eastern Europe, the intelli- 
gence therein conveyed is certain to be nothing but 
the journalistic efflorescence of the i^reek animus, 
determined to sec us compromising ourselves in their 
favour, and bent on making us do so if possible. 


January 3, 1367. 

Bhodes must be a mighty strange pjU^wl^rein to 
maintain a newspaper correspondent Jto ifefceU the 
Cretan insurrection. But that is noUting compared 
with the idea of having a newspaper conwspondent 
at Bhodes for the purpose of telling you all about the 
Boman Catholic ^banians up in the northward cor- 
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ii«r df dr ibodt ^ of the Paris War 

Office. Tet 4%SmS»»s Zeitmg has got, inherited, 
or jnst set tip two of them, one ifor each snliject ap- 
parently, as we see by last Sunday’s number. General 
Bourbaki, well known in the Crimean war — who, we 
believe, is the son of a Cephalonian general who 
served through the old Napoleonic wars, and became 
a naturalised Frenchman — is stated by one of these 
Bhodian gentlemen to have gone off to Crete to take 
command of the insurgent force. This was written 
on the 28th of November. The other one caps him 
by announcing that thirty thousand Catholic Alba- 
nians have taken up arms, headed by their bishop. 
It is a pretty and seasonable thing to watch the 
snowball of bogus news rolling merrily from shore to 
shore along the Levant in this way before it comes to 
our newspaper offices at last. 

January 11, 1867» 

Pseudolt^oally speaking, the first intimation of 
the suppression of the Ctetan insurrectioil which we 
received from Constantinople and Paris after the 
Turkish successes at the end of October rested on a 
miscalculation rather than a direct falsehood. Mus- 
tapha Pasha no doubt had some reason to justify him 
in supposing that the insurgents would not be either 
able or wiUing to hold out after the submission of 
the Sffakiots, and the French consul’s reports must 
evidently have confirmed this view. It soon turned 
uuttobetlmrot^lywrong; but ell that it proved 
was that 13m hxnd authorities "hitid no idea of the ex- 
tent to l^hMh the Christian population of the island 
had bM roused, and how wsUihe system ofibloo'^tde- * 
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running had been or was being organised. Here, 
liowerer, we were disposed generally to believe in the 
report of the sujtpression, not from any ealeiihition 
about the Sfakiots or knowledge of pivce<lenf8 in 
Cretaa history, but simply on the faith of the telegram 
itself and through the magic virtues always inliei’cnt 
in big print. No power of criticism will ever avail to 
shake this &ith, nor are we sanguine enough to hope 
that much wi^ is destined to be nM||e nami^.tia bj 
what we know fimn eaperienee lb^lif 
psindpK that all news fimn ^ 
proved to he true by critical or local rediiufi^ ‘^We 
have just^ received another of these ttSegnaiii, a 
Turkish one, styled ofBcial, and invested iriib all 
possiUe weight and authorify. litis, dated Saturday 
last, sets forth that on that ierj day tiie; Cki^aa 
sunection was entirely over, ^ ^bld^'iteyned 
to be done was to cWr the island of a ftil^'lneign 
adventurers. Now, there can hardly be any discount 
for miscalculation taken off a statement so Specifically 
worded. It is odd how the exact daycaUte to !:« 
known at Constantinople, seeing ihat no wire exists 
between Crete and that city. We must suppose the 
Turks to have ‘ proticipated,’ as jMrs. Oantp says, but 
where is the reason for such ^protieiphfilOU ’Bke that 
affc^ded in the former instance by the victory of 
TijsesP iiud what has become of the insurgent 
army, the tolnuteers, and the GavOwldfaiiB f Have 
they melted away P Have they fs^ii'^Nfhge in the 
Oetan labyrinth ? There are to 

be accbmtt^ for, and 'they must he eiNPd^ted ibr 
before we can recognise the absolute Iasi 

telegrani. 
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Jiinuary 12, 1867. 

The last Cretan letter in the ‘Daily Telegraph/ 
commenced on the 10th of December, was continued 
and comple^l on the 25th and 26th, and thus con- 
tams detailed written news of nnusnal freshi^ess. 
Tills, in the present instance, is of value, for it serves 
to throw some light on the military operations of 
boib jj^ities sioce the catastrophe of Arkh&di, the 

wwp ee a^y eoptrar 

ot tratb 

ani altogether aside— as wholly to baffle 

oiitieina. , A late Athenian telegram, for instance, 
speakiiiig of the insiirgents’ success at Kar^ spoke of 
lhat plaee as being in Apokorona, and induced us to 
believe that the Turks were moving in some incom- 
prehensile way across country from Arkhidi upem 
S41ino, no telegram having ever mentioned their 
withdrawal to Osnea before recommencing operations. 
There are, at least, three places called Kar^ in Crete, 
and the action turns out to have been fought at the 
one |path>west of Canea, near Lakns and Th^riso. 
One Greek selegxam said the insurgents had &jled 
to capture ICifNahU> and S41ino, while another con- 
temporary Turkish telegram told us that the Turks 
had captured each place. Thit last instance is sub- 
lime, and would d^y Hr. Finlay himself to reconcile 
or atmlysstf It hi satis&ctoiy, therefore, to get an 
uitel%il!de tnittsn stoiy at last. Sdlino does seem 
to hfti« into ins'tirgent hands, so &>r as one can 
makc^OtCiK^ IK>2ae unstated pitied, and to have even 
become the most recent head-quarters of the in- 
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surrection. Mustapha Ptislia, repulstnl at Ivaivs, 
does seem to have turned the flank of the insuru-ents, 
and to have forced his way to Sclino. In that case 
there is sufficient groundwork of fact to justify the 
Turkish official telegram annoimcing the complete 
suppression of the insurrection. But what has be- 
come of all the volunteers and filihuato^ who 
i^unted to some thoosu^l^ we 

4^ know the true hiatoi:ir'^'< %’'ii^^ 
and of their subsequent and aittitmp 


Jaiiiiaiy 28, 1887- 

The Cretan telegrams which have been dnifping in 
up to the end of last week have not been wo^ com- 
ment, nor ca^le of it, even assuming than to be 
true. From the written letter of the * Tdktgraph ' 
corresptmdent, however, it is clear that the hisatgents 
had taken their final stand, finr the time being, at a 
position in the gorge of Aya Bumeli, or Agioa £o- 
meli, as that gentleman called it, which is like saying 
Sanctus Marffi. A view is given of this by Pashley, 
in which it appears next to impregns^le by force. 
The last batch of telegrams, however, lind by tbe 
light of Mr, Finlay’s latest commeii^hnyv nn^ it 
clefur that this stronghold is ihe 
of Mustapha Pasha’s ‘operations, in which he has so 
far fiuled, if we may trust the truth of the report 
that he was repulsed in his ehdesyowr to effiset a 
landing at the mouth of the Aya; BuineB valley. 
The glen is approached on the land si^ hf the pass 
called the Xyl6skaIo, ae ladder^ the 

high mountain basin of the Onudo,and BB htit im- 
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practicable e^en for mules, according to the vivid 
description of its dangers given by Pashley and 
Spratt. The report of Mustapha Pasha’s operations 
against Sfakia, telegraphed several days ago, no 
doubt referred to the obvious plan of commanding 
this pass and cutting off the free communication of 
the insui^ents with the rest of ^e island, rather than 
tQi hofiliiitiecii on tiie pairt of tiie 

ioosi 'iiie • HtlaiViSStev 

if way of gping on elsewhere in the plains 

during the absence of riie main Turkish army on the 
south coast. In this the insurgents are said to have 
been twice victorious, which may or may not be true ; 
one victory being over five thousand Turks, near the 
place csUed Herocleum, which not a soul will find on 
the maps— but that does not matter. We have 
already said our say touching this name ; doubting 
whethOT all the pedants in Athens will force it into 
European rogue either at Augusta, or Edina, or 
Eblana, or Lutetia, or Yindobona, in the teeth of 
good vernacular usage to the contrary, here and in 
Crete too. The volunteers who have had enough 
Bghting have been provided by the considerate kind- 
ness of the Turkish Government with steam frigates 
to carry them back again to Greece, and they have 
actually been seen to arrive at the Piresus under the 
escort of a Prendli man-of-war. They have been re- 
placed by 4^ fresh onas, headed by a bra^e man 
with a long name, ^^soribed as a devoted Othonist, 
which fr sniiely a very odd tom for any Greek to 
take just now. These men landed olom to M^ialo- 
Kastto/and ptobably were eoncemed in t^e affitir at 
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‘ Heracleum,’ if there was such an affair. J’aucy 
Lord Monck providing his Fenian friends with Go- 
vernment ships to take them back to Buffalo, and 
fancy them replaced by a fresh batch, and you have 
the Cretan position exactly. The exc^enoe of this 
lies in its value as moral training for the asderly and 
Tirtaona Greek kingdom. 

CBETAN NOTES AND IWMnBOTfil 

Ftfbftiaiy 1867. 

H the Turks are in posseslion of the seaboard of 
as the last Athenian telegram informs us, it 
is (dear that they must thus be in possession of the 
insurgent stronghold of Aya Bnmeli, or at the very 
least have made good their footing at the mouth of 
that vallej, which is the chief feature of the Siakian 
seaboard. We are by no means inclined to believe 
such to be the case without some farther confirma- 
tion. These things, as we have said over and over 
again, are usually telegraphed to us in an entirely 
random and irresponsible way, without ever passing 
through any preliminary criticism } and th^ will go 
on being so telegraphed to the end of the weary, 
blurred chapter. The Greeks, who are the original 
purveyors of news to the telegrapher, know very little 
of the details of Greek geography outside of their 
own immediate localities; for the native fl|imt of 
localisni is strong within them, and, fiu* titat matter, 
is destined to be a power for good amoug them, in 
spite of its neglect and dmeouragemeut ly their 
pedantic and ridiculous public men, udie Imre not 
an idea beyond centralisation after models. 
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Native Athenians, unless they have been in Crete, 
know nothing of Cretan geogi'aphy, and do not care 
to see in what measure it is indispensable to the com- 
prehension of Cretan warfare. They take the reports 
of Cretan p.ffiLirs juiSt as they find them, or evolve 
t^m, and then bring tSiem raw to the office, without 
iixmbling thek headawlmtli^^i^^ bur niewa fiit for 
the table or not. point nncertain ia the 
moot VxtdimpeitaUeie : tl^e Sfakiota, or aoin^ of them, 
ha/ve Tin<ineationably taken up anus afoeah agaii^ the 
Turkay'after having been inactive since October last. 
The Tdfks have been re|mlsed in their first attempt 
at effecting a landing on the sett-fiice of their country, 
according to the laat Athena telegram but one. If, 
therefore, they have succeeded this time, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have it stated in a precise way 
how far their success bears on their combined ’plan 
of operations undertaken against the main body of the 
insurgents in their stronghold on the seaboard, instead 
of being left quite vague and uncertain. Of the ulti- 
mate success of the insurgents in wearing the Turks 
out and exhausting their resources we have never liad 
any doubt since the turn of affairs in last November, 
and the proved inefficiency of tRe Turkish blockading 
squadron. They will wear the Turks out, because 
they are meant to wear them out. That is their 
Even if beaten in the field and forced 
out of their central mountain fastnesses in the west 
of the islimd, they will always retain enough consis- 
tency to CQnslIitate a nucleus capable of recognition 
for {kffiitical purposes. They have itin their power to 
neutt^lile br fordo the hands of those European 6o- 
veminenfet which prefer quiet to disquiet-in Turkey, 

VOL. li. B 
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because the Cretans, and ajl Greeks, know perfectly 
well that they are never likely again to bring their 
preference of quiet in Turkey up to coercion -{wunt. 
This is the isstre which the Greeks Ix'lieve thai they 
can try on a larger scale than in Crete; arnl un- 
questionably will try, if nob<Kly is going to pn-vent 
their trying it. They have a r«X)te<l conviction, ^ays 
Mr. Finlay, that the three Protecting Powers are 
bound to j>rotect even blockade-running aud fit>ntier 
intrigues. The great historian says at he says 
most tibingi^ with a eegrtsin anstere iimij) aa a 
mind end^ttered by the viskm of WtMriarit' ShBitiie 
pradacally encouraging the progressive deUKnulisar 
tion of the Greek Government against Eoropean and 
Greek interests alike; jet Gie Greeks are {i<9r&e% 
right in this conviction. Blockade-itmuhiig and 
frontier intrigues will be protected, for ^ey will 
never be stopped by anything short of coerekm ; and 
no European Government will undertake to coerce 
Greece in anything, or be toletuted by the pobHc 
opinion of its country if it does so. If the Greeks 
do not know this, it is assuredly not for want of 
having it told them. Who might have won, who 
can yet win, and wlio unquestionably will win in 
that exasperating game whieh we eafl 'the Esstam 
Question’ is not, after all, very Intxd to tril, with a 
moderate amount of elementary knowi«H%e aa^of eem- 
secutive observation. C^ds and Konotirs i^, upon 
the whole, pretty evenly divided omoi^ the players. 
But Bussia and Greece, with heao^ in the game, 
know how to play, and what they axe eadt Jdaying 
for. England and France do not ; and ^ latter 
countiy has been amusing herself evm^ li^ee the 
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Oriinoan peace in the relishing and profitable occu- 
pation of li'ading up to Bussia by trumping her 
partner’s tricks in every single round that has been 
dealt on the Turkish board. Under these circuni- 
stanci's there is obviously nothing for England to do 
but to lay down the cards and decline to play any 
longer. In this parable of the whist table we think 
we have correctly stated the present position of the 
Eastern Question. 


FefMiiaijr ft, M«7. 

Si'ilie CbNitelL%iunectioa be leally over, there is 
no ooeaskm for any more commentaries upon its 
pK^ress. Otherwise we should be inclined to throw 
down the pen in sheer despair at the utter hopeless'- 
ness of all attempts at any further criticism, after 
reading the last Athens letter in the ‘ Times,* even 
for such merely negative results as we thought we 
had been maiuiging to obtaip aU along. There is 
not a word of the renewed rising of the Sfakiots, 
except in so far as the allusion to the S&kiots who 
submitted to Mustapha Pasha may be held to imply 
tlie existence of insubordinate Sfakiots. Not a word 
of the great vietoiy over 6,000 Turks at Megalo- 
Eastro, unless that be the unplaced action with a 
few score of Garibaldians, in which they were all 
taken prisoners. * Not a word of the series of victories 
reported in all the Paris papers of the 24th ; the re- 
peated defeats of &e Turks at Betimaand S41ino by 
the Greek captains, and the repulse of the Egyptuas 
by the native Cretans under Griari— the Bam, ap- 
parently— the first name of a native Cretan warrior 
which has tamed up feom beginning t^ end, be it 
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said. Nor is there a about the gorge of Aya 
Buineli being occupied by any organised force of in* 
sorgents as aysfaronghold and final rallying-point. 
What is a conscientious critiio, tiyinfiic main head 
or iafl it an ae<Mrdbg to li^ -TbsKe 

is no due to the labyrinth df ineniiMtlN^^^ there 
any certain way of detecting the lie any' mote than 
of diciting the truth. ^It is difficnlV eeys Mr. 
Finlay, * to seize the whole truth <m the spur of the 
moment.’ We should think it was ; and even after- 
wards too. ‘ The first flush of cool deliberate fidse- 
hood and calculated misrepresentation bewilders the 
unfortunate man who looks at the muddy torrent of 
information through which he must wade.’ True, 
but if you fail to interpret this deliberately falsified 
information on the first flush, it becomes not worth 
interpreting at all, for the topic Las lost its freshness, 
and is spoilt. For our part we hare been disposeil 
to lay more stress on the mythic than the strictU 
mendacious and intentionally calculating influence 
in the fabrication of all our Cretan intelligence, but of 
course we yield to the supreme authority of the stem 
and imjjartial Philhellene — if we may bo allows h I 
such a contradiction in terms — who has aseureil us 
of the true state of the case. We fear we are not 
sufficiently grateful t<i him for putting on the mud 
boots of his impervious shrewdness ’and unsurpasseil 
insight and experience combined in order to wade in 
this muddy torrent on our behalf. The insurrection 
certfiiiily seems over, according to him, as an oi^a- 
nised military movement, and looks wry much as if 
it’had been more or less over ever since the Turks 
dissolved the insurgents by turning their flank at 
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Zurva witliout losing a njan. Whether it be equally 
over as a x>olitical movement, is a very different mat- 
ter, to which he by no means commits himself. 

Febn^ 21, 1S67. 

Steadiness with honesty, says Mr. MaJtthew Arnold, 
is the true unmistakable characteristic of the genuine 
German mind. There never was a more perfect exem- 
plification of this thf^n in the letter of the Gemtan 
Garibaldian — a strange meeting of terms in all con- 
science — which, to our mind, is the gem of the Cre- 
tan Blue-book ; a green oasis of truth set in a howl- 
ing weltering tide of mendacity. The letter is well 
worth I'euding for the sake of the events it records, 
and the very vivid picture it draws of the hardships 
endured by the foreign volunteers who were induced 
to join the Cretan insurgents, who, in fact,* may be 
said to have themselves constituted the main strength 
of the insurrection after the first successes of the 
Turks at the end of October. As regards the one 
batch at least, the most striking points seem to be 
the constant leakage of the force through single 
volunteers dropping off under pressure of hunger, the 
cold reception given to them by tlie native Cretans 
in many cases, the wanton destruction of the Cretans’ 
cattle in one village, possibly under feelings of pique 
end retaliation, the defiultory character of the welfare 
before EisamOs, so absurdly exaggerated at the time 
into true fighting, and the steady, continuous pressure 
of the Turkish advance. They were, inde^, actually 
surprised and sutrounded at one timo> and had to 
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cut their way oat with great lose, iind the whole 
story indmiiuitM ia a ||]p|t 
faredbai^ Hie 

when we were hemg led to' % 

stronger than erer those who misft ha# kno^ 
perfectly well that it was brolran up. As we' said at 
the time, howerer, it mattered and still matters little 
whethm* the insurrection was or is over as a military 
movement, so long as it is considered to be in actqal 
vigour as a political movement. It is not this plain 
tale of events for which the G^'rman’s letter is most 
worthy of remark. It is for the manner in which 
it is told; the tnithfulness, simplicity, and honesty 
which shine through every line, and all the more 
by contrast with the indescribable ontmthtrUness in 
which it is embedded. It should be more especially 
contrasted with the intolerable rigmarole of an Italian 
Garibaldian addressed to Garibaldi himself, which 
found its way into one or two English papers. There 
was not a sound bit from beginning to end of that 
thost eloquential gush. This German writes as if he 
could not tell an nntnith if he would, for he has not 
got it in him to be untruthful : while the Greeks — 
not the Cretan Greeks, for we have no Cretan state- 
ments, as such, anywhere since the fightiog began — 
tell us untruths all along, not as meaning to lie, but 
from not having the conception of truth, nor the 
sense of truthfulness in their nattire. Of coarse we 
say nothing about the genuine lies of Turkish and 
Greek officials, who may jmir off and neufraliec each 
other. 
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XHE LAST CRETAN TELECBAM. 

trere 
: the 

ImperiaG^ reoeiTdd reinforcetoentg from Queens- 
town, bat tbej attempted in vain to occupy the pro- 
vince of Wexford. That is about the best way to 
represent the effect produced on those who happen 
to hare any antecedent knowledge of Cretan topo- 
graphy by &e latest telegram sent us from Paris, 
and described as ‘ emanating ’ from Corfu, setting 
forth how 8,000 Turkish troops from ‘ Heraclion * 
had been defeated, had been reinforced afterwards, 
and had then attempted in vain to occupy the pro- 
vince of S41ino — the province which they have been 
quietly holding for the last two months without 
firing a shot worth mentioning. No doubt it did 
emanate from Corfu, for they are not quite so bad 
as this at Athens, where they have learnt the ele- 
mentsVf Cretan geography by this time. It serves 
to pime what we have said more than once, that no 
uutravelled Greek knows or cares about any geo- 
graphy except that of his own district, or rwor, as 
he calls it. As regards the event reported we have 
nothing ito say. It may be the vast exaggeration of 
a common hUl skirmish, it may have reversed the 
position of victors and vanquished, or it may be a 
downright and deliberate lie from beginning to end. 
We have no test to employ and no voucjjer to adduce 
for or against any of these views, and are fain to put 
up with a general impression that the i^toiy is about 
as true as our Irish ^itralleL But it is^a pity and a 
shame to see it in an EngUsh newspaper. It is late 


HbhURfi 

defeated <m tlie Idth and 14& near A^thlone 
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in its transmissioD, and it'is ineffabl^jr aibi^ird and non* 
sexual in ite uttlnm' Iton 
disooaiteni «i ilie wees^pemtatek «f 
heedless Onfb tde^gnaui in Hm 
were occupied five days before by numb 

admirable and impor^ttMf all Mr Fuday^aSttimlde 
letters, giving a thoronghlj critical and wdOUsifled 
account, condensed and weighty, of ^ opesations in 
Crete np to what most have been within two days of 
the 14th. One genuine action is certainly authenti- 
cated by Mr. Finlay’s letter as having been fought a* 
Yerakeri (in Pashley Yerakeri, niisjointed "Terdkeri 
in the ‘ Times ; bat it was not between Turin and 
( Vetan insurgents, it was between a body of starving 
volunteers who offered to return to Greece, if they 
could get food from the Turks, and the other volun- 
teers, who wanted to prevent their making the appli- 
cation i and of coarse both parties claimed the victor}'. 
These idle stories are taken up and bandied to and 
fro in the press, which, naturally unable, as we have 
said, to bring them to any definite test of tnfth and 
falsehood, is of course unwilling altogether to forego 
the insertion of what may be true in some measure ; 
and they tbua serve to perpetuate loose, baseless im- 
pressions, which merely unsettle honest work. That 
is, to be sure, the reason why they are sent «s. They 
are also sent as flapdoodle, os stuff to feed Ibols on : 
men who harangue assemblies for love of tiieir own 
sweet voices, who have no previous elemmttnry know- 
ledge whatever of their subject, and who haveneiiber 
the gift nor yet the desire of a mental Of smell 
to infbrm them whether the antecedent fbetsouppHed 
to meet their preconvictions oF fancies «ee ioatid or 
tainted. 
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. aitiaiBAT^ T iiqy oTt jg 



itom SMe ibail <3«ribydliii by m,y 
of ]iavui%>:(;jppU6lL to aOreek depntatioii that hofrould 
bo nady 'tb go himself to Crete imder favoorable cir- 
oamstenees^ and that his son had actually gone there. 
Some weeks ago a letter of Garibaldi’s to the same 
effect made its way into the European papers from 
an Athenian source. This letter turned out to be 
spurious as a matter actual transmission, though 
it did no doubt represeut the chief’s sentiments with 
sufficient accuracy. We, however, availed ourselves 
of the occasion to remark that if Garibaldi ever went 
a filibustering east of the Adriatic he would not be 
able to do a stroke of real work, call it good or call 
it evil; he would sadly jeopardise a name hitherto 
kuown only as that of an unstained patriot hero, and 
he would simply end by breaking his heart in a week. 
These remarks we applied more particularly to the 
idleged expedition of Garibaldi to head the Rumeliote 
Klephts of the Thessalian frontier. But Menotti or 
Ricciotti Garibaldi would be ten thousand times more 
useless in Crete than the elder Garibaldi in Albania. 
They are not idealists certainly, and their hearts are 
not likely to break ^tt what they will see among the 
< Ireek volunteers. But they are not leaders of men ; 

I hey are wholly inexperienced locally, and have neces- 
sarily but littste general experience of mountain war- 
fare in a v«^ry rough and ready form ; they have in all 
probability no knowledge of the one indispensable 
language in Crete, and their name is there a shadow, 
and nottiia substance. Coroneos and JZimbrakakia 
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will be verj' glad of their guns and their store?, .ind of 
os manjred shirts as they can bring with musch* and 
bone inside, but they do not want boy-leaders Iruni 
abroad who may be pot ^ere to sqpanede them. 
The ineorreotioii wtm 

OMaa anmUanee last Ootobw ei 

the S&kiots, the iypioal Chetaa waxtlnHillii* 
was, no donbt, efieeted partly by the aiiHie«|IMh4 ad> 
ranee of the Turks, but mainly by tibe risible trans&r 
of the political part of the morement oat of natire 
Cretan into Hellenic or Hell^nised hands. Sfakiots 
hare no illusions, and want neither the hgtStaUnt or 
pedant schoolmaster, nor the lawyer, nor the SUepht, 
the three new things Greece can give to Crete. Since 
then the military opc-rations as well have been con- 
ducted entirely by the above-mentioned leaders, who 
are not Cretans, but Greeks of the mainland, who 
have thoroughly succeeded in the one object fur 
which they have kept it alive — that of secnring tin* 
diplomatic inb'wention of the West, based on its 
popular sympathies with what is represented as being 
a universal Cretan sentiment, for the ultimate pur- 
p(m of effecting the transfer of Crete to the Atlieiiiaii 
Government. The movement since October has tlujs 
been a Hellenic movement on Cretan gronnd, a. d it 
bas justified the reason of its existence by itssnccess. 
The highest living authority on the satgect hells tts 
authoritatively that the insurrecHon is limg dead in 
the east of the island, is dying in the ^tre, and is 
torpid in the west ; that the question at iiwue Is now 
solely one of political strategy, and that ^ body and 
soul are just barely kept together as the hmds of a 
political object alone. The question, accordingly, has 
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now paesed into the hands of the diplomatists of the 
West, and as they order so will it he done. When 
the movement was native, in the field at least, France 
raged at the Greek kingdom and the volunteers ; now 

ot kept tip volunte^ 
tlbt Is ckdy 

by tiie will of IVafiee, a oouaifty known to saake or 
unmakeafacts at pleasure. Too many or too signifi- 
cant foreign adventurers will only be in the diplo- 
matists’ way. They will also assuredly disgust the 
Sfakiots and other Cretans who have an equal dislike 
to the Hellenic idea, and who want Crete for the 
Cretans, without doing an atom of good to anybody, 
themselves included. It is true that they may go 
with connivance, as the diplomatists may think the 
fire wants poking. But there seems no fire to poke, 
and, after all, the diplomatists can do without. 

CRETK AND SERVIA. 

April 1, 1867. 

It is hard on Lord Derby to put him through the 
whole general Eastern Question twice witliin three 
weeks, merely upon the pretext of certain special 
counts which were not only capable of being treated 
by themselves, but which even required exclusively to 
be so treated, except under distinctly specified reser- 
vations. As he was made to enter upon both the 
internal and the diplomatic condition of European 
Turkey by a dootrinary imti-Turk of the newest 
school on the first occasion, and by, apparently, a 
philo-Tnrk of the Palmerstonian school on the last, 
his attitude has of necessity been^^ing round all the 
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thirty-two points of the Turkish compass more or 
less. We think that Lord Denbigh would hare done 
better if he had confined himst'lf strictly to the one 
matter he had taken in hand, and had contented 
himself with eliciting a reply to his plain question 
what Government had done or were about to do with 
reference to the allied ooOeetiva propontievi to the 
FitiHie of the <»88ion Orate to 
answer to that was oainn^jr 
dedly represented the widb and, ^ihe isaaoe d# tbe 
nation, however little it may harO' <raihodied'its IttO- 
mentarr sentiment. We shall neither adtise Tnhey 
to cede Crete, nor shall we support Tarlc^ in resist- 
ing the advice of others. Ung^and has not been 
formally asked to join in an identic note advising the 
cession, nor wonid she have joined in it had ifee been 
asked. As regards Crete, that practically exhansts 
the matter. To go into Servia, Konmani% Turkish 
commerce, and the intentions of foreign Powers, only 
served to raise and complicate a discussion on con- 
ditionally relevant points. The mentiem of Servia 
doubtless enabled Lord Derby to seise credit for 
originating the arrangement by which !^lgrade has 
been transferred to the Servians, and which, at any 
rate, serves to stave off all ulterior questUms between 
Turkey and Servia for the present. To all ajqpear- 
ance such credit does justly belong to Lend Stanley, 
with whose recorded advice the amogtraenl peiffectly 
coincides. Lord Stanley, throughout tixo iraraeipon- 
dence, in so fer os it has been eohtmittdtfet^ 
ment-^we this condition heeaitsttjt feqtdte elear 
that there is something to remind m Of Jp^J^Nraander 
Bumes’shord lot ind^e form of the pi4lidnt despatches 
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— has persistejitly ignored all ulterior ambition or 
nationalistic a8})iration8 on the part of Servia, and has 
looked upon thf possession of Belgrade as her primary 
or sole object, not as a secondary pretext for forcing a 
quarrel on Turkey. Now, as the Turkish occupation 
of Belgrade may unquestionably be treated by Servia 
as a grievance and a just ground of umbrage, and as 
cqi^itoiwaee do^ truly place Turkey 
m iovrarda Ser?i% we oaunok but 

a^bo# kae anted witb great 

deuea and aklll m rect^^ring that position, provided 
always tfasat he k prepared to take a corresponding 
part in impressing counsels of moderation upon Prince 
Michael during his approaching stay at Constanti- 
nople, by means of unreserved communication through 
Lord Lyons. If Prince Michael is thereby induced 
honestly to renounce frontier intrigues, secret treaties 
with Montenegro, South-Slaronic propagandism in 
its illegitimate sense, needle-guns, and bloated arma- 
ments, Lord Stanley’s policy will be completely jus- 
tified ; and Lord Derby’s roseate and almost millen- 
nial picture of the Turkish lion lying down with the 
Servian lamb, of additional contentment, additional 
security, and additional strength being added to the 
'lurkish Empire, of Turkey removing occasion for 
ill-will, and earning the honourable sympathy apd 
good-will of the ‘ Servian provinces ’ — whatever those 
may be held to mean — ’need not be considered as too 
highly <Mdotn»dt 

licwd Stanley’s pmiitive merits in this transact!^ 
are that he has reduced the question whether the 
Tuikiah occupation of Belgrade was a primary or 
secondaty grletence to a simple fuid e^edy test^ and 
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that he has prevailed upon the Turks to g'ive up 
spontaneously, yet not a moment too soon withal, a 
position which no one would support them in holding, 
while the Servians would receive unlimited private 
hd.p and perhaps open puhh^ support in endwv<Hir> 
ii^ to wrest it fton 
^basrits iKHd 
sent cixeunlitaiiees we wish 
against asserting otherwise than aa « eonfiiigiRwgr} 
axe that if the Serviaois should efer eontbino Wfitit 
Montent^pfo for ag^pressive purpoeijl^4M they wNi oven 
at this moment said to be doing by some Ibrdgn 
papers, or should encourage the Chiistians or goad 
the Mahometans to take up arms in Bosnia, the 
north-western provinces would simply be eut off mad 
detached from Turkey once and for ever. That may 
not seem undeshrabte to us, but when judged by the 
Turks as a possible result of advice (^Cered to 
it most be considered from a Turkish point of view. 
There is not the least doubt, however mefixlly it may 
have been kept out of the printed papery that the 
main Turkish argument for the reientton Be^rade 

was based on its military value in the event of open 
war with Smwia, or possibly with greater Bowers. 
To be told that the Belgrade garrison would then &il 
to.be of this value, that it would be mexe]|y htsulated 
in such a case, and become as a hostage in the hands 
of the rude l^-driHed Servian peaiiiyiiMN^ndors, is 
to call on us to forget what Turla^ heiAlped hf armies 
setnewhat different from mere Isyiwtel^lqwve 
did at Yainatilnid the sieges bf ii|d ICars. 

The real faet of the matter is that iwB 

done the best thing, on tibe wholes liw pos- 
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&il)le for us to do under circumstances which did not 
admit of our doing absolutely nothing at all. A 
single-handed English support of Turkey — and the 
tenor of Lord Denbigh’s speech seemed to aim at this 
-—is now quite out of idte question, and has become 

A ooUdeUrs $nppotbby 
tbeliijropemi 0tates^ 
ih» ueetiia^, teis 

ueii^ of » eominon defensiTe policy on^the Danube 
and in tike eastern peninsula, although it is they, 
and not we, wbo are chiefly, if not solely, concerned 
in tibe matter. They are all dm^ed like so many 
bees with the delusion that Bussian ascendency along 
the Danube is a special menace to selfish England at 
Calcutta, rather than a certain injury to themselves 
at Pesth and Vienna and nearer West still. Total 
abstinence,alway8 suits us in the future, but somehow 
we always grumble at it when present. So there is 
nothing for it but to adopt a middle course, and re- 
commend the Turks to ease themselves out of harm’s 
way— to effiice themselves, as the Erench say. That 
may run the risk of turning out no better than ad- 
vice to commit suicide in order to save themselves 
from slaughter. But the Ottoman Empire, like a 
cat, has nine lives to j|||^re, and can afford to throw 
a few away without mudb hurt. 

Lord Dmrby knew nothing about the designs of 
Emnce^ ^ostaria, Bnssia, and the rest of them. It 
would b^re exceedingly improper if he had, 
stafX^gtl^ and there as I^mier in I^liament ; 
anditwtMtttOt wise OB Lord D«cj|i|^’8 part to 
place bteln a prai^n in nduth he had no choice 
but- to wilh some ostmrtation anj^knowledge 
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of the kind, and thus to weaken the force of unoffii ial 
analysis of the policy or question of the motives of 
tiiose Bowen, when made outside Parliaiiieiit. If 
at all^ ^l>Me alkgf^^ 

domrisenhi and aetoal mteoim. 

(aJto the main poini^ is aecmseS^'nowblgl liWi|i>%^ 
gible than ulUmate designs upon Oimataaalihdi^'^ia 
hmg is the public likely to mnain blind te iMV defi- 
nite and immediate work of hindering the eoMfoli- 
daiion of may independent and cohesive aystosi of 
States along the valley of the Lower Danube exei^ 
on Bussian terms, ^e strongest levmrage in this 
direcriem lies in that vmy dependence of Bonmauhii 
upon Turkey which is so sedulously upheld tot the 
presumed integrity of Tork^. That is a pure piece 
of diplomatic fiction, good in design hut eril in prac- 
tice, and Russia is unfortunately allowed to woric it 
to the detriment of both parties, even though the 
enlightened of each country are only too anxious to 
(ust it off. Instant severance of Boumaubk frtmi 
Turkey under a joint European guarantee is all that 
is wanted fully to rectify the jHisition of the two 
countries, and it would bring the loudly professed 
anxiety of Russia on behalf of newly emamdpated 
Christian States under an inmUible and cmshtl test. 
Yet Ronmania is never mentioned hors attsu in the 


two grooves — in the diplomario groove bf iirtt philo- 
Turks, as an instance of breach of treily end IRegal 
encroariiment on Turkish authtwHy) «dd la 
Rayah, x^^ig^llttrk, <»■ pseudo-prt^S^^dlliBi as 

an instance ^ a shmggimg OhriitIMt 
stdidsry in noitlment; and interest dher 

Christian populations hi Turkey, whirii wt^stoehow 
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obtained another step to freedom through a breach of 
treaty. Now, the Sultan’s personal and traditional 
pride is the only obstacle offered by Turkey to the 
total sereranee of Boumania. The only other obstacle 
Jbo he»£mnd in the -froomneM and 
di^nuMsr and the oj^wsitkm 
of Bnpaia. Wia Tentme to repeat what we have 
already ssdd more than once about Boumania, be- 
cafose we think, with all due deference, that both 
Lord Denbigh and Lord Derby quite misconceive 
the reel position of that country towards Turkey, 
when the one, right enough as far as he goes, depre-' 
cates the election of Prince Charles as a violation 
of the treaiy of Paris, and the other, in the teeth of 
ten years’ proof to the contrary, upholds the theory 
of Turkish suzerainty as a substantial safeguard to 
Boumania. He should have denounced it as a mere 
pretext for hostile diplomatic interference. It is 
perhaps not yet too late to rescue Boumania &om its 
fake position as first victim to any forward movement 
that may be undertaken by Bussia against Turkey on 
grounds wholly foreign to Bouman interests. 

CKETE. 

M.iy Id, 1867 

It is a g^t thing to get a Cretan telegram like 
the last one, announcing Omar Pasha’s first failure. 
Whether it be accurate or no, it is at all events 
p«:lfeotly specific \ equally so in regard to time as 
to ciremiastance. As our Paris cont^s^poraries have 
been.fiavotffed with the third i^ecificafiira of plae^as 
well, we wy presume that Mr^Beuter’s Fftris a^rat, 
you u* p 
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or whoever it may be that arranges telegraphic 
matters at the Paris repeating station, doi s not 
consider the English public likely to care much about 
mere local names and other details of a Cretan 
mountain campaign ; nor indeed does it. It cannot 
care much for the real names of places^ after having 
so kng been swallowing the shate aanw 
‘withoatftwiy&oe. Ihe tdegnflile 
was a quick piece of work. 13ie adion, ftesAclltld'is 
extending more or less over forty'-mghi hotuw^'wsa 
fought on the 4th : its result, so fisr, was $vlietBlfy 
borne in hot haste to 'Canea in tame to catch the 
steamer to Syra, whence the news would hare been 
earned straight to Athens and Corfb, the ai(Mmnnts 
from which places are identical, being evidently the 
same sea-borne message. Corfti, by rights, dioold 
not have forestalled Athens as it has done, being 
farther from Crete by sea. There is no reason to 
donbt the substantial accuracy of the intelligence as 
reported. Nobody has ever thought it wor^ wldlt* 
to let the public know how and why the insurreetion 
has now revert(*d to its original unbroken condition 
of last October, before the first victories of Mustapha 
Pasha and the subaequeut secesnon or aullijAefajilean 
neutrality of the Sfakiots. The <a% indicatiou 
of the Sfakiot return to the Cretan eanss ia to be 
found in a suggestive hint, by no mmmamgMBSiaUeg 
to a direct statement, in one of Mr. 
during last Marcb, commending the IHdalnm Of 
the Greek revolutionary comiadlteet itt Imdhft lDe- 
^thought! tti^^lves, albeit the shsWW^''iMWi^ of 
ta}dmg the lpkiot ohteftsios iate M 

tb<K<hiitefh^ werMready by wi^ 
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bought off bj the Turks, the transaction seems 
Totnessian 1 ather than Achillean ; but though clearly 
venal as the British potwalloper, the Sfakiot is at 
bottom as hne a fighting animal as* any in the world. 
His country is, again, the centre and core of the 
iasorrection, and, if well defended, it can hold its 
omt indefinite timn against ^ Turkish zegu- 

atAll evicts long enot^j^ 
From the names of Eieapi 
and Kallikraki Eallikrati), mentioned by the 
Freaich papers as the line of Omar Pasha’s operations, 
it, is idiMT, on referring to the ezcdlent Admiralty 
ohart eonstnioted with so much pains by Captain 
Spratt, that the Turkish advance was made by two 
separate forces, moving simultaneously upon the 
central Sfakiot district of Askyfo from Canea and 
from Betimo. How regular troops could advance 
into such a country as that described very fully by 
Fashl^ and Spratt, without having previously opened 
it by military roads, is not easy to understand ; but 
it is probable that Omar Pas^, under fear of the 
Saltan’s displeasure, is working in a hurry against 
time, which is now much more favourable to the 
insurgent than to the Turkish cause. It must be 
remembered that the present repulse is likely to be 
but the beginning of a continued series of offensive 
(^[leratkms conducted by Omar Pasha from some 
well^eitsiblished base, from which it is hardly to be 
pnw^Basd iimt tiie mountaineers would be able to 
dMltsIgbihlm. 1^ warfare which, for the present^ can 
esi^ The i^of theTigApis|ik djfficull^^ 

Imwas^k^^ there. It is ba the^fri|NN&e £lultan 
'the finanrial dlitwst cf his 
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empire, persisted in squandering untold sums ut the 
purchase of bigger, and thicker, and costlier iron- 
clads than any o^er Power in the world, mereh for 
the sake of gratifying his pride. He now finds him- 
sdf and his ironclads systematically ha^BBled 
twice a week by a eoai^ af 
*^liIcK}k8derraniien. 

with a stud id de|diaBiB, cm which to 
his old enemy the fox. If he &ihi in the 
Cretan campaign he fails there once for all, for 
events so stand that he is made to stake everything 
on one issue. 


May 16, 1867. 

It is worth remarking that the recent Constanti- 
nople telegram of the 13tb, which annonnees the 
receipt of despatches at the Turkish Foreign Office 
reporting a victory over the Cretan insurgents near 
Betimo, with a loss to them of 820 killed, makes no 
mention whatever of the much more serious fighting 
in the south-west of the island. Yet the Turkish 
despatches appear, hy a comi^arison of datei^ to have 
been conveyed from Canea to Syra the same 
steamer which brought the news of the successful 
resistance of the insurgents to Oifiar Paalm's advance, 
as reported in the identical messagM sent firom 
Corfu and Athens, on which we have jnst beei^ eom- 
menting. It may he inferred from thi# s^lj^nkee that 
the Turks had no favourable news to «nn<HSiKi 9 ^f(»n 
that qnajrter, and therefore prefinW 
at all; cpi^nently, that th9 is 

founded on smt: a conclusion to whl^ 
already led &om othm- consii^i»iti(mii anstho- 
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rities at Cdnea must hare been cognisant of the 
fighting, if such fighting had taken place, at the 
time of writing their despatches. It is quite out of 
the question to suppose such fighting to be a pure 
if^ntion, fbryoxe inrentions-in other words, down- 


yi$eM io l^dw, dwelling on the generallj 
m^l^logical natnre of ontmthfiilness in these 
eOQttities; and if the result of such fighting had 
be^n ^ any wajfarousable to the Turks, it is certain 
they would hare made the most of it by telegraph. 
As far as the Betimo action is concerned, it shows, 
whatever its end may hare been, that the insui^ents 
have tamed the early spring to good account, in 
strengthening and organising themselves very mate- 
rially in the centre of the island, as they would 
hardly &il to do with the help of so thoroughly suffi- 
cient a system of blockade-running as has now been 
established. If merely scattered guerilla bonds, they 
would not have been able to beat up the neighbour- 
hood of a fortified torm in a force large enough to lose 
f520 men. 


May 21 , 1867. 

Constadtanople telegram, published three or 
{bur days ago^ has been generally taken to be a down- 
right^eottfarod^on of its Gi'eek predecessor, and the 
two have therefore been looked upon either as 
mutHielly k^Ihtg each other, or as being respectively 
true or ieeordt% 4o the pre^felnetions or aver- 
sions reader. d!he one cla&^ an absolute 

Greeks, tiie other an eqna% decisive 
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victory over the Turks. Yet one instant’s attention 
to the wording of the telegrams, or to the ma^ of 
Crete, to say nothing of the conrse of events in ^t 
island, taken continuonsly, wonld show that they re- 
fer to quite different actions. The Creeks say tdll 
an attack of Omar Pasha’s army on a grand scale 
upon Sfakia was decisively repulsed, clearly by the 
Sfakiots themselves. The Turks leave this alone 
altogether, and say nothing about it ; confirming its 
truth by their silence, as we ventured to anticipate. 
The Turks say that they deieated a body of Greek 
volunteers, i.e. Greeks as opposed to Cretans, volun- 
teers as opposed to insurgents, with heavy loss, near 
Retimo. These two events have nothing whatever to 
do with each other. These Greek volunteers, mostly 
Moreotcs under the Mainote Petropoulakis, are in alt 
probability the same ubiquitous body which fought the 
action of April 18th so graphically described by the 
‘ Daily News’ correspondent who accompanies them : 
and their operations are quite distinct from the others. 
No doubt we shall have in time a full account of the 
late action from the same quarter ; biassed, p^'haps, 
and too much pitched in the Mstmo key, which seems 
the natural note of all Garibaldian writing'; bht in 
Ihe main as accurate as can be ertpectsd, and sidi- 
ciently picttlresque. The only error of thi Griek 
telegram seeps to be the assumption of OtnarBudia’s 
personal presence with ihe attackhig army,' iliiflied 
in the report of his operations, whan; ha not 
moved from the coast j but that is a fri 

speaking v^titi.dconomy of words atwut 
tically a single army under one ooittXiM%|^^^fllra« 
Bras was Ney’s battle, not Napolecp’ii may 
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be aUowed to call it Napoleon’s attack. The Turkish 
telegram is of course meant to efface the impression 
produced by the Greek one in Europe, and it does 
seem on the surface to contradict it, but the two 
ofiy really Qlash in the one point when the Turkish 
one says in so many words that what the Greek one 
says is untrue. But that is merely giving it the lie, 
not disproving or superseding it. 

May 28, 1867. 

Malevizi and Mylopotamo are Cretan provinces, 
not Cretan places, and it is no more possible to say 
in English that engagements took place ‘ at ’ them 
than ihat they took place ‘at’ Norfolk or Munster. 
The error arose from the Corfu telegrapher mistrans- 
latiug his own or his active informant’s Greek pre- 
position 615 into the wrong English preposition ‘ at,’ 
when he should have used ‘in,’ being ignorant of 
English idiom or of Cretan geography — probably 
the latter. These engagements may probably have 
been more than mere skirmishes, having been fought, 
assuming them to have happened, in the same part 
of the country as that occupied or traversed for somb 
time past by the Moreote volunteers. Their issue 
may very possibly have been fortunate to the Cretans, 
in so far as concerns their cause from the insiugent 
point of view, but it by no means follows of necessity 
that a single native Cretan took any part in them. 
The k|!y to tke telegraphic statement, that the east 
of the. yand has feroken out into revolt is to be found 
in 2l^^‘EiItlay’s lalt letter, reporting descent of a 
large hihd of llsinotes on the east o^t, and theix 
occupa^l.^ the high upland basin of Lasithi, sur- 
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rounded by lofty and easily dei^nsible mountains— 
the Easteni correspondent of the Western upland 
basin of Omal6, bub at a lower level and lai^er in 
surface. This might possibly form the nucleus of 
revolt for the neighbouring lowland cojpi'tary, and is 
evidently intended as a diversion in favour of strong- 
holds of the west and the roving bands of the north. 
As for the redoubtable Omar’s devastating march 
on 'Heraclion,’ it is doubtless a dreadful calamity 
to the country, but the chief weight of the blow is 
inflicted on common sense. .In manner, it is like 
saying that Lord Strathnaim was marching on 
Eblana — an analogy which, indeed, we have had oc- 
casion to use before, and shall use again until we 
have extirpated that factitious and ridiculous sham 
of Heraclion from the English tongue, and have sown* 
its pedantic foundations with salt. In matter it is 
equivalent to saying that he was marching on Dublin 
Castle, or the artilleiy barracks at BallincoUig. Is 
Omar in revolt, that he should be marching on the 
chief Turkish fortress and largest Turid^ town in 
the island, albeit not the official capital f lire moral 
Af it all is, that the Corfu telegre^pdmr or Greek in- 
formant has not the least idea of Urn gfogiaphtcid 
value of the words be is using, mfing 0 ^ toflAfh 
off his insuigcnt victory in ot:i^luie, warn 

thrown in at random to fill 
body And colour. 
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ALLEGED TURKISH ATROCITIES IN CRETE 
June 25, 1867. 


The Duke of Argyll and Mr. Darby Grriffith and 
Mr. Monk, even if they have done nothing else to 
deserve the remembrance of posterity, have at Jeast 
ensured the certainty of going down to future ages 
as the three men who actually and really believed in 
a Cretan telegram from Florence. Whether this be 
from the exigency of State purposes, or from the 
simultaneity with which great wits jump in the same 
direction, or from unconscious or conscious Hellenic 
wire-pulling, or from the embryonic and semi-articu- 
late combination ofji. Philhellenic tea-room, we care 
not to enquire. They believe in Cretan telegrams 
from Florence, and they testify their faith therein 
openly and aloud. Now for the telegrams. We had 
two of them at the beginning of last week within a 
day of one another ; each sent to us from Florence, 
and thithev from Athens. Hitherto we have always 
had our Cretan news sent us direct from Athens, and 
we, for our part, have had the satisfaction of pointing 
out on recent occasions a gradual but decided in- 
crease in the truthfulness of the same, as established 
by inteimal evidence during the past months. Athe- 


nian newB is now rarely self-contradicting or self- 
as at first ; and it is not unreasonable to 
Infprovement to a sense on the part of 
tdt6|prapher who supplies England or 
to mOiibth# critidisin 

..t 


.fj 
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ment of truth is likel j to do more good than harm to 
the Cretan cause after all. To please the hot-blooded 
Italians, howeyer, you must pepper highly, and they 
hare their Cretan news highly peppered accordingly ; 
none of wliich has ever been thought worth sending 
to, or at all likely to obtain credence in, the West 
befo^ last week. It appears to have been sent off 
hurriedly to order on the present occasion, so as to 
do away with the impression of Turkish success pro- 
duced on our minds by the official telegram which 
announced with much precision of detail the capture 
of the upland valley of Lasithi from the hands of the 
Mainote filibusters and the native Cretans who had 
gathered about them as a fresh nucleus of revolt. 
The loss of the insurgents in this was clearly under- 
stated ; the completeness of the Turkisli victor}", im- 
plying, as it appeared to do, the total disorganisation 
or expulsion of the Cretan bands from the valley, and 
the unmolested occupation of its whole area as of a 
mountain fortress, we are disposed, by instinct per- 
haps rather than reason, to consider e:inggerated ; 
but, with all drawbacks, the impression of an au- 
thentic Turkish victory remained after reading that 
telegram. This had to be neutralised ; just aa Mus- 
tapha Pasha’s victory at Vryses last October, which 
was the first knock-down blow, closing the first 
round of the Cretan fight, had to be 
The impression then produced was sought to be rch 
moved by a most ridiculous tolegmn^ 
apparently, to order from Triaito, mom 

merchsntoiS^jbange there elalmed to 
impomhh to hate come 
iluiit Oe aiBeged Cretan defeat 
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to draw the Turks on and destroy them. Similarly, 
on the present occasion, avail is made of these 
Morence telegrams as the nearest and readiest ac* 
count, if not of ♦Greek victories, at any rate of Turkish 
atrocities — ^which do as well for the purpose wanted 
-^--capable of taking the taste of the Lasithi victory 
out of the public mouth. The first Florence telegram 
had this about it, that it contained only one item 
which, whether true or not, could by any possibility 
be true ; for all the other items exposed themselves 
by their veryiterms as being of necessity false. We 
thought it superfluous to show it up at the time. The 
second one was the one with the atrocities in it; 
the bait whereat our three statesmen have rushed, 
snapped, and gorged. And now, of course, after this 
great success of a purchase so clearly established on 
an edge of our public opinion, we bid fair to be 
flooded with an ocean of them ; indeed, here is one 
while we are writing, one with the plain of Asthi in 
it, to say nothing of our old friend Heraclion — ^pl^es 
whereof we wish the general reader all knowledge^ 
comfort, and joy. 

Of Mr. Darby Griffith it has been remarked — or, 
if it has not yet been remarked, it is now remarked 
—that whatever subject he touches dies by the visi- 
tation of Mr. Darby GrifSth ; and this is not unlikely 
to bo^^the euthanasia of the Cretan question itseli^ 
or of modem English Philhellenism. To the Duke 
suppose it is no use pointing out that 
iWbib who cannot conquer the insurgent 
equally unable to over the 

iti nature, and hjr possibi^ty can be 
cah he have" sustaiiied a 
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defeat at Heraclion, which is Megalo-Eastro, which 
is Candia ; not oulj because he was elsewhere, bat 
because that fortress is in his own possession, and 
sorely nobody coold seek to defeat him there save 
bis own discontented officers, possibly. . To be Sore, 
he, with all his regulars, horse, foot, and artillery, 
might hare been defeated in the plain ontside ite 
walls by the insurgents come down from the hills 
without artillery, but we doubt whether anybody will 
be bold enough to put that interpretation on the tele- 
gram. Nor is it any use repeating th^ there is no 
such word as Heraclion in any living language spo- 
ken by man, and that no Cretan uses it in vemacnlar 
parlance any more than a Parisian calls his efty Ln- 
tetia, or than any Scotchman calls the Duke himself 
a child of Diarmid. If the laws of nature and the 
Hellenic cause happen to come into collision, it is 
expected by many and very influential people in this 
country that the laws of nature are to give way, to 
judge by much public writing and speaking of the 
penod. When handling details on Cketan ground, 
the Duke seems to be saying to himself oU &e while 
in the words of tlie Emperor Sigismnnd, *Ego sum 
Dux Ergadelensis et supra geograpbiam.’ olyect 
of the tripartite questioning, however, w»» to eitrit 
some public e3q>res8ion in condemnation of Turk- 
ish atrocities reported in these teiegraiiil^^t|l|^|rtldng 
approaching to an official conflrmatimt % any 
possibility be forthcoming, and not any 

preliminary enquiry as to the truth W xA 

the telegramti themselves either in 
The offieial oon&itfation came in the liiME|^'lll»te- 
meni from Lord Stanley, given ill otdd, 
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tran8lace;ai, Wenham Lake way of putting things, 
that atrocities doubtless had been committed, but 
committed on both sides; and that the particular 
atrocities complained of lay under the suspicion of 
having been made to order, for the sake of enlisting 
European sympathy and of rendering European sue* 
cour an unavoidable duty. 

The world, as Sydney Smith said, is bursting with 
sin and sorrow ; and if it be possible by any parlia- 
mentary questioning to commence any diplomatic 
process or initiate any jgressure which may distinctly 
diminish the sum of hunan misery in one direction 
without increasing it in another, that possibility is 
alone sufficient to justify questioning, however in- 
vidious the assumption of judicial authority by the 
questioner may be, and at all risks of his liability to 
a tu quoque retort. Let good be done where it can 
be done. But if these stories of sin and sorrow be 
no more than so many mythic stories struck off at a 
white heat by the imagination of passionate fanatic 
warriors, in order to disturb the balance of our judg- 
ments, and lash us into an equally passionate sym- 
pathy vrith their cause — or, what is far worse and 
more probable, the deliberate inventions of cedd- 
blood^ and non-combatant calculators for that pur- 
pose— our public and open acceptance of them by 
emiuent men, without a word of misgiving, and 
with the most barefaced credulity, merely serves to 
encourage SAd set a premium on mendacity and 
giinya^ee-mongering, the two banes of the modem 
Qredlt^ehlU^ter. Now, from the very banning of 
tbe these stories have been systemati- 

eally :Mhn^hstored> No story which 'has been in- 
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▼estigated has been cenfintted, and ewpf stoiy which 
has seemed of snftdeiit 

gation ha^'heeSi dit^md.^* Ofrdb<^r-wl^|9i^^ 
q>eah of single and seaMeied oaiws^ hm 
sided, wholesale, i^rsteinatic ontiliiges anfd’llliNMSOMi, 
as gimi in the manifestoes and tel%nulttSj’< 'Site 
first massacre of fire hundred Christians, Jadf-'ho* 
lieved in at one time by Hr. Erskine, tamed ont to 
be a pore fiction •, and the transfer of the mcidmite 
of the cave of Melidhoni in 1822 to another cave 
in 1866, exposed by Mr. Finlay at the time, finally 
destroyed the credit of these manufactored stories. 
The burden of proof is now seen to lie on eveiy Spe- 
cific stoiy of this kind. Until it can show itself to be 
true, it cannot be considered otherwise than false. 
Unqualified belief in it therefore of necessity either 
serves to weaken our confidence in the judgment of 
those who avow such belief at sight, or else exposes 
them to the charge of being themselves dupes, &- 
natics, or partisans. In justice to the Duke of Aigyll 
it must be said that he draws the line at the ilorence 
telegram, and has not as yet committed himself to 
the manifesto of the Cretan Committee. That lower 
level it is the privilege of Mr. Monk to occupy. Mr. 
Monk thus believes in the Val d’AngeUcani^ in the 
Women skinned alive by Omar Pasha's — fifir 0. 
Pasha’s, G.C.B. — own order, and the thousand women 
who perished of cold and hunger by being dvivimt by 
the Turks up to the tops of the White Kountifins at 
the veiy time when the roots and all ihe aon^esKNs of 
those &tal summits were in fhll oocupaitott et the 
insurgents, and utterly unapproachable hjf ^ 
defeated at every point. Mr. Hoidc on tlhi'M^eot 
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does not } Olipliantw^l tell 

ityjndite. 

’1^ aumilbsto lol !l^ 
.Ore%AiOoDmiit(»^^ pnb^|lhed in the ^Tunes’ on 
the a»<Hfiliing iKMrd Stanley had exposed its teal 
aaltare in ovTe calm word. No other one of the kind 
has ever a^eared in the ‘ Times ’ before, even though 
some twenty or more have been issued ; and as t^hia 
one is not more worthy of confidence than the others, 
but^ on the contrary, has openly and officially had 
confidence taken away from it, we think the ^ Times ’ 
would do no harm if It supplied some remedy for 
the evil which may be wrought by so monstrous and 
barbaric a fabrication circulating uncontradicted and 
uncriticised. 

The most that can be said must as yet be expressed 
in general terms only, as Lord Stanley was content 
to ei^ress it. The nearer we approach high authority 
the more clement and moderate has been the conduct 
of the Turks : no doubt from the consciousness of 
having fha vigilant eye of Europe upon them. More 
especialy was this the case with old Mustapha Pasha. 
No charge of inhuman or outrageous conduct against 
the Turkish regular forces has been authenticated, and 
very few have been even mpde. Yet in their case the 
provocation, at the very outset, was extreme. Nusni 
Bey, an officer of rank, who had been sent to the in* 
surgents with a flag of truce, was found, after their 
retVMkt, tied to a tree, with his eyes gouged out. 
Let any militaty man say how his soldiers would 
stands such a sight as that. Such atrocities as have 
beam’ epmmittedr-and we have not the slightest desire 
to extcttoate or to detract from their number— have 
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been committed by Cretan Mussulman irregulars, 
who are the grandchildren of Cretan Christians, and 
by Albanians and Circassians, of whom the number 
is but smalL They are reported to us in the jvay 
they come ^ply and solely foiP the ipo* 

dndi^ tibe impression on our 
.committed by one side alon^ tnd 
kind, and not only in excess their degi^ iitioin sjl 
other atrocities, past, present, and to corner We urgo 
that they are committed not by one side alonc^ bat 
mutnally, by the irregulars of both sides \ that the 
specific details with which tlTey are sustained are in 
no case substantiated or worthy of credence; that th^ 
are committed not by order of the authorities, but in 
spite of it ; and that they do not differ in kind fri>m 
the excesses of other and Cliristian troops fighting 
under exasperation with irregulars. Apart from un- 
authenticated personal outrages and massacres, the 
burning of villages, and cutting down firuit trees 
for strategic reasons — nay, blowing up monumental 
buildings for retributory purposes — were thought very 
commendable, not to say glorious, things by English 
commanders in 1842 ; why should not Omar Pasha 
do in Crete what Monteith and Maegr^or did in 
Affghanistan ? ‘ The Shinwarrees had not been tho- 
roughly coerced. They had always been a refractory 
people. It was thought advisable to read them a 
lesson. So Monteith made a progress through the 
valley, applied the fire brand to their fiwts, and shot 
them down in their places of refuge. ** At cme #me 
the interiors of thirty-five forts were in n hhme idong 
the valley.” ’ As for the fruit trees, irhy 
Omar Pasha make use of Macgr^i;or*s es^^lfiiwik^oo in 
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his defence ? Maegregor pleaded that destroying the 
Tillages* was of no use, for timber was so plentiful 
iliftt tiiey could be repaired again at any time, but to 
the reball into power it was abso- 


ifil i 


_ . , be nsaile soAcientijr to 

e«or power, for they delight in ihe 
oi' thdy treM.* * The A%han mountaineer is 
iiotf ta&i^lfld tPlM in ahy other way/ So Maegregor, 
b^ng sharper than Omar, * out deep rings through 
the bath to the heart of the tree,’ which he fouhd 
saved tite trouble of cutting them down. (Kaye, ii. 
pp. 5d2, 568.) Now we are not speaking one word to 
the detriment of the British officer ; we merely say 
that the Turkish o6|cer, if doing what he is said to 
be doing, is doing what we have done before him. 
We have chosen, to make use of other arguments 
besides that of tu quoqutiu the Cretan case. But the 
Grebm ease, as regards such part of the atrocities as 
is true, jsests on grounds which make the tu quoque 
argument tmaroidable. When the impression sought 
to be couveyed by the Cretan advocate’s proposition 
is eqo ineqm — that Turkish atrocities are exceptional, 
and difibr in kind firom other atrocities— there can be 
nodiisg fat it but to reply, Tu quoque, and to show 


that ^y tre predi^y the same as those committed 
at aU thnesi^'^kTetywhere, and by all people under 
siaibfr tlxpiiiillopi. It in not fbat the Greeks, of all 
pe&jl^# <1^ WQdl<3i> to provoke any special oompari- 
ltala|rith Gienutolves in this reepeot ; no, 
nbt and hideinur toigedy of Sok> 

in ^ batanoe. H^essitbe^uiderstood 

von; o 
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that Turkey is the recognised scapegoat of the sins 
of Christendom, we had better leave stories about 
Turks alone, which, taken as they are put into our 
hands, are simply so many fabrications giving way to 
the first tbst of criticism applied by a;^ one honest 
enough to try and subject them to such a test. 


June 28, 1867. 


In one sense it is doubtless all very well to point 
out that Omar Pasha, supposing him to be really and 
deliberately cutting down the firuit trees in Crete — 
which we do not in the least believe — is doing no 
more than what we ourselves have done, and have 
thought ourselves virtuous and glorious for doing to 
boot, but it is none the less true that he will richly 
deserve the execration of everybody if he ventures to 
lay a hand upon them — if not of the professional and 
political friends of hnmauiiy, at lefwt of all botanists 
and gardeners, and all whi6 love the fruits of the 
earth and the fulness thereof. Here is the valley of 
Lasithi, an upland plain 8,000 feet above the sea; a 
happy valley, full of villages, full of produce, without 
any resident Cretan Mussulmans, and onmolestetl 
by Turkish officials. The Cretan insamection never 


touched this, valley, nor indeed any jput of the easteru 
part of ihe island, until the reemit in- 


cuxtdon of 600 Mainotes Inrought ovmrlK 
runners, who succeeded in astaldi(di4n| 
this thinagh 
part of the TWks, aM madtkf^b 
anrreckkm for the disaBboteil' 
blaBd to gather wraimd* Thhi 
have been reduced to maintsla 


tlvsain 
en! the 
.^in 
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villagers at iree quarters, as we have evidence that 
they have done in other parts of the island. Then 
came the storm of war. The Turks have effected a 
lodgment within the valley, but they cannot be sup- 
posed to have cleared it of their enemies. Accord- 
ingly, it has been for some time, and may still be, the 
scmie of desolation, barbarism, and bloodshed, wan- 
tonly and gratuitously inflicted upon these hapless 
villagers by foreign volunteers — ^the Broadheads of 
the Hellenic trade union, who are allowed free per- 
missicm by Europe to raiim the Lasithiotes and the 
Thessalfons with impunity, if they will not carry on 
their {nofossion of ‘ oppressed Christian’ en Hellenic 
trade unum conditions. It is heartrending and ex- 
asperating to read in detail of the glory and the 
productiveness of the country for the desolation of 
which by these men the Continental Powers have to 
bear no small share of responsibility. There are hot 
many places where to look for such details in the case 
of I^Hhi — S^ratt is our only authority in English. 
Ehurmfosi, who long ago resided in the island for six 
years, and publmhed a little work about it at Athens 
in 1842 under the title Kp^TMcd, which contains much 
cuiions iofocmation in a desultory way, tells ns of 
apple^reai in Lasithi which must be unequalled £h the 
wozM. Tbere are trees there which bear yearly crops 
of fore hundred okes eadi, or above twelve hundred 
pouu4^ apples. The fruit is deep red all 

over Xpa/Mfot), Uf/A three 

of oIe 0^ or, in other words, one is only 

pAund. 'She* place is a mountain 
tdimate is fiHring, summer, and 
tibe most pmrfoet iaihe world. 

e S 
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Anybody might have gone there with perfect safety ; 
but nobody ever did go there except Captain Spratt* 
When it exchanges virtual autonomy for the \ heore- 
tical autonomy which impends over the whole island^ 
with its ultimate consequence of annexation to 0 reece, 
European travellers and men of science will find out 
at length tliat it will be about as safe a place to visit 
without an escorting army as the interior of Northern 
Greece is at present — to say nothing of Attica itself. 

Jtdjr 9, im. 

c 

iVom tune to time, but 
intervali^ fte *]foniing Poet^ 
able militaiy cfuret^ndeuce fiom 
urritten bj ui officer acoompangring <«f 
staff, of the Turkish Cominflnider>ui«Cyd^'tfl^ 
moreorer, we may cotgectnre to be eii3«er‘ # 
Euglishman, or else a fineigoer wcU aequaisj^ willi 
OTU* speech and its ways, to jodgoby his trains^niption 
of donbtM sounds in modem Greek aaniM. One 
of these letters appeared last Friday. Tbis gaa« a 
very dear and intelligible accoont of Omar Pasha's 
opoations against the valley of Lasitbi in the first 
week of June. With the help of Spratfs Admiralty 
chart every line of this comes out with entire 
a<»stiracyi the two documents fiarming most satis- 
iketory vonchers fi>r each other. Iheliumigettte do 
not appeiur to have defintded the older dr mill 
of the laountltin barin against the 
bnt to have taken tbeir stand in a 

succetrito of villages within 
the strongest possible deffinsibht jpatipiGl^/ Ihd 
strictly Cretan position of ibe Ctebtia to 
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bare melted away after e'ach Turkish success, as 
might have been expected; what became of the 
nucleus of (ireek volunteers round which the Cretans 
rallied does not appear. The insurgent losses^^ which, 
we thought at the time to have been much ex- 
aggerated in the Turkish telegram which announced 
the capture of Lasithi, are stated at the same amount 
in the present ‘letter, and appear to be given on the 
authority of a Greek officer who fell into the hands 
of the Turks, aide-de-camp to one General Bouyou- 
kUdis— tihd s(m of the Ufoustaohed One. We presume 
uffieeie, fpr Cretin mountaineers 
«de8»de«camp. All IM 1 %ht> 
is^ylsiiratrer^ does not seem to have been absolutd^ 
deeiai^ ue regards the unmolested occt^ation of 
Iiasitibi bgr the Turks, unless the telegrams from 
Greek sources which we received some ten days ago 
be aitc^ther devoid of foundation. Those described 
some sort of figktiug to be still going on in the neigh- 
boudiOod; m all probability desultory attacks on 
Turkish outposts and their lines of comm^ca- 
tion. It diould be remarked that the capture of 
Lasithi aimp]^ leaves the insurrection exactly where 
it was in May, before the Mainote volunteers landed 
in the east of the island at all. If the Turks cannot 
stop the Idookade-running, they cannot stop the in- 
surrection, which is in reality sustained by that, and 
that alone. 
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CRETE. 




July 2S, 1867. 

The last Cretan-Greek telegram is nothing verj 
new. Its outward semblance is not very favourabl 
to the insnrrectionaiy canse, and it maj be reason 
aUjin&xred that its inner snt 
wMoh it has been made np lirr 
teas for it dates as &r badt^ai’ 
came westwards from Atheai*s to 
onlj. Did it represent anjr red ^ 

bare bad it several days ago, telegrai^bedfmra j 
direct. As onr intelligeBce stood belbxe ita receipt 
Omar Pasha was reported from the 3Vi)rkMi sde af 
having attacked the Sfrkiot strongholds from theii 
sea face, having succeeded in making his way ink 
the country, having induced a large pre^rtiem d 
the insurgents to lay down their amis, and having 
actu^y secured either 5,000 or 50,000 rifi^j, which 
were sent to Constantinopljp The different estimate 
is the difference between the versions of the telegram 
as it appeared in the morning papers — seemingly 
implying misprint in one or the o^r. The story 
was precise, yet not quite precise enough j and it still 
seemed to leave something wttnting for ocnnplete 
reduction of the Sfakiot distdet. bows 

which followed upon this %an<»mM^ lb rhgne 
tmmsthe absolute failure aadtcitd ~ " 

Pasha ^ damaging itself, as vmUCW ' 
phied ignorance or cardessniii^ 
two lan^g>|daoe8 of Pranco^'CSM^^i 
situated at the water’s edge^ a# j*'*' 
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■“J?. Js 




elev.ited pi ices in the country.’ Mr. Finlay’s last 
letter gavt both stories, but did not attempt to 
reconcile them, not haring any means or instrument 
of criticism to enable him to make a connected story 
or nscertam the state of the case. He inclined, 
however, to the belief that some extensire defection 
had l^en place among the Slakiots. If so, it vdll 
sines last Ootobar. These 

in jgbit 1#^ 

, os]^m the second place for the 

^inseii vsiiich they hare no antecedent 

syiaptt^ except sneh as is inrolred in common 
desire to cut tdie Turks* throats. The present tele- 
gram says nothing, one way or the otiier, about any 
defection, as would hardly be expected, being Greek. 
It confinns the news of Omar Pasha’s successful 
adrance, but it represents Mehmet Pasha, apparently 
opmatiog fiom the north-east, in order to effect a 
janetkm with. Omar Pasha, as being ‘ surrounded * by 
insurgepts in the high ralley of Askypho. This may 
or may not mean that his communications are cut 
off : wS cannot solre the riddle. It seems meant to 
conrey &e impression that they are in danger; but 
then the Greek telegrapher’s object always is only to 
convey impressions under the guise of announcing 


facts. Stm, hsd a |piplete junction been effected, 
we Aire prCt^ TWks would hare proclaimed it by 

thhl l^diypho, be it olnerved, is the chief of 

t|||t 'filjllddot ^biges ; ell this country fell iiito the 
iNrIii just before mid-winter, but seems 
to been shiui^ed foom the sever% of the 
Aither bsen prcmi|ijly lehajd by 
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the insurgents in the early spring, or to havt* been 
put into their hands by tiie Sfakiots at their second 
defection. The thousand women and childivn in 
the carems who are *in danger* ^e TurJes 
is mer^ the <dd Phay, as 

eontaia 

Imsde. ’They are said to an9ti| 
some really are, in the 
an ilnglidi steamer has been sttat te |90t||A.i|Mp||i, 
We hope she will be capable of sa9£ng omer 
limestone formation. In shorty the insarreotion looha 
Tery much as if it were on its last legs Ibr the IJiind 
time ; and so it clearly is as regards Crete, il^at the 
Arhadi is more Urely than erer, and now has been 
joined by two consorts, and it is by the Arkadi akme 
that the insurrection lires, and will live, till wintear. 


CEETE AGAESr. 

Julj 26, 1867. 

We had hardly written the words in our yesterday’s 
impression that, if the Turkish forces operation on 
Sfiyda from the north-east had eifeoted a saeeesslhl 
junction with Omar Pasha, we should hare heard of 
it at once by telegram, when, sure enou^ in came 
the telegram itself— -a triumphant one ftw lllie Ttoks 
— to all appearance announcitma daal idanr stradk 
at the heart of the Cretan insmqw#^*^ ,3^4MQ0d 
miUtaxy operation, easily 
Admi^diy chart, appears to be 
that which friled when aitemptod hy 
the be^^tiing of May, difflu^Sg^ 
m^ attack being made from ^ 
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full details come out, they will be well worth the 
study of niilitaiy men, assuming Omar Pasha to have 
accomplished 1^ exceedingly fufluouB task by fair 
figfafaiag, sod sot by the defection of the Sfakiots. 




iiltota IfurkV as having any&ing to 
do^^i^lh fhaijitsarsd village. The SfEddots have 
a IMpular belief that Samaria was the last 

reft|;<ft and strOnghbld ^f the ancient Hellenes, Le. 
the Plfigan Greeks, as opposed to the Homaic or 
Chris^m Byeantines of the Empire (FOshley, ii. 267). 
This, at the head of the gorge of Bumeli, by the im- 
practical^ pass called Xyldskalo, or wooden ladder, 
leading tip to the Ornald, seems in a position capable 
of being held against any force, if only secure of its 
prorudona But it may be looked on as all but certain 
that its subipission will only be a question of time. 
The best idea of the difficulty of the country may be 
conveyed by the fact of Hr mountains rising abruptly 
front HiC water^ edge to the height of 8,100 or 8,200 
fact ^piatt’s hand isttno^Hiain here, for his measure- 
ment was approximative, not accurate, on this point), 
wiHun a distance of four miles as the crow flies. 
There is hardly anything in Europe like that, not 
Albanian coast north-east of Corfo, unless 
it be .in SnAtsodimd, on the ndMh and one part of 
the honk of Ihe Lake of Wallenstadt, for 

iSUdiliKiA I^D# tte shall see the diplomatic cauldron 
, and, as nsual, the wioz^ com- 




by ^j^nUng itate<«aft ti Europe, afto^a flail con- 
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siAenK^ of ^ 

Gcetani) tempted bj ^ ^ 

tain vtgy leal ixetCly rights aeomed to tho IBorte 
•^n paper. The whole histcay of jatodom Gteeee 
is from beginning to mid ihe historjr of soeh c<nn> 
joomises among diplomatists, which always tom out to 
be the wrong compromises, because the best-meaning 
diplomatists reason from hypothetical premisses, and 
not from ascertained information and rerified facts. 


CRETE 

Df( ember 20, 1867 

Nobody will be the wiser for the last Cre|en blue- 
book. It is tumultuous and chaotic, and it defies 
analysis. Tou might as well take a theodolite into 
the Cretan labyrinth underground, and try and sor- 
rey that, as unrarel these episodes by any light the 
book supplies. To take one particular alone, let any 
historian, or any military mitic, accustmaed to trace 
the operations of even the most desultory and barba- 
rous warfare, attempt to malm out Ibr himself toe 
very roughest outline of any six months’ marching 
and fighting of too two contending paribs in Crete 
by the light of those vice-consular teporte vriuto are 
Lord Stanley’s sole ultimate sources cHf frtjSppliarion. 
One page of them rifil he enough to itel^ Irtobso 
the thorou^ hopelessnera of Ms toiic* of 

the Blue-book will simply find in it 
mean to find. The on^ided os 
seek tor proof of the bad Mth of 
^ment. toe natriotism Greek 



of iBsilliged»< la all 
eoooitfiiMi^' ’Irittl^artdjHirig of d^ltMuat^) the 
Uoodilied ai^ Ht^'lBaaMOWNi, ivill find fiill eondr- 
mataon, er«ij|pt£iig ia the right |dace, just, as it 
vreee, written order. Those who want something 
more than mere fbel to feed their preeonvictions 
had better sriok to their instincts or their Finlay. 
There is nothing definite here to guide their judg- 
ments: nothing, from calm Lord* Stanley blowing 
hot and cold as mechanically and unfeelingly as 
Dr. Beid’s patent ventilator, down to that precious 
vice-consular pair, the Messrs. Calocherino, Greeks 
passionately Greek, who write English official de- 
spatches about a burning Greek question in Greek, 
and who do not even know the name of their 
immediate chief, usually calling, as it appears, Mr. 
Consul Dickson Mr. Consul Dunlop. In plain 
English, we are constrained to say that this Blue- 
book is a heap of rubbish, in which it is not worth 
while rammaging on the chance of finding valuable 
matter. Our own natural concern in the whole 
business has been to keep well clear of all complica- 
tion, to give presumable good advice to all parties, 
sparing]^ and cautiously, and generally to turn off 
the gas— the old Palmerstonian gas, all fiare and 
no light, whereby we were once wont to study our 
Eastern ^estions— down to the lowest point short of 
aottml eccMncfdon. Lord Stanly has done all this 
pi»dl^C%><'‘hnd It is mere carping and ingratitude to 
any particular inconsutencies in his action ; 
he sure, there are plenly 5 but then who 
ft patent ventilat(» with inconsistency for 
odd? Cretan complication, as 
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entangled by the cross action of diplomati‘.ts and 
belligerents, might more than once have been disa- 
greeable and even dangerous to us ; we should be 
thankful for being kept well out of it, and not ask too 
many questions about what we shall never m mage 
fully to understand. Lord Stanley’s sources of infor- 
mation, the character and position of his agents, and, 
generally the eflSciency of his office, and the state 
of the British public service in Crete and elsewhere 
in the Levant^ is a very different matter# 
partiiy revealed in the Blne-b^ol^ 
sobjeel of enqniiy ii^eed-HUl 
pinbahfy be eemdoeted in * 
able to the i'ormgn Office sooner # 
delay much longer in taking waming 
for mcample, as the Messrs. 
bnlletans disguised as Bri^sh omsiilar in 

setting their now half-roinoas lumse In iN^bte 
the Eastern crash comes. 

To understand the immediate pod^on of affinMI in 
Crete, it is, on the whol^ more necMsaiy tb bear in 
mind the antecedent condition of tibo in4%enoos 
population (ff the island and the penaanent mvtaal 
relations of its several divisions than to waste Isihonr 
in fruitlessly unravelling the tangled web aS oomtr- 
renoes since the outbreak of insttnec^bti. $hM(| of 
our :[^|nders who wish for a eln# fb 
of events vkUI do well to read An 

artide in the ‘ Satnr^vBevkns* of 
who trani a key to the ^plomade 
of the traasaedons wfll best frhd,|IT 
the **Sim§* Aihenisia 
the Isfue of thAt PAI^ for Mo 
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documents afford us the only continuous general 
view of the series of external and internal events in 
Crete as yet recorded; both are clearly from the 
same pen — that is, the pen of one of the greatest 
of living histoiians— one whose authority upon all 
subjects connected with the medieval and modem 
Greek race and its history, an authority earned by 
fifly consecutive years’ residence and livis^ study at 
Athens, is not only the highest, but is unique. ^ It 
beepmes a public duly, we may say once for all, to 
t allj risk of the opinions of such a man 
^ liflap of modera^glieft 



m 






^ 1 1 rrr'TTO fiT if™ nr ’irra >5 ; f r 


ipuniBilm; on this aecountwe now 
0 nare ofban before referred, to the spec^ 
^ <lf Ife. Finlay as one not to be ignored ; it 
eitb^ O^g^t to be followed, or some sufficient r^uson 
for from it is bound to be assigned, at least 

by any one deeming it worth while to write seriously 
t^pon nndem Gredc matters, and not merely as a 
dh|da| rhetmo or Christianity. But, before the 
question is studied by its events, it must be learnt 
frmn its fouoda^on. Neither the origin nor the 
pqu|se of the insurrectiou is to be comprehended by 
the OSUld division of the Cretans into Mussulman and 
C^lui^ltien* The trae division is that laid down by 
in a SKwt important passage of his peful 
Crete,’ published m the 


<«ti|liiitdnto native Mussulmans, Christian 



ihid Christian Inowlanders, practioally 
01 these, the former, a popola- 
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j)ast tame and even cowed by Oie Christian ’noun 
taineers, crowded for refuge into the fortified t own 
at the first outbreak, itself a proof of their h -is o 
ascendency, the more warlike among them itkin^ 
service with the Turkish army as irregulars or Bashi 
boznks. These are the perpetrators of suoh murders 
and outrages as have been eommittedy esuqpwated 
at their i!i|||tiliaan from hooee ih^ 
aKjptid^ in tiunr tfoiiMir 
atrooiotts. 13ie Mooni 
landen^ am the insnrgaata. It is 
that th^ were not driven*to 
least by Turidsh oppressirm, Imt by' ^ 
ment acting for years tc^ther on elWa>g^jfei|ioM 
feeling, and at length palled Uke a tn^gghif by a 
single finger for an object which had n€&^og to 4i> 
wito Crete. Their disafiSection has ahraya been mcore 
or less open, they have constantly set the Tuddsh 
Government at defiance, and have never concealed 
their intention of turning the Tnrhs out of the iafond 
at the first favourable moment; not from any 
to annex themselves to the Grei^ kiiigdom, a desire 
only felt by the townsmen edtmatsd M 19^ or 
ilthens, but ready to simulate that deidfe nnalde 
to get rid of the Turks in my athev mgf. I^idr 
idea is that of nationality in its 
forn^for their taxation and tiiidf 
noting; and thiy were 
rather than oppressed. Th^ WNlt| 
ton»> nor powwfel, bat iheh^t ‘ ' ^ 
cennivBaee and sympa*^ df 


f •‘ii ' ’1* ' 
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mass of flie village population of the island, were 
between ilie hammer and the anvil. Their gfriev- 
ances, though overstated on their behalf, were sub- 
stantial, but they were such as are common to all 
subjects of the Sultan, and not peculiar to them as 
Cretans or a& Christians. They had no love for the 
TWhs, nor yet any active desire to change tib.eir 

^ # tli«n 

by the accession of Loyrhua^lpa 
fmh^ (diidike tf the Turks waa roused into 
aotioh by success of their mountain brethren, or 
who vratu broken and mined by the destmetioz^of 
villages and the suspension of field labour during ^ 
pit^rese of tiie insuirection. Unlike ilieir Mussul- 
man brethren, they had no strong places of refiige 
into vrhieh to fly, and though the amount of actual 
outeage to which they were subjected has been mon- 
strously and wilfidly exaggerated, "being even dis- 
proved in the aggregate by their own statement to 
Admiral btoton, they most nuquestionably have been 
sQfflBrlBg %i ii Mb |tot^s &om starvation and exposure. 


The bulk of Ibis population has now disappeared 
firoiEU They have bemi transported to Greece, 

whom t^y fom a strain on the resources of the 
0Sn^ky,t whioh unfortunately fi^ on the patriotio 
UUduot on tibe Government, which 
witih ita patriotism. Nobody 
Jkt iWiuittd huh tiie TurUi, the people 
ba |to towns, (utd the insurgoais. 
of iho poaitkai since AaM 
at aS Idea of con* 
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ciliatory missions, of autonomy, and the like They 
simply mean now what they meant all along; to 
fight with as much force or show of force its the) 
can muster, until they can cajole or urge the Towers, 
which they see are making no secret of their ^^mpa• 
thy, into overt political action in their favour. ^Vhen 
they find they have utterly failed in this, the) will 
give up the game — until the next opportunity. 
Meanwhile, they have availed thenmelves of the 
anaisiaee, imposed upon the Turl:l lijf 
of Turley as 




M f n y 1 iT‘ 




tk>D against Tnrkej, in oxAet to oea 
fcxrees and'recrait tlieir stores $ and ae* 

counts ih^ are confronting the diminiatAd feBeea flf 
the Turks in the vezy same moantain gofgaae that 
where thej took their first stand in Se^ptSEnher hdA 
year. When the Turks overcome them and tnuoiple 
them out^ as they may do with the help of wintmr, 
and since the r^ent blows sustained by the hle<daide> 
runners, they will have recovered a dasert. The 
mass of Cretans who might have accepted autemomy, 
or have registered their wishes he&nMa dfiphanatiic 
commission, or have given ihemsmvas to ai^r 
other European makeshift, are now aU goaa To 
send the GrandTizierhxp»sointocQiiie3ia>teapM{ile! 
who merely existed by hypotiketris^ and trho in mi|fty 
were being transported ont the ifllimil 
of a thousand a week, was a 
not its leasi &tal efilftt wifi 
the highest £gn% in the Torlflfi^ 
faHare hefroe the eyes of thslIliiililA^^ 

We shall soon find occasion, to 
token by us last April— that^ as 
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only, and at whatever cost to their pride, the Turks, 
on the whol(‘, would act more wisely now, as many 
montlis ago. in rectifying all their false positions by 
playing the forward game, and in giving up that 
which they cannot keep excei)t at a loss, in the face 
of their imminent and deadly peril, than in clinging 
to the shadow of an integrity which their friends 
are only undermining in the interest of their foe. 


wsm meuc serViojb ih 

Xhwmivr 186 T. 

Hb&mAmied. recentlj in strong terms npon the 
cixcomStftnoe revealed to ns in the last Cretan Blue- 
book, oar ultimate sources of official informa- 
ticm re^pectiag the course of the Cretan insurrection, 
in all parts of the island excepting that under the 
immediate cognisance of Consul Dickson, actually 
lay in the reports of two Greek gentlemen, one 
holding the post of unpaid vice-consul at the city of 
Candia, the otiber that of unpaid consular agent at 
Betimo. These reports, no doubt, are addressed in 
^e first Ibstance to Mr. Dickson, thei immediate 
official superior of the Messrs. Calocherino, and they 
do not reach the Foreign Office without having 
undergone, or had the opportunity of undergoing, 
thokji^tieism of that gentleman, to say nothing of 
their being mostly transmitted through the offices of 
the h%lui)P ambassadorial authorities at Athens and 
Qo9tstwati3SO|de $ but stiU the feet remains that the 
uBhliliite of the British Foreign Office upon 

a '0ei#(9inr ^ rocdi of whidh is said to be Greek 
na^flamllistiQ ore not It^lishmen, but Greeks. 

U0 H 
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Our remarks of lost Friday, coupling tlit'so g' iitle- 
men together in an absointo identity of cap.ii‘ity, 
character, and feeling, are rather hard upon Mr. 
Vice-Consul Calochciino as they stand, witliout 
further explanation ; for he^ at all events, writes his 
des|iatches in English, i!|^e it is |is nsfics^e 
who writes thsBi inGhn^; it hi 
not the Tiee-consnl, who nsoslly 
son Mr. Dnnlop, and we are bound to 
superior officer’s reports are, on tite wholes Kti^nkasht 
and written conscientiously, and with critiesJ in- 
tention as well as critical power. This may be 
tested, and the two namesakes or relations well con- 
trasted, in the relative accounts given by each of 
Omar Pasha’s eastward march in the middle of last 
May, or of Beshid Pasha's march from Candia, to 
join him at the same time with a force far too small 
for the occasion. One account is passionately Oreek, 
toeing merely the snbsmnce of the insurgent bulletin ; 
the other is as good as anything an Englishman 
could have written, and is an honest account. 

We owe Mr. Lysimaebus some reparation, in so 
tieir as we may seem to include him in a common 
censure with Mr. George. But the real fiset of the 
matter, and that which we write for the purpose of 
asserting emphatically, is that, be these gefiHomen 
worthy or nnwor%y, competent or incompotimt* ^ey 
have no business where they are. It is OfOt Mr tqpou 
them, nay, it'is even hard and cruel upcun that 
they should be where they are^ CCHn|elbdt io put 
strong official restraint upon* their 
and, as it were, sit in the judgment-f^ tlieir 
very selves ; and to do it for nothing 
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In this particular instance it may be presumed 
that these two functionaries date from the time 
when every maritime town in Turkey was full of 
lonians, mostly small traders and seafaring' people 
(neither morp nor less than so many English subjects 
when in that ootthtiy}, the duties and re^nsibiHiy 

upon'&g^andJ OChat 
ei&dently, nor indeed at alt, with- 
out Ian offioial staff in some measure composed of 
lonhms themselves, or even of non-Ionian Greeks. 
The cession 6f the Ionian Islands afforded an obvious 
0pportnnii7 for a general revision of the consular 
establishments in the Levant, in order to effect a 
thorot^h Anglification of the public service; yet it 
was allowed to pass by. The Foreign Office pays no 
attention to the vice-consulates and minor agencies 
in Turkey, and it often pays a great deal too much 
attention to the consulates when the fit is on them. 
Will it be believed, that ait^r the warning of the 
autumn of 1868 — a warning surely sufficient to 
have demonstrated not only that the island of Crete 
was a mass of combustibles, bu(( that those com- 
bustibles were being sedulously economised and art- 
fully disposed, with the direct object of preparing for 
an Incendiaiy outbreak at an undetermined iuture 
time — ^will it be believed, that ftom that time till ^e 
aothal outbreak last year our Oanea consul was 
positive^ changed six times ? The reason of these 
cfaatigee is simidy inscrutabl#; we believe it merely 
to**be a cmlain wantonness of routine. An island 
pedtdiar circumstances of Crete should 
hhv^ been the'ol^ect of the most continuous official 
care ; H should have been confided to some steady 
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man of tried ability, iii&tnicted to itiako himselt 
thoroughly master of a subject verj' complicate I, and 
only to be fully understood on the spot, ultimately 
acquiring pai*amouiit influence* without palpubh seek- 
ing to acquire or make a disjday of tlie sanu So 
far otherwise the leal case that Jlr. Ilaj and 
Mr. Guarraemo, and Mr. Dunlop a\eiai,ad little more 
than a year (i])iece in th(* island ; Mr. Dickson had 
not been much inert* than a }ear there i\hen the 
first open signs of disafler tion were given lust spiing, 
and does not seem ever to lia\e travelled about in it. 
What^continuity either of policy or of 
can be soi^ht for in the deepst^ 
from all porta of the Xierma^ frmti. 
from Barbaiy, wboQj ignoswil 
axrml, and each q>mted 

to look abont him ? It ia too bad, iiid^KlriNOt 
to be jnetified the cboumetaneea fbflil[^||pi!iii ^yaa 
nothing for ns to dof and that we did 

noising. There was eveiTtbingto kiio#,a«ddw» 3 r- 

thing to see throng. Who is answendder frir these 
things? The chi^f of the foreign OUee, ISte the 
law, de tnintmu non ntiai ; his hands aia frdl of 
momentons qnesfions of ijolicy, to sajr iK^idag of 
IParliament, and he eannot know ei'esTthln^ abont 
tift minuter details of his office. Bttl if he doea not 
malm an effort te know, he must take the C0iwe> 
qnenees, and must ran the risk of dndis^ bWfftf 
some dajr in front <ff« matt^, (ff the jl|Ssst to' 
portoace in qniet times, mddsnlf of 

maadmnm importanee, withtod ^ 
of inf<»mdtott wherein to find ihe lay of 
He habitnally prdfen ranidng itot 
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in^ the iu I ernal machinery of Lis office, and giving 
trouble to his clerks, and so matters go on &om hand 
to mouth IS before, just as they seem likely always 
to yo on. The Foreign Minister, in fact, is like the 
Russian (^'ar himself — a mighty ruler, yet still a 
slave in the hands of his own bureaucracy. It is very 
eas3 to talk of reform, but not by any means so easy 
to practice it against a dead weight. We are far 
from advocating any violent change of system with the 
appoiutnients to Levantine consulates, nor have we 
the slightest wish to substitute new for old machinery. 
We only ask for more consideration by the Minister 
hdimdC ivx sjpescial fitness of place and person in 
njppointoen^ when its tmtn^ ie 
#Aa conunercia}* These nuKit^ 
not to he left in the hands of clerks. 9 
Ministms firaist in so leaving them, the 
mUsarnl Tstribution will be a parliamentary riot, and 
the second coming of the Roving Englishman ; both 
of them things whereof our officials are m^htily 
afraM. Mr. Layard was once a new broom, and 
his spell oi power in the Foreign Office was long 
euoc^h to have enabled him to sweep the Levant 
otmsniates clean, had he chosen to take the trouble. 
Mr. Imyard may now contemplate in Mr. George 
Oalooherino and his grisly tales of massacres and 
tortures l^e Nemesis or avenging fiend of his own 
apathy. 
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Dcceml>tr28, 1867 

The series of diplomatic documents on tiie E I'^tera 
Question >^hich, as was iuinuuiiced b) the teh /rapli 
the other daj, has been published by the Jm, n^l tU 
St.-^Petersbouigy begins uith a description of the nep>- 
tiations T\hieh took j»lace bid^^tvn the Powers it the 
end of last } ear respectinj^ the union ot the Danubnin 
provinc(»s. Tlie dt^spatches on this subject bhou tliat 
the attitude of Eubsia on this question was basetl on 
the Convention of August ISoH, and that she 
declined to pronounce herself* either for or agaixmt 
the union, and withdrew her xupreaentotiftlM^ 
Cwiferenoeon percming tlmt 
in her Views being ®»r 

despatches dxmt Crete is ikt^rkfytm 6iw|p«lilt 
Cowral-General there, M. DeodniM^ 
the iiisarrection to the drconistaiHie ^juK^Poddlll 

•Gtovemmeat had left the Cretaos so altevilll^lpe hot 
* either blindly and entirely to snbmii ‘UmbmoSss 
to the caprices and abuses of tibe rssbas, 

Or to resist their pretensions wiiit snss is tlsshr 
hands/ The result of the interview betweea the 
Emperor Alexander and Foad Fbsha is liradia 
is described in a desiMitch from Prisce Goriohaltoff 
to Bairon Budberg, the Bowbm ambsMisdkr tA Baris* 
dated September 21, 1867. inte Priseepii^ ]|hab il»e 
Porte has eridently resolved ‘powliitic^ 
any proposal for giving up Cwi^ or bduMtSTfa 
miqsiiy ei the Powers into tho ptoMiG^ 
theitAwsd. All it win do ghw. I 

limited period ott the lesiovalolll^ 
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permit any Cretan to go abroad and alienate his 2>ro- 
perty in tlir island, and at the same time to maintain 
the bloelvad** and retain the military positions occupied 
by the Tarldsli troo2)8.’ This the Prince regards as 
equivalent to a summons to the Cretans to disarm 
and then place themselves at the mercy of the Turks. 
^ No guaiMiitee is offered cither for present or future 
security; nothing but vague assurances. And as for 
the general organic reforms for the remaining Chris- 
tians, we were told that the matter is still under 
consideration.’ The sort of ^organic reforms^ pro- 
posed by Russia is pretty clearly indicated in another 
despatch from Prince Gortchakoff, dated the 6th of 
April la6t% In the memorandum attached to that 
U utaiedthat the reason aMeiajpta 

ime hitherto ftiled is iMt fiief 
on ^ a basis ’ — that of the ^ amalga- 

nmticni. of eonflicting dements ; ’ and that there can 
be no rml reform until the social, political, and ad- 
ministratite institutions of the Christians are made 
distinct from those of the Turks. 

CllETAN TELEQBuiMS AGAIN. 

February 24, 1868. 

The Cretan telegraph wires are beginning to stir 
again after a long winter’s rest. Their utterance, 
howe^ar, is very much after the fashion of Baron 
Mundbauaatt’ft ibrnous post^hom, which was ^zen 
up winter and then trumpeted forth all 

tonea o£ the past autumn as it 
lo ibtkir* What coooeivalde use is there in 
Cretan nevre to us at third hand that is 
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twentj* days old, assuming it to be true, or to the pur- 
pose? When the Greeks hare any Cretan news to 
tell u8,-they are perfectly o^ble of sending it to 
Spiope themselTes by means of telen- 

ivim niioh is «t 
imnd 41iem lumi^ig to dn nil 
any actions in Crete m a eottiddbMlila^in%li^^ 
b^inning <i £ this month, mih thousands 
with a marked result in &TOinof iheii!niiqgent%ths|y 
would not hare let the triumph pass nntcM aiod 
untelegraphed, we may be s^ of that. Nor, ftom 
the very beginning of the insurrection onwaa^ 
have they or any foreign newq»aper conrespondent 
in Athens ever thought it worth while to condense 
into a telegram the cturent day-to-day writing of 
the newspapers upon Crete, avowedly as such. Such 
writing is merely for local consumption, sAd good 
for the day alone. Under Uiese circumstances, tibere 
is no conceivable object in a telegraphic agent at 
Trieste or the like distant smport taking up the 
story after it had got old and stale to srad it to 
Western Europe as a novelty. Thus we arc told in 
the present tense of the ‘ native Turks ’ — tibat is to 
say, the Mahometan Cretans, who have hardly a 
drop of Turkish blood in tbeir veina— petitioning 
Aali Pasha to be removed from the iftb^^'Snd of 
Aali Pasha refusing, at a time when WO in X^aadoa 
and Paris bad already heard ibr nearly n Hi^'bbai 
the Pasha had left Crete and arrived alf ^!|pintanti- 
nople. The real fact is that there is 
ever to say about Crete, when yon nsi!^ 
that the Eussians are still tramy^<W^^^ 
from the island, and openly landing 
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insurgents, and that the blockade-runners are as 
efficient as ever. The insurgents are making raids 
on the Turkish lines when they hare a chance ; and 
the Turks are tcyipg to oatoh the insurgents and put 

wke^ej hare a uhanee, 
ho^gttuneio saf 
shbli^-ili "^wisely my nof&ii]|>w.their wiscloin being 
douhSecah guiekeued by a> sense that when th^ 
attempt to about Crete i& detail, their sayings 
bteak down somehow, and do not meet with the 
credanoe desired. The ^Trieste telegrapher is simply 
doing them an ill turn by seeming to speak for them 
and taming molehills into mountains appaiently 
with their mask on his face. Of the political aspect 
of the matter, as distinguished from events and 
operati^B, there is doubtless plenty to say ; but the 
shortesiihay of representing it and the most handy 
for reference is to liken it to the great scene in ‘ The 
Critic,’ with bon Whiskerandos and the imcles and 
nieces all at a dead standstill with their daggers at 
each other’s throats. The Turks can’t put down 
Crete, or at least prevent the Greeks from blockade- 
runiiing, and the Greeks can’t wrest the island from 
the Turks, and the allies can’t keep Russia off, and 
Russia and Greece can’t make the allies coerce 
Turkeyi and if Lord Stanley could come in as the 
Beefeater and command them in the Queen’s name 
to pot their arms down, all might yet be well ; but 
he eauH, and that crowns the edifice of this wondrous 
aggregate noa posmmuB. 
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CRKTE 
January 1, 1869 

TLo Lite Constantinople telegram aonoiincin^ the 
surrender of Colonel Petropoulakis, the well-known 
fighting chieftain of Greek voltmteera, whom we 
only heud of the other day a» in 

the sootii-eaet of Ctibe at the head 
appar^% well-cqnipped foroe, a 

batteiy of artillery, has jjnst been oonArtn^ by 
another telegraphic announcement to theimlb eUbet. 
The said confirmation, however, resta cm ttom awer- 
tion, it should be observed, and is notseeoraq^anSed by 
any voucher. There is, thereibre, no way of bring- 
ing the truth of the intelligence to thodtost. It 
seems extraordinaty, certainly, that a nsulPc^ very 
high, indeed of exceptional, personal^ Courage and 
decided military capacity like the old Mainoto 
captain— a real man, not an Athenian windbag — 
slionld let himself he taken or fling up the gome in 
this way within a fortnight; being, moreover, «t» 
well acquainted by his past experience with the 
wonderfhl facility afforded by the country itself ft>r 
baffling almost any pursuing force of regular troofis. 
Wmre Petropoulakis not already well knUMm ao a 
patriot, it might be suggested that film had 

gained him "over by very simple hmus, bsl that is 
out of the question in his case. Wo )!NUI|NMit that 
the old warrior simply found that timveivui iw ]M#P« 
nucleus of revolt at the place whom It aieli^ 
ing to Hr. Finlay, that he landed $ 
tain refoges, available in summer, warn 
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a-} usT;al in December ; that the plain country had 
c(jrne to be covered with a network of military roads 
and blockhouses since he left the island, and that its 
scanty population was not too well disposed towards 
the volunteers^ who had come like a flight of locusts 
to eat them once more out of house and home. 
Under these circumstances there would be nothing 
Infhbaisumender — ^un^er conditions, presmnably, of 
notiiiag. The Turks are naturally 
in court nith perfectly dear con- 
scieucef to matter of Crete, and would fiiin 
obriate all poambility of its being there pleaded that 
a Cretan insurrection, or what may by courtesy be 
so called, continues to exist: consequently, they 
make the most of this last story telegraphically, 
knowing by instinct that Crete is sure to turn up at 
the Conilbrenee in spite of all preliminary limitation. 
As regards the actual fact of native insurrection, 
apart from this last expedition, it is certain that 
during the whole of the past year one or more bands 
of Cretan mountaineer insurgents have been main- 
taining a footing in the island, shiftiu(| about firom 
one fastness to the other as each became too hot 
to hold them; the Turks prefening to draw them 
gradually to a head within bounds by constructing a 
system of roads and blockhouses, rather than waste 
the sbpeDtgth of their troops by useless pursuit in the 
Add. We know from a valuable eye-witness, an 
ocf^isk^di correspondent of the ‘ Morning Post,’ that 
one ^ese roads was actually driven through the 
heti^ the Sfrkiot country by tbe autumn, for 
be»fi|^,.Sl<mg it* The insuigents wqpe in great 
distssss' -dm Jbdd and medical stores durinsr the 
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summer. Mr. Skinner, their best, indeed their only 
wary and judici«ms, advoeate and champion m Eng- 
land, made a stronf; ap|)oal on their behalf in the 
columns of the ‘ Times,’ which elicited one of the 
most ill-nourished controversies in a. small ay on 
the abstract merits of Turk and Greek that we ever 


had the misfortune to read. Tlie bands, subsequently, 
were gradually driven to the province of Mylopotamo 
in the north-c<‘ntre of the island ; very mountainous, 
yet maritime, facing the Archipelago, ioU of littile 
creeks and nooks, and cons^oentiiy 
for Uodkade running f3ie 
pronounce this as Eton <3hti^k 
th^had to depend, as it wonld 
provisions. New accessions of did 

not receive, fur additional months to hy 

no means wanted. The nnstarved reiil(||B#;^,thMe 
bands we suppose still to be roving <ni thl^^sahonts, 
and it is perfectly open to any one, quite as tqpen 
as ever, to consid<^-r them as the represmttotivsa of 
the entire agricultund and pacific pt^nktyioB of the 
island — the^rctan Christian a^regate, whcKta many 
believe to Itave taken up arms as a whole Ja revolt 
against intolerable Turkish oppression. Ihs best 
practical Cfimmentarj on that view is to bo fianud iu 
Mr. Finlay’s pithy intelligence that on a recent 
occasion the Cretan Chruttiani^ ihemsch^ the in* 


surgents by hypothesis, if we iJtelWd to 

repeat our usual and unavdidalde so 

indignant at the destruction 
real insmgents, that they 

fonght in mrder to help the a 

cargo of the Eaesis, which was a 
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Sfakian port under the protection of an insurgent 
band 500 strong. The bulk of the native Greek 
Christians in Turkey have their own feelings on the 
slate of things in the East, and those feelings, hostile 
enough to Turkey, and longing for a united Greek 
aggregate as ah ideal, do not in the slightest degree 
lead them necessarily to seek annexation to the 
Hellenic kingdom of real life. That such should be 
the case is th’e crowning disgrace of Hellenic states- 
manship. Yet the contraiy proposition will be 
, stated at the forthcoming Conference, 
hi su re*that action will not 



January 2 , 1 869* 

We Wrote our observations on the snrrender of 
PetroponlaMs under the impression — derived from a 
letter Mr. I'intey’s, in which that chief was styled 
D. PetropottlakiB — that the person described was the 
elder warrior of that name. More recent infom^tion 
desoribes as him as Leonidas, the son. The surrender 
is equally significant either way. It will he reinem- 
hered that it was in company of the father and the 
son ^at Mr. Hilary Skinner * roughed it ’ most of 
the time he was in Crete. 
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ARTICLES 4ND NOTES 
ON CENTRAL ASIA AND RUSSIA. 

Vnm the Qoartkrlt Bmnr of ,, 

Tmoeh in Cmtrat Aria. By AnatilhSI 

1864. 

Tee past jeat* will be memombto in bf 

the Geographical Society for two df ite dUd 

most legitimate triamphs. On the &8t ObOOEio^ an 
Oxford first-class man told a stirring tale <if adltaifkire 
in an absolntelj new and vii^fin oonntiiy^ hStherto 
un|n8ited except under conditions which vedot^ the 
^Veller to the categoiy of a mere senseless ctnpse 
in a coffin. He told his tale, too, more as iterodotos 
would have recited at Olympia than like a common- 
place voyager of the nineteenth century. He ^oke 
with all the spirit and picturesquenew of the old 
Greek combined with the carefol eloquence of a 
trained orator, and his crowded audience admhed and 
applauded the accomplishments of the spealwiioless 
than they appreciated the intenest of ptirntral 
Eastern country thus brought befin» 1h«^ tqm. The 
severed stickler for science unalloysd 
hunthok clamorous for pure geogti^^^ 1km and 
admittfl that the Society Imd 
eharacm dnce its last great 

iispro4b^i^> ^ 

geogrsflhioal, so mnch as of a mo«b 
ca^.pi^ieoologlcal, character^ 
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pleasure felt by all Mr. Palgrave’s listeners was de- 
layed from tlie thorough sense and conviction brought 
homo to them by his command of language, of the 
intellectual power and acquirement which enabled 
him to guide and control all the various changes and 
chances of traltel. The hearer’s perception of a strong 
mind and will riding safely on the whirlwind of fa- 
natieioia 9oid directing the storm of opposition, was 

manifest gifts of tim able 
itBt when, on the second of these occasions, 
the s%ht ahd delicate figure of our Hungarian der- 
vish, worn and wasted b jr toil ,and hardship, first con- 
fronts^ his London audience, the power and resources 
of la resolute and cultivated mind were at least made 
equally clear, and that, too, in spite of his defective 
power of speaking a foreign language, rather than by 
the help of any management of its beauties andftfe 
artifices. Extra-Chinese Central Asia cannot, ii is 
true, be called a virgin and unknown country in the 
same way as the centrif of Arabia, nor can a visit to 
it be held to constitute a real epoch in the history 6f 
discovety Hke a visit to the WahMbi kingdom ; d>ut 
it is, if possible, even more hermetically sealed to the 
traveller finom Western Europe. In the one country 
such a traveller is but a mere nondescript stranger, 
one whose habits and manners are hardly known and 
cannot be tested by comparison; one whose race 
wottld be assigned to Europe through deiik>ult of 
knofls^^ rather than through actual knowledge, 
and he ran take his chance in this way. In the other 
oc^ni^r heia not only a hated object, but a dreaded 
a feo^Unr olgeot as well. No Enropewn 
09 »|ihni^i^ra(!adn a disgniae undetected in Turkistan 
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owing to this very familiaritj-, unless his disguise l)i* so 
perfect as to have become to him a second and As-iatic 
nature ; and even then, to all intents and purp' ises 
on Asiatic, he will have to run the gauntlet of a 
thousand chances of ultimate detection luid its con- 
sequences. It was not to be eiqiected, that 

otst Destvi^ shonld 

beyond tSie meiesttraifii mid 011 
toons, when his whole recent liib j 
fi>r edsfenoe, snch as to press ereiy 
brain but that of self-presmatbn, 
necessity of concentrating Kis thoughts sstety 
and hour on that one subject amid the iKNfMks of 
Turkist^. Yet his oral narrative was ratjr anttiWlteg 
and entertaining, bringing forcibly to l%ht the con- 
stant danger in which he stood and the chcsslilce 
game of insidious attack and dexterous ctefimee in 
which he played his iiart 80 well. Before we proceod 
to ibllow bis career, as set forth in his written narra- 
tive now before us, it will, perhaps, be considereil 
not ^necessary if we say a word or two respecting 
the legions which formed the scene of his enterprise, 
the Objects of his journey, and the oontBtiona under 
whichhe carried it out, as compared with those nnder 
which the same quarter hod been preriom^y vhdted 
Englishmen. 

phical names by which we tm wmit to 



the various oompoa^ 0 ^ 
r^[ion loosely catted Centnd Aria 
Asia by the Gmnaaas, are nrither | 
and reqoixe some mod^deshlon on %. 
bask. At one time, evmylhing 
south of the Slber^ firontkr, and 
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and Afghanistan, was called Independent Tartarj, in 
contradistinction to the immense space bounding it 
on the east, called sometimes Chinese Tartarj, some- 
times Mongolia, &om the race of men then supposed 
exclusively to inhabit it. This last covered eveiything 
in the Chinese empire except China proper, the Man- 

its 8oatb.VM>tem 

commonly called Idttto Bn- 
la impossible to conceive why. A more 
Mtitmded intercourse with Asiatics has led to a better 
knoiiledge of the ethnology^ and geography of these 
parley and consequently to the partial adoption of the 
more reasonable terminology which distinguishes 
them as Chinese Turkistan, Bnssian Turkiston, and 
Independent Turkiston. The Mongols ore not a 
settled people, and have hardly any towns ;* indeed. 


^ T]i0 chief Mon^l to^s, such as Urga, lie on the high road between 
Felnn and the Bnssian frontier, traversed three or fonr times of late 
by Boropeans. The Mobgols, however, have a native word, khoto^ 
a eity; the Turks have no native word. Shakr is Persian — ^the 
aaoient k$kxiram, the root of the kshatrapd^ satrap, or town-ruler; 

to tUi a fhmtiiar name of Ottcanan villages, is the Persian 
itii^ ebiolete and poetical, but suirviving in vernacular Persian in its 
a street ; kand, as old as the name of Aletzander’s 
HlMBiCaii^Pb SMarcand, is Persian, and means excavation or digging* 
bumwad by the Arabs, and nnd|r the form khandak, it gave the 
teaeenie ai^ Venetian name to the%land of Oandia : BSitgh fbr hdgkk, 
to ue 1^ ^e name Khan-baiigh, Hilton’s and Harco Polo’s 
tiiy the' old Turks to the < Imperial city ’ Pekin, has a 
In |K>etxy, and obsolete in the spoken language, 
SO tlttk it means * a plaoe of wealthy or great people.’ 
kS7 mere farther on. It is curious that no syste* 
yet been made to investigate the civilisation of 
llkans ^ the snrid^oe al^rded by the Turikish ]ani»« 
M wmm nb teellsnt^ Applied to the. Planish by Aindt 
|ii|ig;V wwftlgr 10 tang## tiD.li 
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so far as the country called Mongolia, west of the 
Gobi, has towns at all, these towns are of Turkish 
race in its oldest and purest form. But the uns* -tiled 
and nomadic tribes of the same parts are equally of 
Turkish race, and even appear to form a miyorilgr 
rather than a minority as compared aitk 

gola. .These are the 

to tiw veiy desert of CM^v. 
stihsted tp <me branch alone aimni^ 
general name being EazAk. The fiHM 
call this Kusak, perhaps to di8tingiiwdk'|ll|^ 
the Slavonic Christian Cossacks, so wdtt fcuitrim 
whose mune, nevertheless, is the same, wi^ a 
difference, as that of the wild TorkroUtocs. C^dpsee 
Turkistmi, then, may be held to npreseut the firmer 
Little Bucharia, being the prorince called Altiriiehr, 
or the Six Cities, by its Turkish natives, and Haa-dn 
by the Chinese. To this may be added the arsd 
Kirghiz pastoral migration within the ddnase em* 
pire. Bnssian Turkistan is actually the mune 
dally adopted for the new government or prorinee <ff 
that empire, comprising the Kirghiz steppe fim the 
Aral to the Issik-kol, or Hot Lake, tE^[Sthw with 
the recent conquests — whatever may he tlii|^ ^paot 
amount— from the territory of Khokaod. , p||G|Km* 
dent Turkistan consists of the three priimjl|lilil|^ m 
govenunents into which the tTzhek fivn^ 

qoeror^ the last wave of Turkish ilk, 

oslldciygiotnidarwkter. Dm Tnk** isiM 
li nf m mmi UMm 

dwellml^ had noHm Wf$a.p 

itii4 maai^ 

asad m nitih idkA lowtiefliift 
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hare crystiillised or grouped themselves. The most 
inaccessible of these, Khokand, is, broadly speaking, 
the valley of the Upper Jaxartes, a very fertile and 
ancientiy-peopled district, the seat of both commerce 
and oultivatiou, having many towns bearing Persian 
nua^i 1^ oottHdeniible population of T^ik, or 

Onrfbrniermpsdiowed 
dt(^ itortb nddrsigttth, 
-with the Altai and Himalaya, 
vig^i^ilpff tadfed Hddt Tagh or Billdr Tagh, the Mbtin- 
fiftondk or of Crystal, as the eastern frontier 
of-thadOtinfry. This, under the name of Bolor, has 
been jbstjdcted of late to the southern portion alone, 
imm^diatety abutting on the junction of the Himalaya 
and Ihe so-^mlled Hindu Eush. Eorth of this the 
mmtntains ’‘trend eastwards, and form the southern 
boundary of the valley of the Jaxartes, the origin of 
which lies in the Muz*tagh, and the extension of 
which Is much further to the east than has been laid 
down until very recently. The second principality 
is that of Bokhara. This is the valley of the Zar- 
afrhan, or Oold-strewer, a river rising in those un- 
known mountains which lie between the headwaters 
of the Oins and the upper Jaxartes, and which, so 
0ir ai^we know, shelter the undescribed Hill States 
of Mair and Earategin from the aggression of their 
n^g^bours. To this may be added the 
(d* the valley of the Oxusj so that 
ttfflfipoads in a general way with the 
% although it lost the essential part 
li^n shorn of the territory of BaQch 
our eld ehemy and subsequent ally 
of Kabul. The third is Khiva. 
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This is the lower valley of the Oxus, the ancient 
Chorasmia, in the inscriptions Uvarazmi, still called 
Khwilrezm in Oriental classics and modem <'ffieial 


style. All of these governments are cast in pK cisely 
the same mould ; in all the dominant race is Uzbek 
Turkish, as distinguished from any other 1 iirkish 
clan or subdh ision ; in all the subjug.itpd clas' is of 
the old Persian nice called Tajik, or, in Khiva, '^art, 
with a tendency to exchange its old language for the 
increasing Turkish. The soil is cultivated in all, ex- 


cept Khokand, by slave lalxiur, the produce of slave 
ibrays carried on by nomadic tribes, under the con- 
trol of the Uzbek authorities, at tbeexpenaaftf 
zDcoe eirilised or seetamn 
sOtme^^too, domestie damj is 
with an un&Uing snppj^ of ^ 

tribes which kidnap for these itilhwotti ' 
are also the chief instruments of iw<»l|>||^ 
among the Princes themselves ha 
fends. ' 



To the independent traveller 
this pention of Tnrkistan is praefical]|f aeeMMBNto ha 
tlm southern ride alone. Access to 
the north, across the broad wastes Of 
steppe, naturally enough depends mMj oa‘ 00- 
operstum and goodwill of fiossia, and IhaO Power 
has, of coprse, always reserved its idflOOritt^ Ifer Its 
own agents employed on diptomida; o»‘ 
buriness, Snob reservatiott has 
firomiIl£berality as &cm its 


pttfiMaMI ha this quarter. Wo 
the sj^ridieia Ofn^roaithes to 
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tan, ns also the eastern approaches from the Hima- 
layan side through the Chinese provinces. To say 
nothing of the vigour and the wonderful detective 
adroitness displayed by the Chinese authorities in 
carrying out their system of strict exclusion — an 
adroitness once baffled, however, by the Schlagintweits 
in their visit to Khoten — this part of the world is 
only just short of inaccessible physically. The pass 
from our tributary province of Ladakh, a dependency 
of Cashmere, which leads, under the name of Kara- 



korum, over the Mua-tagh, or Ice Mountains, is 
upwaxds of 19,000 feet high, and is, we believe, the 
in. the world in ascertained elevation, 
line, stretohing frota thci lionth- 
of C^pian to the roots of il(e 
, ajkVDg settled Asia stands, as it has 
li^jiloo^eoofrontingL^ and Scythian Asia, 
the only availaUe choice of routes. These 
resolve thenuM^ves into two sets or groups, the 
Bmlanand the Afghan. The fjjgmer groi^ com- 
lorises two xnun roads, each of which, however, 
has me or two subordinate alternative tracks, 
SiSd whm the others are unsafe from robbers or 
otilSBWise^ * One of these may be called the Hyroanian 
routes leading from Mdzander&n to Khiva, across the 
old bsdof theOzus, through the region of the Yomut 
T«i!l@»ii|aD8. By this rotde Arthur Oonolly tried to 
11910^ Med, having been kept wandering 

in an aimless circle by his Torko- 
on defeating his object. The second 
' Jl^Sihed'and the Besmt and OailB of 
lyrhioh its vmy anaient name (dtows 
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to hare been always more or less a desert.* Of the 
Afghan routes, the principal is that frenn Herat, 
convei^ing with the last-named Persian route at 
Merr. The second is, perhaps, better known to ns 
than any, being that which passes itova Eabol over 
the Hindu Hush to Bamiydn, and thence by the 
valley of Ehulm to Balkh. Most of this was fre- 
quently traversed — once, for its mountain portion, 
by a military force — during our Afghan occupation. 
As things stand now and since the A%han war, 
however, a traveller could only hope to enter Tur- 
kistan in this direction with the permission and the 
countenance of the Afghan authmrities; and these, 
though their goodwill might be secured through 
a resolute exertion of influence by their powexfril 
neighbour of Peshawur, are |pw more vigilaat and 
suspicious, more sharp-set fpd skilled to nose out a 
InrldDg Prank, especially one of the Enij^twh t^pe, 
than even the Uzbeks themselves. Hot, as we have 
said is the cas^with the Russians in Turldidnn, 
would our authonties of North-western India throw 
away such influence for any considerathnw of 
material State necessity. As for the sQa||iHme(em 


routes, any attempt to enter Torkistaaltahlfihldl i^ 
would not meet with any adeqaaite 
POTsia; for Persia, save by fits aoid 
powerless to^ protect hOT own nnfiratiiWi^^lM^^ 


* hi fiuukrit Maru, s dciert or dnut sqlil 
AtSurn, aid ms sow locaUj* oftta eshld 
bm rsiamnlod ligr liowmv 

of tiaW sad dcd^tkttiiinidawS;^^^ 
to M^poM too sahwiMflf St pNsnit, 
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and it could onlj be made ^th the consent and 
under the hasaardous escort of marauding Turkomans, 
with whom the sale of human beings is not a mere 
transaction but an exciting passion. 

When Turkistan is once reached, the difficulties 
aad obstacles which there lie in the path of the 
Frank must be considered as originating with the 
rulers rather than with the mass of the people. Ma- 
hometanism has of late years here assumed a cha- 
racter of narrowness and bigotiy as yet unexampled 
in tiie history of Islam, yet deriving its support from 
ihe most literal interpretation of the Koran and the 
Snnnat. This spirit of bigotry is further inflamed by 
the universal sentiment or avowed article of foith, 
that the IVank traveUer is but the forerunner of the 
Frank conqueror. A hundred anecdotes referring to 
this ffieUng are scattered up and down works of 
recent travel in Central Asia, some of which may 
probably occur to the reader. The neatest Asiatic 
qtescfa, and the one beat embodying a formula, we 
think to be that of a former Grand Vizier of Persia, 
and bitter oj^nent— in Busman interest, and per- 
haps mote—of England. H%ji Mirzft Aghasi, who 
once said to a diplomatist, with a curious anticipation 
of hip imperial j^tron’s simile, * Yes, Frank politics 




pm MS like Frank doctoring — you come and 
r pulse, say tre are very ill, then take our 
ble^ us to death.' We meditate with 
of argument which enables 
hcdd Iheh own in contpoiurii^ 
Mh iiBpemMhm with shahs andTUers; 







to argue dxxm the hoi^ 
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ing and dvilised Europe when in ocns^uft ite|^ 

nant Asia. Bat it is difficolt to pot this file 
Jaghat&i Torkisli, so as to be acceptable, or even 
intelligible, to an Uzbek with a drawn sword, and 
the trareller’s life in his grasp. The Uzbek ruler 
feels Mmself alreadj nndergoing Eastern punishment 
— ^waUed in alive, brick bj brick, in the advancing 
and inexorable stmctnre of Bussian, and, as he also 
tiiinks, of English conquest and dominion. It is 
no wonder that he increases rather than relaxes his 
supervision of every stranger who visits his territories 
and turns the spiritual as well as the temporal means 
at his command to account for this purpose. The 
recrudescence of that Mahometan bigotry which is 
now the distinguishing mark and the chief glory ^ 
the Uzbek in Islam, has waxed strong in Turkistan 
since the beginning of the century. It has no con. 
nection with similar sentiments currentiy allied and 
taken for granted, though on imperfect, eonfbaed, 
and unsifted evidence, to prevail in the OtbomaallBst. 


Nor does it seem to hare been the result of libo riarang 
Puritan movement of the Wahhftbis— wifk wlykd^'aa 
unorthodox or hyper.orikodox, it woidd'1^''ibt’i4li^j 


tagonisra. Nor do we know, with our aiip^ 
of judging, whether it is aSbeted 1^ 
continuation of the Wahhdbi movemmd^ 
under that name, to Indian groui^ 
augmented impulse, it worked, and yet ' 
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lelilren^ iei^encjr of 

obilaMtier ineUnecl towards religions |Caetice 
a]>d’<clevoiat meditation; but the present rdigiosily 
oftheepiimtiyis a matter of official command and 
poliee tegnla^ons rather than of spontaneons e^iritnal 
reviralinm. It was first set in motion, as an engine 
of statecraft, hf Mir MorM Beg, otherwise called 
Begi Jan, who ruled at Bokhara earlj in this centuij. 
This v&rj able and astute mdii, who has been well 
compared to Lewis XI., made use of it in order to 
conscdidate his own despotism. He did not punish 
at random and capriciously, like an ordinary Asiatic 
despot, but he never forgave any enemy; and by 
enformng with rigour the letter of the Koran and 
the traditions, he always ended by bringing his 
enemy within the grasp of the Holy Law. Since his 
time all the Uzbek states have been framed on the 
modid of Bokhara ; but they have not produced a 
maA of equal ability and force of character, though 
once or twice they have been in the hands of liberal- 
minded governors and good men. The system is 
disi^otly popular among the people, in so far as 
regards the accurate observance of the divine law. 
Under a strong hand there is absolute equalily in 
the'&MS of the Word, and corrupt justice, in its execu- 
is reduced to a minimum. This austere level 


tr A gnilSriiWQUAi ol tlw life «nd cMef writings of Syed Abned, tito 
l«||isS hsIhW'WriTW of Musfulnum onimosity, is to be found in a 
jfetmul of the Boyal Asiatic Society for ISSa. Ur. 
' ttsofem on India,' ideo laye mudi etress on the snljeot, 
to eodtritoted tome additional informatioia 
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of theo^tic rule is not felt to be partial or oppressive 
when every Bokharian man alike is liable to be fli >gged 
to midday prayer on Friday if he fail to attend A his 
own accord, or every woman to be stoned to death 
for adoltery, and when every consoieiice accepts the 
decision. We are shocked at the paial|f|ii whi<di 
has here Mlmt on afi freedeta 
Asiatic is mostly content to 
deed, when original fhooghi 
disolmms rather than dsims ill* 

&ther it on some great clasrica! name hanHiiis it 
to pass. It is freedom bf speech along his 
and the power of reviling and bonung the tliibiia!' of 
his oppressors, which is to the Asiatic as tbo alt he 
breathes. This, already somewhat cortaaled hlBetria 
xmder northern suggestions of wholesome eeiSMmddp, 
has been destroyed in Bokhara by the otganised 
police espionage which, instituted f<»r in> 

spection, lias ended by becoming the inslremsiit of 
an intolerable tyranny, against which the sanctity of 
the harem itself has not been able to remain inviolate. 
Oormption increases with the weakness of tho%iov- 
enunents; delation is at a preminm, and no man 
escapes persecution whom it is worth while to per- 
sccnie. 

It is clear enough that travel, oat cf in 

sneh a country can only be nit^»lalMni^|tttlslB 
inveried with the authority and siuidl%|f 
marie charact^. Itisontyin’^Ma 
can retain and avow his n^oniilSty, 
ghan war, mid the visible advaniCO Of » 
of European arms and ideas, 
whole much difficulty in the Wity 0# 
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oiHcial traveJli'r profiting by the rare chance of some 
liberal poteiil ate being at the head of affairs. Under 
such circumstances Bokhara was visited by Moor- 
croft and hih party. On his return, the liberal ruler 
of Kundxiz, h^lioh All Beg, was found to be dead, 
aii4 ICooteroft experienced very harsh treatment at the 

djia^ ae did Trebeek and 
m I7 Inarddupr'i^i^ 
iprobaMy vnthont reason^ by^dtoen. 
BtgPijWy^bdae ywrf interesting work baa become onr 
ehialiWtral Asian olaqpic, was protected by a very 
liberal wan, wbo openly sought for intercourse with 
Eig»pe, the Ensh Begi, or Grand Vizier, subsequently 
beheaded. He always wore native costume. We 
cannot venture to say how far he had or had not di- 
plomatie instructions ; but when he passed through 
the territory of Moorcroft’s oppressor, Murad Beg of 
Kunduz, he had to disguise himself to the very tips 
of his fingers, in order to escape out of the Beg’s 
clutches, as he did at great risk. Burnes belonged 
to the orientalising period of our Anglo-Indian social 
deposits; and we can therefore commiserate with 
clear oonscienoe the pain of the situation which forced 
him to ednge before the Hindu vizier, Atma Bam, 
at Hnndnz, and toady him by running nervously over 
the names of the whole Pantheon of Indian gods. 
ThayMluinlmble Hr. Wolff, on his first journey to Bok- 
hSk^mti (ntti|i|nly iu>t protected by any diplomatic 
INitf'ise cannot go the length of saying 
1^ dit^ruise, if disguise be attained by the 
wt^ as the doing on of garments. If 
leif hhi wmds, he performed six huidred 

goelUilli^^ bf Central Asiatic journey in dervish’s 
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full uniform, consisting of the skin bestowed upon 
him at his birth. During the Afghan oecuj^tition, 
Turkistan was traversed in all directions by sub- 
ordinate British missions, pushed fonvard fk>iu our 
central mission at Herat, the outpost pf our coit^orva- 
tive influence and policy in Central Asia^^ To this 
course we were urged by the sense of uneasiness 


caused by the counter-demonstration of the Bnssian 
luriny sent against Eluva^ and sent und^ 
sible motiye of a far higher moral 
which was made to serve foy nnr fetal' 


making knight-errantfy at EabnL Ident* 

Dr. Lord had gone shortly before to ITnudi^ 
bul^ the former gentleman going on thrAfigti 
sh&n to the source of the Ozus, which he was the 6rst 


to discover, 15,000 feet above the sea. Abbcitl 
from Herat to Khiva, and went thence in 

charge of a mission from the Khan to the advancing 
Bussian force. Before reaching the Bussiah posts he 
was set upon, beaten^ and pillaged by a band of 
Kirghiz, at the instigation of a Turkoman <duef, and 
only saved his life by the arrival of a feithful and 
brave young Afghan armed with letters and anfho- 


rity from the Khan of Khiva. Shakcs^peare, who 
subsequently earned his mocA enduring by his 
gallant rescue of the English captives from their 


conflnement by Akbar Khan, follow^ He 

obtained tha release of hundreds 

frbm ,. their long captivity, exchani^T:''^^ 

the Khivans seized by Bussia^ and 

prop^, amidst the applause of/;a 

frbslll^enburg to the <^8*pihd'of 


Snan* The elder Thomson was sent'flKQ^ 
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Khiva, and escaped only by great dexterity from the 
iiK'vitable fate of detention, followed by death, which 
awaited him on the receipt of the news of our Kabul 
reverses. Sh)ddart went early to Bokhara; ConoUy 
to Khiva, Khokand, and Bokhara: Bawlinson was to 
have joined hhu at Khokand, or accompanied him 
to that place. There, and at Khiva, all these diplo* 
matic agents, properly supported by their country, 
were treated with kindness, and, so far as suspicion 
wojill ajloif, with distanction. On the oaracMi 
wil|Pp^ ih dreadfhl &te of the two 

names hate n<^ come to he the th* 
abeompaniment of the mention of Bokhara 
to Stii^l^men, we cannot now dwell. The whole evi- 
dence oh the subject is compressed into the masterly 
narrai^ve of a special chapter by Mr. Kaye, in his 
history Sf our war in A%hauistan — a work as awful, 
as simply aridsHo, and as clear and lofty in its moral 
as an .S^hylean trilogy. It is distressing in more 
vrays than one to refer to the matter even after this 
lapse of time; and it is not now for us, therefore, 
in/andum ttnovare dolorem.* 

No official communication, with the exception of 


* We eeme aerose an extraordinary statement m a recent book of 
tnmls the other day. Mr. Kavanagh, the author of • The Cruise of 
the Eva/ telhi us he sow in Kurdietan the prayer-book of Conolly, and 
shown by an Mnteresting Kurd* the tree to which ConoUy was 
bouhA when murdered. Thfe, after aU, need not be explained the 
or K^terence to the author's good Hibernian 
' 0|&sere» Qmt and Fotheringhazn, were murdered 
^eifslia In by one Helb Ali Khan, a Lor oif 
t mid Mt, Katanagh may have fallen into conAision 
imrnwif Olhevvisei and Indeed in any eaae, the 
xmrn ^ M nnd snA as we should not have expected tn nmet 
with TOO * we Ondie of the Eva/ 
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a native once or twice despatched to Kliiva from onr 
mission at Tehran,- has been held with Turkj>tan, 
from the return of Thomson until the appear ince 
last autumn of an uncouth booted Uzbek ambassa- 
dor from Khokand amid the brilliant throng of Sir 
John Lawrence’s famous durbar, impldting assistance 
against the invading arms of Bussia. We had gladljr 
washed our hands of Central Asia and all its poQu- 
tion, nor had anj other Fewer, «nre ftfen 


the remotest diplomaiie or 
Tarldstaii, mr tite fiuntest shadow 
to cover tl^ operations of aWeiillflc 
we have since known of the oonntzy, 
have known through Bnssio. Dr. H^tllid 

journey has formed the only eze^thm, tip % the 
visit, captivity, and release the four 
growers last year, who have pnblishsd ft v^r h^f 
account of their adventures and sulferji^ in &e 
Turin paper La Stampa. We are mmdl husUtted 
to dwell at length on this extraordinary man | <nt hb 
high moral courage and resolution in great things, 
combined with incredible physicid timidil^ in sm^ 
things ; on his humonroos candour and iitetenttve- 
ness of mind, always dripping with scatterbccdned 
religions small-talk. The Oriental, seeing him ride 
into Bokhara on his donkey, as he e h a a te d» dressed 


in ftin canonicals, from his opmi 1 
dmu^ among the hooting Filknmn 
rakhs, singing' of the algectlMft^^ 
Hesnevi in Persian, heemne dtsggmi 
would my litmnlly that the 
truly one disguised in 
wi& religions eialtation''r-«iid wtltd4 


m Imi ltd 
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rather than molest him, whatever the police might 
do under go\emment orders. Such a man would 
indeed be safe so long as he avoided religious contro- 
versy, txceptu> < xeijtiendu ; by which we mean, in Eng- 
lish words, that the controversialist must be Dr. Wolff 
— and it will be long before Europe produces another 
Dr. Wolff. 

Disguise will, doubtless, enable the European to 
in country, provided it be without 
piK>ifi«o noffioee to 
In Smope except 
• Disguise as a native J»et~ 
^ jlpiKity possihle to a Frank, who may he 
dhoe|^>iq^# «ay moment by those who really are 
th|il%ltlwl>h assumes to be : as a Jew or Armenian, 
it is courting outage and plunder; and as a 
Hii^hi, ^ is imi^ciicable. Perhaps the ill success 
of Ari^ur Conoids attempt to penetrate to Elhiva is 
to W attlibttted to his adoption of the native mer- 
chant’s disguise without knowing how to act the 
clnunCter, or to his imperfectly drilling his people 
in i^eirpaxt. At one camp he gave a chiePs wife a 
silk soaif and shawl ; at another his servant reck- 
lessly ffcing cakes of sugar into a bubbling kettle of 
rice; axtd Qie Turkomans, of course, credited the man 
who thai flung about valuable commodities with un- 
to1i(lirSflIl& tube had for the seizing. Accordingly, 
and beset him in every way. The 
mipVOtected wealth is the traveller’s 
dapl^Mn^ When Byron was talking big to Sir 
l^bout his intended travels in Persia^ 
HTtif ft i M W he was vecommended to begin 

by ^ buttons (ff his swaUow-tailed 
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coat, as he was going to a country where anybody 
would cut his throat for the sake of the brass. TJ ndor 
this very temptation, or that of his botanical tin l»ox, 
the scientific traveller Schultz was shot down by the 
Hakkari Kurds about 1830. No disguise of any kind 
can now be maintained by anyone who has stopped 
short of acquiring such an absolute masj|pgco%(^;;jpit 
and idiom in some one Oriental | 

^ adoption of some one £nm ef 
and manners, as to defy detection iu4eie,ti|i 
tests. There are {o-obably not ten men ip 
Bnssia even included,, who ^old stand soeliF 
regards Central Asia. To asB%n this gi«|fc || )i gN j ftpe 
in the difSculty of eluding detection to ^ i^i ^riir rn 
Lloyd’s, and the establishment of a line on otesimsrs 
in the Black Sea, may seem like assigning tim^oanse 
of the Goodwin Sands to Tenter||m ste^Je ^ but it 
is mainly the case, nevertheless. A month’s Jomsey 
is now saved to the Central Asiatic bomsd for the 
great capital of Islam, the halting-]dace where he 
can make more money and find more means of sup- 
port than anywhere else, and wher^ thcaefors, he 
loves to tarry awhile on his weary pilgrimage to the 
Holy Places of Arabia. Knife-grinding, and small 
peddling in petty Frank wares^ such as 
thimbles, reels of thread, canted ahente Vtkf, .Isown 
Frank till or box, with a glass top to til(,i||||||y^|i^s 
religioas mendicity, his favomdte 
pursoit of these-he feequents tim 
by preference, where the toariit 
tbg or kmnging any fine 
Street, staring with all fate 
of the mdmamcMet Hhaalk faeSteb 
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but does not see him, for he only sees with the eyes 
of his laquais deflaee, or of his local acquaintance 
— men by habit narrowed to their oyn business 
alone; and to these eyes the wild appearance and 
outlandish garb of the Toork or Afghan merely con- 
vey the» impression of something' from the interior, 


UK Mumdnum eonime «k oufre, good for nothing in 










Ifo evm the 
tthont hhn, inCk>nstantinople> He is jostled 
bf fnfidelB at emy step^he hears talk about inMels 
at every street corner; his ear gets accustomed to 
inddel accents, and his eye to infidel gait and habits. 
If hiaUitB are about him and his curiosity awakened. 


he becomes a connoisseur in the flavour of the diffe- 


rent growths of Frank infidelity. When he returns 
to Bokhara he becomes as skilled and as available to 
discriminate between the Frank actor and the true 
beUever, as surely as any wine-taster con tell sherry 
from Mhxsala. When Forster crossed Afghanistan 
in 1788 ; when, in 1810, Henry Pottinger performed 
his adventorona feat of traversing Beloochistan in 
thedNgnise of a horse-dealer; or when his gallant 


n^hew XSdred aj^peared in the streets of Herat, the 
scene of his feture fj^tay, as an Indian Mussulman, 
they iwsil aflbid to look unlike natives, and to be ill 


iheir parts, in an unsophisticated time 
BoKdi a jounwty (»nnot be made now, 
Ihdia into Turkistan. The ill- 
hi^gi^lih)tts*air^the nnidiomatic Persian, 
ptonunciation so hateftil to 
CwHwli %e cohnttess marirs which 


SU*. K 
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stamp the dominant Englishman — wonld convey no 
idea in those days to men who had norer seeji Eng- 
lishmen. But since the Afghan wax introducetl ns to 
the Central Asiatic, with the fulness, perhaps wv may 
say the nnattractiveness, of a photograph, no man 
may hope to carry a disguise undetecteu up ^ Khy- 
her or Bolon Pass, or adrance unguarded by official 
protection. What happens even there when the dis- 
guise is detected may he shown by the &te of Wolff 
at Eabnl, at a time when no reaaon eiiitiedfia«]Mil|^ 
an ih^llshinaii. Be, 
without rhyme or zeaepn, dhi 
oloihee, and tried to pMe tm a 
He was soon found out, and Bnaei 
city by the merest accident m tune to 
muzd^, bnt not from maltiiieidimsnih 
Afg ha n i sta n , and the saying goes tiiattlMr ipmmj 
of the Ai^i^uin is bnt t^ demmiey of Bi^h. 
HUmi UsibdCf zulm i Afghdn. TheiM^BtQRthtt|layod 
perfectiy, or not played at all. 

But it is not given to every man time to otmdnne 
at will the parts of Mezzo&nti and Ofliind& The 
three typical representatives of sncesssfed Mwd in 
disguise, whose names we have men^medahoi^had 


to lay the foundations of their art l»oe% aailda^, 
and to take their time about it} nor WOSidiQMiy Ime 


succeeded, even then, had they nod heenc MpK^i||^||)eSftt 
aldliiy and strong origmal gmxiiis 0 ^**MK*^ 
ixuwi Bnrtoaspcattmaayaki^jw 
enohudvedy among the Musauli^ili?^ 
grave mwt have been upanucd* # 

Yfwbdiy wsi fro’ mmretl 
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himself off from European society, and thus, in our 
eyes, committing a sort of moral suicide, merely to 
qualify himself for leading the utter dog’s life de- 
picted with so much vividness and animation in the 
strange narrative now lying before us. The motive 
which urged the adventurous Hungarian linguist on 
his perilous journey must seem to the English reader 
more extraordinary than the adventures thenoselves. 
A pilgrim to the shrine of an ancestral language — 
who ecNUia the crown of martyrdom in the sacred 



of ail, and more Sian a^'^ 
t itoptece of a gift^ foreigner to cotrdiice 

ifadh tibiae ia such a thing as the science of Ian- 
gtMg^' or even any science in language — ^who can 
proihaoe a ^ Wi^m Jones, but not an Anquetil, 
nor a lOsotna Ehtbsy. Mr. Y^b4ty wgi impelted to 
tiavd 1^ the desire of studying pracidwly'and in its 
pavQft'vemaonlar form the etymology of a language, 
as yet little known in Europe in that form, yet cover- 
ing’ in dialects, never amoimting to mutual unintelli- 
gibiliiy, a grMter continuous geographical area than 
any o&er language in the globe. Ihe Turkish lan- 
guage, which strongly influenced the Magyar both in 
its earlier and its later seats, has also an original Mn- 
tib^ with that remarkable speech, and his wish was 
towsewipi^ and UMess with n&otness the nature and 
vUlnal^ tiii* ori^fiaal kinship* Turkish dialects, dif- 
liMei flOn|unst over so lai^^ portion of the globe, 

trtih known in Europe under their 

^>ahd tibia aiibrds cmly partial help in 
writtmji in the JaghatAi or most 
"lilliillliNa leas paomrous, ate 
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iiaiBtt. 

imdentood liy oar 

o’btaining anjUiing like e |(»iapetent . 

the spofcra langoage. This last^demlang and 


ing into many gnb-dialecits among the Northern^ 
Bnssia]), and Siberian Turks, is mneh purer in Xade> 
pendeni^ and almost identical igth the -writtett ISa- 
goage in Chinese, Turkistma; the literary standard 
being one and the same, so &r^ the writer can att^ 
it, from Kazan to Yarkand. Unhappily, the word 
Turk is so completely identified in onr minds with the 
single Ottoman portion of this great race, that it con- 
fuses when nsed as a general term for the entire race, 
by appearing to speak only of a part, when the whdte is 
intended. ^Cjkrto is also inconvenient, for it may and 
does inclnde the Mongol and Mancha as weB, and is 
usefal as a generalisation which indicates and in- 
clndee these races in their common social aspect and 
nomadic stage of development. Some tenn is vntnted 
to comprise the whole stock, and at the aaom time to 
convey the idea of its nattire. There is ree% uotidiig 
for it bat to fall back on the word 
the ase of the same, whmievmr eonfiision 
in the case of the Ottou^, and deoMIng 
nature of the Central i^tic si 
Toork, awkward thoo^ the 
Germans have taken to call the 
canse the natives happen to 
at Sazan. This wiQ not he 
think, any more than their 
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tk MMW, as meaning ^ npn-Otto* 
ids 191&HM the iTatel^ and callj^ the Mongol 
M^rnnk or Mongol. So mnch of our information is 
l^lj to come firom Bnssia henceforth, that it is as 
w<^ to bear ^ese distinctions constantly in, mind. 
Ye^ even this deprives them of a descriptive generali- 
sation for the whole Turk group of Ottoman pltM 
l^tEur plus Yakut. 

Classided by language, the Turk and the Mongol, 
closely allied, form one order, generally and well 
ci^ed Altaic, co-ordinate with the Ugrian or Ugro- 
Fmnio, to which the Hungarian is now positively 
asoesrU^ed to belong. Each order, distinctly related 
to the other, forms a subdivision of the great pri- 
maiy cbea, now called Turanian, sometimes TJgro- 
Tartorian. Mr. Ydmb 4 iy seems to have copisidered 
it aja open question whether the Magyar belongs to 
toe Finnish or Turkish branch of this main stem. 
If Finnish be used as a general term for the whole 
l^gr^ltonic or Ugrian order — a use which vve depre- 
cate as tending to confound the generic with the 
spectoo» by the extended and consequently ambiguous 
use . qf a name firmty established as that of the 
spcmiepi^^e believe it is now'matter of absolute cer- 
jiiicki: Hungarians, whose original seat and 

eq.^heen wrapped up in much unnecessa^ 
this branch, and their closest 
' lies with its Yognl and Ostiak 
affinities of the Ma^^jrar lay 
or Soythio direoti^ has bemi 
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name of Bussia, Scythia is now not a country, nor 
an empire, forming part of any conventional Europe 
or Asia; it amounts to a continent of itself, and 
will come to be recogn^ed as such some day. The 
Russian, hi'^ Slavonic nucleus apart, is no European, 
and can aftord to do without the name: he is a 


Europeanised Scythian, leavened by our civilisation ; 
the Ottoman Turk is no Asiatic, but an Asiaticised 
Scythian, who has hitherto been, and may always 
essentially be, inclined to the Asiatic and lower 
civilisation. 'Xlie Magyars have not discouraged this 
tlu^ have always %hown a repugnance to 
yyi& so hopdieas and barbarous 
imddsheirB, stantad, wise^aod* md 
and OstialK ; though th^ have 
tbe length of denying this affinity and 
ip. the htce of science, as our own minor 
saMonalities are apt to do in like ease. 
H^eir t^WLdeney has, not unnaturally, been to lay 
stress on the undeniable points of at least historie 
OonneethHS with noble tribes, such as the Circassians, 
tn withr ih.e all-conquering hordes of AttUa and the 
myriad overwhelming waves of Turkish migratory 
conquest which broke over and swept the borderr 
lands af the West and South without a century’s < 
respite duriug a thousand years of authentic history. 
'S!^e loitering arch of Ottoman conquest, spanning 
from Belgrade to Baghdad— Gibbon’s 
Ogwe-Hiiall totters as a hundred years 
'go on so tottering until a shock comes 
|( but the imperishable arch of Turkish 
_ still spans with firm fmd nn* 

the yet wider lands ‘’trhioh stretch 
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from the Adriatic to the foot of the Chinese Wall.* 
There is something in this to strike the Hungarian 
iiis^pnaitioni~*‘'eiiough perhs^ to Tftalfft’ i]K"- 
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be safest ; that by way of Herat for choice. He was 
forbinate enough to find an old friend, Haydar Ef- 
feod^ aeoteditod hiei#M Ottoman Minister. The 

flod a leading Tnrk of 
wd 

T!he BoMt Mad WM finind 
llohaamted wiifi then healsging 
tfaaltowiW Aanothingwastobedoneyhbr.Ydmb^iy 
reiyi fiir •aevenl montiis over Persia in a semi-der- 
Thdi'olMnaotar, aa^ we hope some day to hear of his 
adraatmees when so doing, for Persia is the tme home 
of Bohemians, and onr Dervish knows how to teU his 
story with the real vt^bond Bohemian flavour. On 
his i:etQna*to the capital, he found the embassy beset 
by a gaaig of Toork pilgrims, bound homewards for 
tite rmnote interior, who had come to complain of 
ex^mtion practised on them by the Persian authori- 
tias at BWadan, on their return from the great 
Maeoa pflgrimage. The Turkish mission at Tehran 
exerpisof a sort of patronage, based on the sentiment 
of oommon origin and common orthodoxy, but de- 
void of sU political character, towards these Central 
Ai^tie pilupiinB $ protecting them as its clients, and 
flu najh^ny thwifi with a dole of money out of the Sul- 
tan% Uiese men, alvroys seeing Jlr. T4m- 

% 1 ^ ordbMxy Entqpeanised Ottoman Turk’s 
terms with the Minister, and talk- 
kisoo, had no possible reason to con- 
:,ilWy|Mag W a real Effendi, such as they 
the West. But when they 
Sffimdi was at heart a Dervish, as 
I Wim, and had a spiritual *oall’ 
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to pilgrimage as far as the holy places of Tartaiy, 
they eagerly embraced an offer which not only gave 
them an honest, true belieTetsfor a companion, but 
also an inflnentud paizon in high qoaitoa. To }Sar» 
Tdmb&y this was evidentiiy nteh an 

J^beloohsdffttlnvii^ — u— 


ITI ' * ri?* "tl j i ‘ 


fm m immediatp itart a«o«K#i^it 'v 
and snpparted in the wannest tnttv 
and dtily armed with an Othunan 
scnibhy little Tezherekf we presmne, so fiHnillni^',%iNP 
tourists, no doubt a work <ff %igh art in Oentnil AkAa 
— ^the Derrisb set out in the spring <ff 28|$8> fi)r 
Ehiya, by the least dangerous road Ihither, thnnigh 
the country of the Tomut Turkomans.* Hia.coin* 
panions, twenty>three in number, were chiefly 
jects of the C^ese empire, the ethers being ftom 
the upper Jaxartes, or settled parts of the Khanate 
of Ehokand. The leading man anumg them was one 
Hi^i Bilal, Court Imam, as he ia<*Btyled, to the 
Wang, or Mussulman Governor, under Chinese an* 
thority, of the city of Ak-su. Next to him stood 
Hajji Salih. These two simple mid exoeHeiit men* 
looked up to by the others and inflqendng t|#r eon* 
duct, evinced a special firiendship and snthOifi^ of 
purpose towards the Osmanli stranitBK^ 
proof against much temptation, and 
pleasant to read of. All were true 


* According to tho modem light hy vldchi ini 
lltiikith diahicter, Haydar aiiovld 

Iffidddi dog^ ^ the l6tt<»r8 of Brmtasi* biKhaif lit 
in the pre-oiM joturnuii of at tha 

dnft time we eter heard of 
eentimente in the HindCitiuif , or Indo^BnsiM 
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who had travelled nrnch and far, opulent paupers 
and kings in their rags, as old Saadi says ; they knew 
Turkey well, and were thus able to vouch for Beshid 
E0iBu^^s natioualily at every step. The range of 
a wandering may best be indicated by 8ay> 

mm bad been in<»e once, 

over i&e Eiighiz to 

aik Tagaaoxog. So they all fared forth 
^ pastern gate of Tehran pn a fine if^xing 
ilitnftig,?- jatoning their^ or religioTis chants 

irifK. light h^irts, and iloing their best to cheer up 
th^ low-spirited Osmonli friend, sad of heali at 
haring severed the last link which bound him to 
Isteanbid, and so ill brought up in that irreligious 
cai[dtid as to be unable to find solace, like the rest, in 
the Hnssnlman Brady and Tate. We confess to 
something like affection for these faithful men, and 
rOadify believe that Mr. Vamb^ry’s heart was wrung 
when he partoilNEh>m them at Samarcaud. So much 
is e^d, n^ without justice, about distinctive Asiatic 
perfidy arid lack of principle, even under no tempta- 
tibn^ that we think it right to lay stress on so striking 
afi initence of mutual help and fidelity among 
Asiattea. Thus they went on, crossing the mountain- 
<ted skirting the forests of Mazanderan, 
iovely soenezy, bright in the first burst of 

the Black Hill, at the head of the 
was the first halting-place. This 
e^<my, phmted here by Kadir Shah, 
or&odok Sunnhl yet not Turkomans 
hyttn^ lene as a channel of negotiation bC'^ 
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is ilie Itut stup on puatnl 
Siuq^Qii 4)#13ie strai^per, as% stnmgot'— 
pre^liet Moluunmed Umself— starts up si 
meoA. The first word spoken was one^of dhii^mwhde 
and dennncistion bj a disreputable opiniSreatin^ 
Afghan, who seems to have been expelled from 
Kandahar by Sir H. Bawlinson daring onr ocot^a- 
tion ; and this man's hostility nearly got Hr. Yto- 
b^ty into a serious scrape at EMva. A boat had to 
be hired at Kara-tepeh in order to convey ihe party 
across a comer of the Caspian to Geumosh’tepeb, 
the«8ilver Hill, whence the final start across the 
desert was to be made, after arrangement for the 
purpose with the Turkomans. This race, here bor- 
dering on the Caspian, have become inveterate pi- 


rates and kidnappers by water as well as by land, 
and have repeatedly plundered and enslaved tiie 
crews of Bussian trading coasters in these ports. 
The honest navigation, therefore, |lhs taken 
undor the superintendence and proieethni of the 
Busnan military settlement of Ashur Ado^ ori^linally 
a perfectly arbitrary and bigb-banded lUttiS^lf^on (fl 
Persian ierritoiy, but serving at least tMs gbod 


purpose of controL Penda cannot 

unfortunate subjects, for she is preSsastidl^^jlBStfy 

engagement iiom having memof-waif 

to say nothing of her want of 

qdrit. N<nr will she a^ly to 

tet^n, for she has ahrs^ 

OBonpa^ of Ashnr Ad% sail 

give an itmh ot rigii to a Bosn# 

an dL So Ban^ proteots !tnri1ltfii^!M|^nlffrif''i 


Asiasnd Jiuma. 


Ht 


poni^f i^4U:»Aeiilb?e^ the iiiipe<y 

Wtdy «Koept» of oooz^ tii<we engaged in 
se^fi^^furaiical ezpodiiioiui ageiaaii Persia TiHoges. 
TheMi last, if canglit, axa seized; bnt otlierwise axe 
let ^ their ohance as a Persian, not a fiossian, 
coni^^nu likcr i^n boys, thqr mtist keep up the 
fbr^ of diilklng their master. Authority for this 
purpose is delegated to a Turkoman, styled Deryd 
bep^ ,or Xiord of the Sea, with the pay of foxtj 
ducats a month. But he is a drunken dog, always 
fiidmed with vodOca, and his sons, who act for him, 
hare a secret understanding with the robbers. Our 
parjy sail across to the Silrer Hill past the island 
fori^ and are duly inspected alongside a Bussian 
man-of-war. It was Easter Sunday, and Mr. Ydm- 
bdij was strongly affected by the sound of the church 
bells; still more so by a Bussian officer saying, 
* wdiat a white Hi^i ! ’ He thanked his stars 
that he got through without being confronted with the 
drunken Iiord o^thw Sea, who had experience of Euro- 
peans, and would hare seen through him, and handed 
him over to the Bassians, and between them he must 
have haEui detected and exposed, though of course not 


U3|ju«Bd otluffwise than by his journey being stopped. 
^ €^^Qiaash-tepeh he began to practise as a Der- 
with the touch and with the holy breath. 


pi«ti 


i<ms, and the like. He made many 
, andj^nired the good will of Ehaiy'an, 
^Us great hit was finding two men 
tajemm to learning; a perfect godsend 
di^ a book'leamed Orimitalist Is well 
of these had an Osmanli oom- 
Jpatht whh^ Jhe conM nofread off- 
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1^ .«iit 

ibfijagii tito itiff « |M!M3(|(ih. ; JpO JlpfcillNi 
x^ifKtuH»i<M9to tlw atari ia owpifiNWifidipsfcfc 
ftoe mti declared to be white with. t ii »H | b tdplll^ii3» 
Tboogb now and then exposed to Tagne chi- 

pieion of baring nlterbr political ol||ect^ b(f 'Wafttt> 
well protected that he could range abont lijMt'lMMl 
nnmolested, and was able, pending the bu^piiii.’ for 
missing the desert, to make manj »car8ion%<Mb Img 
one op the Gurg&n, among the Atabfty Tazktnnaas. 
But his three weeks’ sojoom in Btjrcania iras one of 
pain and bitterness to him.' l%e rattle of chains 
of the hapless Persian slares was alwajs in bis ears, 
and the cruelty with which they were tareated was 
never out of his sight ; a cruelty quite luuaitigated 
by any sense of its unfitting them for their ultimate 
destination, the Khiva and Bokhara slave-nMlltet. 
During his stay four Persians were taken by theer 
trea(diery and brought here ; the case was so Imd tiiat 
the Bnssians threatened a landing, mod be wa* Ca&d 
on to shovilder a musket to defend the settlement. 
Atrek, near the river of that nanu^ is the centiai 
dep6t. We are rejoiced to know tiiat has bemi 
taken and destroyed, according to very liecelit news. 


by a Persian force, for once suooeedi^ 
Here the EjBTendi was shown a poor 
as a sight supposed to be welcome to.i 
Mve hundred ducats' were aidmd M blP'lX 
the Turkomans would not lower 
chief of theirs had recently died 
and tliC Buanans, feating tha 
accede to such a price. AitcC 
stall in pomp and eireumsinna^ 
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m a HUl iiit <%d‘<^Aei id ^ mi^ MMi 
<»f iii» l^lfelidi~lwviiig'lv^Ti^^ 
i»!tti«ttMDi Biawid)~«o4lh.e A%lum Mohftouiked di4 
Itil iMil to detadi Iiiiu frotn the Derrishes, eo as to 
haffO toe dendtmdng and despoiling of him at the 
Httix^tiitie. 

One trildemess is much like another wilderness; 
so, though the route now traversed is, geographi> 
oajE^ speaking, new ground, we shall not stay to 
notice it. All the natural featuires of too country 
beaar names among th^ nomads, but, owing to the 
ceaseless suspicions instilled into the Turkomans 
by toe Afghan, and to the fears of the head of the 
oamvan, who had been nearly killed by the Khan for 
letttog a Frank — probably a Russian — take notes 
with a lead-pencil some years before in another part 
of toe desert, he dared not ask even simple questions. 
Rbr was toe route without danger from the Tekkeh, 
and frirtoer on from the Chaudor Turkomans, the 
last in <^pen revolt against the Khan. At last they 
reato the borders of cultivation, and the wanderer’s 
heart rises at the sight of the fixed villages, the rich 
fldluvial SoH, and the careful cultivation, far suipass- 
iag astytodog in Turkey, and even now, after having 
seen to^ iblighto of Europe, as beautitol as ever in 
htouimoty. But he had other things to think of 
l««re toeak '^rt^e fields. His own position, and the 
torture mr deato if detected, became 
dftermined at last to throw himself on 
one Shukrollah Bdy,* a man of high 

d hSlL Sottios to do with tlia Ottoman tiM of Bey, the 

Bif OF B%, vhtdi apparently'nt Bcdd^ ie 



m% tgeni ill iiklili 

deBcnbed in Ills owB 



At the very enkaiioe of the gate we wtm iiiiti 
pioiis Khivites, who handed up to ns boBead and Aimfr&til 
as we eat upon onr camels. For yean so naxkiitois^ a 
troop of Hadjis had not arrived in Khiva. All stiilid at 
ns in astonishment, and the exclamations, * A, man eeaen 
geldinghiz ’ (welcome) ! * Shah haadm ! HaAmiaiiimr 
(Ah, mj &!icon, mj Uon ly reseonded on idl sides in onr 
ears. On entering "the l&azaar, Hadji Bilal intoned a teU 
Idn. Mj voice was heard above them all, and I felt real 
emotion when the people impressed their kisses upon mj 


proDomiced Bl. It is tbe archaie Perstsa Bdp, sidb. Tim h tSaq/iy 
the NeoPerstan form of the aneient God, the sdditiqaii ttlsttbig 
of which ae rich, ^trchi, we can restore by U» as wdl ss tqr Ihs 

Sanskrit JBhaffa, God, divine and rich. The gimd did Aiyia tool )pa 
Owvelled over the worid. In all Slavonian lands, nadsr Git lom 
it is the name of God. It passed into Mtmgol, pcohi^ Ikm the eariy 
Persian BagadAxa, ^ a holder of wealth more pmhsblj IhMa dhi San- 
skrit, Bhaga-dhkra through direct Buddhist oommiititeiii^ saA teek 
the jfonn of Bahktur, under which the Tnrics meelred it» ^ndkhthma*' 
Attest, striking on all sides, implanted it in Bnssia» Pfpia^ and hadk 


agrin In India ; thence ultimately it has arrived as a mfiA 
word in London, in tlds f<»nii of Bahldvr. In Btoni% 
and pfonounced BshAtyr, it dows side by sids and " 

Bhone and Saone, along with the true Slavcwfv dMlhl 
ro<rt, rich : in Turkey Proper ahme it 
book w^ ftom recent Persian, It may evid 
groimd, and twecime % Arabic faU, r^T , ifTm TljjlMi ii ’ 
Turkyi naiae of irhcat, BcgUijf, aamf to 
oomponiid of tbia root, wbidi mnU bavt Imm 
gi?ai.’ Cmtonaly enongb, tiiia woid lata t t ft jf < |^L 
tbe Slaroide bog-dm, alae uca^Od 
aflin^ of tha Aiyan tongaw «aa 
treated aingdly* The Torkiih le^td AitW ! 
doabt, long likfon Tailta «r« fiilt i» I 
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li<;^e, ww aafnvals of men^ and mercbandise are 

Hfilficked to e&wie examination. The testimony of the 
cbie& of the katiaTaiis haye, as is natural, the greatest 
^weight in the balance. The fimctions of chief of the customs 
are filled* in SSiiva by the principal Mehrem (a sort of 
chamberlain and confidant of the kLui). Scarcely had this 
official addressed the ordinary questions to our Kervanbashi, 
when the Afghan pressed forward and called out aloud, 
‘ We have brought to Eliva three interesting quadrupeds, 
and a no less interesting Vp^d ’ The first part of this plea- 
santry was, of course, applied to thd buffaloes, animals not be- 
fore seeniuEJiiva : butas the second part was pointed at me, it 
was no wonder that many eyes were immediately turned upon 
me, and amidst the whispering it was not difficult to dis- 
tinguish the words ‘ Djansiz ’ (spy), ‘ Prenghi,* and ‘ Urns ’ 
(Bossiaill. I made an effort to prevent the blood rising to 
my cheeks, and was upon the point of withdrawing when the 
Mehrem ordered me to remain. He applied himself to my 
case, using exceedingly uncivil expressions. I was about 
to reply, when Hadji Salih, whose exterior inspired respect, 
came in, and, entirely ignorant of what had passed, repre- 
sented tm in the most flattering colours to my inquisitor, 
who, surprised, told mo, smiling as he did so, to take a seat 
by his side. Hadji Safm made a sign to me to accept the 
invifar^o% assuming the air of one highly offended, 
and an angry look upon the Mehrem, I retired. 

My firsi step Iras to go to Shukrullah Bay, who, without 
fiiiiitg^aliy fonetions, occupied a cell at that time in the 
6f Mahemmed Emin-Khan, the finest edifice in 
myself to him as an Efendi arrived fix>m 
the observation that I had made his ao- 
had wished, in passing, to wait upon 
him* of an Efendi m Khiva, an occurrence so 

odMiioned the old man some sux^rise. He 
TOlit II* h 
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oanse forward himself to meet me^ and his wonder inorensed 


ir^ he saw a mendioanti ^emI47 disfignied aBd«j|i| mgs, 
ipirar JMa T ^ 1 " only % mt 

«lyed ctf 

MgttnM% he put qnestion upon question 
nnmerons fitiends in the Tnthisb oqiitah ’nnfl Hid HMht 
doings and position of the Ottoman mnpjre tinOe^iiWi* 



sion of the present Saltan. As I beliwe saU^ X wnt Atlljr 
confident in the part I was playing. On his side^ ^ifc* 
mllah Bay conld not contain himself for when I garo 
him news of his acquaintances there in detail. Still he ihit 
not the less astonishment. ‘Ii^God’s name, Efendi, what 
induced you to come to this fearful country, and to come to 
us too from that paradise on earth, from Stambooi ? ' Sgfa* 
ing, I exclaimed, ‘ Ah, Pir! ’ (gpiritnai chief), hud one hand 
on my eyes, a sign of obedience, and the excellent <dd msm, 
a Musselman of tolerably good education, could not miB> 
apprehend my meaning, i.e., tliat I belonged to 8*me order 
of Dervishes, and had been sent by my Pir (ehief of my 
order) upon a journey, which is a duty that every Murid 
(disciple of an order of Dervishes) must fulfil at the hazard 
of his life.— Pp 122-12',. 


This is well told, and the chief point of H, 
tion Hiroagh knowledge of Ottoman'Torkisli, bronght 
clearly out. Any reader of the * Anbw ITlgbla ’ 
knows what follows. First, the trinaqdwlinwption 
and &voar shown by the King, who givM Hut a daily 
aflowance of two tenghe, which wo(iiiBti!£|u m W>Te 
if we were not told it was as 

OUT Dervish says, under the appaieiiblfll^ 
dnee the decimal system anumg fba 
comes a standing invitation jh> tad 

mntton-fat seven or eight timaa »di^ iljl^^P|pepii.t 
lords’ tables, where he most dthw 
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the game. Then we get the envious man. This is 
the Mehter« or Fore^ Minister, {m enemj of Shnk- 
Mlipi lolhM 

Peitiah oat of the 
^T)terivii]«iaj^helbretheEhan. Th^there 
here e writiifg-inatch and a trial of wits, where Mr. 
Tdath^^toms the tables on him again, and indites 
a fine letter of compliments to the Elhan in a good 
Ottoman hand. Yirtoe triumphs by calligraphy, and 
he settles the Mehter, a slow-witted man and indiffer- 
ent penman, once for all. Free, and at ease again, he 
enjoys himself without restraint among the Khivans, 
rough-hewn people, but the finest characters, he 
says, in Central Asia. He made an excursion to 
Sjnngrad, a little-known place, of much importance 
since thp Bnssian occupation of the mouth of the 
Oxns. We regret he has vouchsafed us no account 
of this place. In Khiva itself there were horrid 
sights. There is no wanton cruelty, but there is 
judicial ruthlessness, and not a day is said to pass 
without an execution. Once he witnessed a most 
levolting scene. A large caravan of merchants trad- 
ing to Orenburgh had been plundered and stripped 
of everything by the Chaudor Turkomans. Fifty-two 
Khivans were left to perish of cold and destitution in 
the ftosten waste. The robbers were taken, and their 
eyes putt out previously to their heads being cut off. 
Our blood eurdlee at Mr. Ydmb^ry’s vivid descri^ion. 
Yet it should be borne in mind that in the d^ of 
Horior and Mhloohn this punishment was common in 
ooUipaiKiltive^^ l^fafaed Persia, and that far worse 
than Hyb wShHioiulfy announced in ‘Tehran 
Oasetto"’’ tm luariz^ been inflicted on the Bdbis who 
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had made an attempt on the Shali’s life, so lat< ly as 
1852. Any tourist strolling down Pera Street can 
buy for a few piastres from the turl>aiu*d Pt rsian 
pedlars, who there affect a quasi-Bokharian costume, 
in order to pass as Sunnis, the ghastliest book iii the 
world. This is a series of pictures, called ‘Siyaset 
Nameh ; ’ or, the Book of Executions, such as are, or 
used to be, inflicted in Persia, The display there 
found of ripping and splitting, and gouging and 
skull-sawing, is something inomiceiTable. This is 
tlrnmnietty the trae the talh, 

SojlbEiaa Turk’s emelltf Is 

hrutdfltj. To ialrn the taste ai these honmm ottt'of 
the reader’s mouth, we sub^ia Mr. Tirabd(y*s' Sie- 
count of his final parting from his good proteOtiHv ^ 
whose head, alas ! we are not quite free frutn mis- 
giving;— 


1 was really deeply moved to see how the excelieot old 
man tried to ^ssoade me from my purpose, Bketefamg to me 
the most horrible picture of Bokhara Sherif (aolde Bok- 


hara). He pictured to me the policy <d the Bknir as sns 
pieions and treacheroas — a policy not only luNftUe 
Englishmen, bnt to all foroigners, — and thm betold me 
a great secret, that a few years before even an Qsmaali, 
smtt by the late Beshid Pasha to Bokhara as a mflitary in- 
stmetor, had been treacheronsly murdered Igr Older of the 
Iknir, when he was desirous, after a stay <d t»o yt to 
letam to Stambotd. 

warm dtssnasion of SbXiknSkii frnrt> 

ha^Pme most confident belief in Wf ~ 
surprised me extremely. 1 hs|^ to 
he is not surekof my ideulity, sti% 
me, has penetrated my inoognlmyr 
some widely different idea 
old man had in his* younger di^ 
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ITtrnt to M.i) r Todd, and had also been several times to 
S*^ P( (cisbui ' Ifo hud often, as he told me, frequented in 
( '(jnstantinoj»l< the society of the Frenffhi, a source of great 
[ileasuie to hii t What if, entertaining some idea of our 
i«al way of thinking— -of our efforts in a scientific direction 
— ho had, froirt some peculiar feeling of benevolence, taken 
me under his protection^ When I bade him farewell I 
saw a^tear in Ins eye — a tear, who knows by what feeling 
dictated P — P. 14*2. 

From Khiva they all start in good spirits, well- 
mOTmied, vrelMtoro^ and dad in fine new attmey.by 
tbei^MtBS^’ of t&e ibngh-]|swn and warm-ltearhsd 
oims. %hey mrossed the Oxns, but had first to go 
tlwoiili^ a row at the ferry about passports. The 
passpmrt Byghem rages in Turkistan in a way the 
grandlstther of Austrian or Bunsian officials never saw 
even in a dream, and we shall hear plenty more of it. 
The intention of the caravan was to move up along 
Uie Oxus, without any fear of water running short, 
until they hit the main southern road to Bokhara. 
The Kmir of this place, however, was away besieging 
Khokand, and the Alamans, or plundering bands of 
tlie Tekdceh, were out all over the country in conse- 
quence. They had thus no alternative but to cross 
the waste of Khalata, called Jan Batiran, or the life- 
destroying. They were now in the dog-days, and 
had to accomplish this at the imminent risk of 
pmnihhifg by ti^t or by the pestilential blast of the 
Teb>4:^ qr llwer-wind. At the last stage, jnst as 
thfif JWW^Ied the end of the desert, they were 
^ leadfy breath of the simoom, and the 
jnst enough strength left him fo 
ItitO hut of some poor F^ian slave 
eolMMiiHfs. who freshened him up with bread and 
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sour milk, and thus saved bis life. As they moved 
on towards the holy Bokhara they fell among worse 
tUfives than the Alamaa. They is^poiitided h/ 
affleon^ wluh giimied^hMI !•» 
^ ])ervith, and oalled jfor lit Mk ^ 
him, as a matter of connM^ to be a Bfaal^lty 
tale fiuie. He grinned in return, and |itdill^#^Mi 
old bundle of rags and a tattered book or tw^^SBh 
oompanioDS struck in for their friend, and dhdmed 
him as one of themselves^ and he got well out of the 
scrape as for as he alone was ooncerned. The whole 
parfy, however, had to be penned op till all were 
duly vis&y fignala, eomtatSt, cross-examined as to 
motives for travelling ; and, in short, had gone through 
all the good old procedure which some of us are not 
too old to remember in its mildest form in France, 
and which, if mitigated of late years, is no means 
extinct in another holy country which we are told is 
but Bokhara over again when scraped. Once in the 
town they obtain rest for the sole of their foot in the 
Tekiyeh of Ehalfo Hnsein, the veiy holiest of all the 
holy religious establishments, where the Emir's writs 
do not run, and the chief of the police himself has to 
think twice before sendii^ his dotectivss and s0S8^ 
Here they are safe enough. Bahmet Bi^ 
the police, had been left in charge of tits tewfrby'tim 
King before going to the wars, and 
tried the Osmanli stranger by tits in 

his power. TheBerTisbes,siaitdiftg||f||l|^^^^Mfr 
friend, were interested in i ipli ( 

<rftimir<Mder. Mid enlisted <m his 
feeling at the place. The belt 
lay in the foct that tine pcdiee 
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returned Hajjis, or residents from Constantinople, 
who were thoroughly satisfied that, whatever object 
hdi might have, he was at least a true son of Osman* 

One ^ay the 
of 

leligioai'laminmies ctf Mam, in oraer to 
himin his talk. They plied him with hard 
caettii^ questions, and put him under the harrows 
of a competitive examination in sanctity, pitting him 
as a representative of Ottoman theology against all 
Bokhara. He held hjs own, but had to take refuge 
in the hmnble attitude of a learner at last, sitting 
patientiy at the feet of the doctors, and putting 
coauter>questions, not for self-assertion, but for the 
good of his souL Had it been Burton, he would have 
revelled in a trial like this, and exulted in the display 
of his robust Mahometanism and command of its 
technical theology. The Osmanli is not viewed at 
Bokhara with the same simple respect and cordiality 
as at Ehiva — ^not that a true Osmanli goes to either 
place once in twenty years or more. At Bokhara 
everything is tainted with the views of a narrow 
hatelhl bigotry, carefully fostered for political pur- 
poses. Many Bokharions visit Constantinople, but 
v^few jB3um>ns,and these men bring back unsatis- 
factory accounts of the lax ways and backsliding of 
the TwMitiit Ctesar of Borne. 

QJhe dbly hu been so well described by Bumes, 
.templed much by our author’s pio- 
tUjiSiqps, we shall not give any extracts 

He here meets with his first 
<1 and a real Celestial by race. 

fMl kkan was from Eomul, the easternmost town of 
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the Turkish world, on the borders of the de^' rt of 
Gobi, inaccessible to Europeans, unvisited and onde- 
scribed. He was great upon tea, of which he bad 
sixteen kinds, distinguishable by touch. In his ht >nse 
they kept the best of Ohinese-Turk comgwy, and held 
high revel and instructive talk abont an Ultikatmti 
hMoidover th^ tea asd 
hashed and apieed tneal. 

Bokhara ehai%, so &r as ihem is aaft|^hbgh^4|d 
ends at home. With all their dD0j|B]k attd 
show of religion, they had noi^ ftothiag tO' 
in the way of alms on the p^rims. Theie viere at 
an end of their resources ; and th^ Imd to seB 1h^ 
donkeys and get on as best tiiey oonld. mie party 
now broke up, some going at once to Shakaod, and 
those bound for the Chinese territory aceompanying 
our traveller to Samarcand. They travelled in two> 
wheeled carts, two of these sufficing for tl^ir reduced 
number. The road was fouiid full of hustle and 
animation, with constant traffic of carts, owing to the 
Khokand war. The country was not only fertile, hut 
popolous, with market>towns and vilifies eveAy half- 
hoar, and plenty of baiting-houses, having good 
store of proviuons, and gigantic Bussiaa ioi^Aeltfes 
always on the boil for public use* Oa aap#|G^ 
^Hnarcand, Mr. Y^mbdry had the good Inwlh lie 
quartered on the chief of the 
himself, averted all fhrther 
Emir hai^)ened to be here, 
iixterview had to be snstaiued. 
danger, .as Bahmet the 
Bokhara, had coudhed his rt 
ambiguous terms. All w^t dS 
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a pleasant bantering passage of arms. ‘ You a 
traveller all over the world,’ said the Emir, ‘with 
your lame foot?’ ‘Well,’ said the Dervish, ‘ your 
majesty’s illustrious ancestor, Timur, was lame too, 
and did not he conquer the world ?’ Here, again, we 
gel the true flavonr of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ The 
of nifissmi vtpimis the ready-witled Dertish 
ivilh and asor-pd^, or drMs ot honour 

ixan heedio so that he retires a proud man, 
lids nose in the air. 

The city of Samarqsind, unvisited by Europeans, 
from the i^e of the Spaniard Clavijo’s Embassy to 
the Court of Timur, until the time of Khanikoff, 
some twenty-five years ago, has been well described 
by the latter gentleman, an English translation of 
whose work has been published. Mr. Vamb^ry, 
however, had special^advantages for visiting the 
Timur&n relics at his ease, and gives a very interest- 
ing account (for which we wish that we could make 
room) of the two principal ones, the great college, or 
Medre^h, and the Neuk Tash, or Green-stone, 
words which an Ottoman would pronounce Geuk 
Tash, and understand Blue-stone, so far as he under- 
stood the acljective, to him obsolete, at all. 

But the final parting had now to be faced and 
undeigcaie. There was much persuasion and much 
to pem before Mr. V^imb^ry could make 
vp hhir ajldtsl finally to abandon all thoughts of 
hie journey into the remote interior of 
Use -ht last he consoled huns^ 

to-day’s egg was better, after all, 
He rOserred fof^ the fbtnre 
fetoming and eating the fowl, and 
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tore himself resolutely away from his sincere and 
urarm-hearted friends. The new party which he joined 
on his route southwards from this point wai^eiy tax 
from being to him as the old one. Yet even these do 
not seem to hare bothered or molested him with any 
ill will, or cast the evil eye of envy upon him. The 
route from Samarcand to Serki leads at first over an 


insignificant desert ; but it is well travelled, and at 
short intervals there are wells, each permanent^ 
provided with a rope, bucket, and a donkey to draw 
the water. There is not the i^motest risk of robbery 
here, away from the Turkomans, and with a rigorous 
police, which makes the country as safe as ancient 
and poetical Ireland. Karshi is an important town. 
Its chief manufacture is of damascened knives, 
described as surpassing those of Sheffield and Bir> 
mingham in temper and durability, whidb sextos a 
strong thing to say. It has a fine public garden or 
alameda, where a motley crowd of fihe cream of 
Tartar society may be seen thronging every afternoon 
round the public tea-kettle for their five o’clock tea. 

The next stage is the fort of Eerki, on the Oxns, 
here twice as broad as the Danube at Bsstfai, mid 


flowing with a strong current. Tbe 

^ons Uzbeks, row the party over We 

pause and enquire whether even a 


man would punt a doctm- of divinfty 
Cam for nothing. Vexation snd 
new type. Everybody with kndr on 
dBeently low pair of cheek-bones, 

# being a runaway B»»iaa 

sbres, even when 

pated, are liable to a transit duty 
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The Eervan-bashis, or heads of the caravans, are, 
therefore, alwajs trying to make up these with a good 
proportion of contrabands mixed with true men, 
wishing to evade the tax and smuggle their Mends 
through. The Gkivemor of Eerki laid hands here 
on the whole ^t>arty, and wanted to throw them, bag 
and ba^iage, into the castle prison. Mr. Yomb^ry 
stormed at him for the dear life in such Turkish as 
came uppermost. This was Ottoman rather than 
Uzbek, for the crisis was too imminent for him to 
stop to pick and chose his purest Turanian. The cofh^ 
mandant of artillery, however, was a man of Tabriz, 
himself an emancipated slave, who had often been to 
Turkey, and whose heart warmed to the now unfa- 
nuliar sound of the old tongue. He interfered, gave 
his voucher for the Osmanli, and got him a tip of five 
tenghe like a good boy. After waiting here for a 
caravan to be made up for Herat, they went on to 
Andkbfiy. This was a fiourishing town, but was 
reduced to ashes by our able but most infamous 
and treacherous protlgl, Yar Mohammed of Herat. 
Though Uzbek, it is under the influence of the vic- 
torious Afghans of Kabul, whose conquests have been 
greatly extended in this direction. The next place 
of importance, Maym&na, reached after crossing dan- 
gerotld marohes, is the most southern of the Uzbek 
state% and hi ^hegbalwark of Bokliara against the 
aggtaMlOB? 4|Phe A%hans. The people are warlike 
who have repeatedly defeated 
and only two years ago beat back 
in person. A great— perhaps the 
llsemed to lie in wait for bhr traveller 
iMObt' Ms escape most fortunate. When 
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at Constantinople, Mr. Vamberj', with an eye t* > his 
future journey, took lessons in the Jaghatai or Ea6t<>m 
Turkish during some months irom one Khalmurad, a 
H<dlah, tad native of Maym&na. This iD.Bn, an old 
hand in Toikej, saw al^ 

BffinuU .at .alL ^ In 

and basdew-'i^idfeiSImsti^^ 
are so life, it nuqr he neeessaiy id 
matters nothing on the Boqphoms. Negalaoii 
IVank character will enable any one there to jess 
fbi^' a Mussulman to aU inteq|e ahd pmpos^ j&ny 
Etiropean can live in st Tnrkidi quarter by ehang^ 
his hat for a fez, keeping Turkish hours and Turkira 
society, and observing the same rules of outward 
decorum as his neighbours. So long as the parochial 
opinion is not offended by any flagrant breach of 
manners, the modem Ottomans, the most easygoing 
of people, and most willing to live and let live, are 
perfectly ready to accept such a man, and let him 
insensibly pass in their mind as a believer, with- 
out caring a para about his attendance at mosque, or 
compliance with other rites. Such attendance indeed, 
would be disliked, for it would force on the question of 
his real religion, which, with their pmfeot expcsrience 
of Europeans, could not but terminate & «i|K)8qre, 
lea^g to downright conversion, iO-ti^eaithiimt, or 
expulsion from the quarter at leish^^lIhuB mfr late 
gallant countr^an, Quyon, whoha aytf ea>diiaie6d 
Mahometanism in the remotest te 

treated as a Mahometan by de&nlt, «nd 

at his death hu Mussulman neighbe^;^ilji|il^^ 
disposed to resent his receiving 
to stop the removal of his body front 
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quarter where he had lived as a Turk. No Uzbek 
would take tliis lax view of Frank conformity, and 
Ehahnurad i Jways had his eye on the Effendi The 
latter, knojipg this, was alarmed accordingly. His 
epquny.oo teaching Maym&na was after his old 

^ host, there, 
He hafiail|dne4 

jin^eye^Gmi his sake I will do anything} 
aaadhmn is his orphan child.* SoMr.Ydmh^tyagain 
fiueked the flower safety out of the worst of his dan> 
gen. He heard subsequently on his return to Tehran; 
that the If ollah was ndt dead, hut had passed through 
Tehran on his way home, and had asked after Yam- 
b4xy. Life was made a burden on this part of the 
journey, by the constant recurrence of irritating 
delays and custom-house squabbles in this land of 
border Khanates, on account of the unfortunate 
Persian contrabands. More unfortunate still, but for 
the accidental presence of Mr. Yambery, would have 
been the fate of a party of our old friends the Turkish 
Bashi Boznks, whom we confess we hardly credited 
with so much enterprise and daring. 


lu the hist campaign between Bnssia and Turkey, they 
were engaged with a razzia (Tchapao), in the Caucasus, by 
oommand of Government, or, as is more probable, on their 
own aooouat. During this time they had fallen into the 
hands of a Bossian patrol ; and, as they well merited, were 
transported to|^beria. Here they were daily employed in 
the wooda^ Tobolsk with felling trees, but were kept at 
night in § prison, and not ill-treated, for they were fed 
with bread and soap, and often also with meat. Years 
ohpsisd! 'bsibra they learnt to speak Russian ; bat they did 
at last lealn H from the soldiers that guarded them. Con- 
viaeiaflCSs tendered possible, oonddence was in- 
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ei liNiidf (To&i) wbm ttMElwed 
otfiltjryimdas^dum Iftfit qpvtiigy one day, lOOM^ ii^ 
<^,||^4lmm]]ig liquor bad been handed to the two ifIdNNrs 
'm guard, the captives seized the opportimHj|^and» instead 
of oaks, felled the robust Russians, exchangeMbeir axes for 
the arms of those whom they had slaughtered, and after 
wandering up and down for a long time, ancl under perilous 
circumstances — in which they were obliged to feed even 
upon grass and npon roots— they finally reached some 
Kirghis tents, to them a haven of security ; for the nomads 
regard it as a benevolent act to aid fugitives of that de- 
‘»<^ption. From the steppes of the Kirghis they passed by 
'fashkend to Bokhara, where tk> Emir gave theuS some 
money for journey expenses. Although on their way it had 
often been suspected that they were runaway slaves, it was 
not until they reached Maymene that they really incurred 
any serious danger. — Pp. 2o2, 253. 

These men had the benefit of a Kirghiz under- 
ground railway, and of a dialect akin to their own 
spoken every inch of the way; not good for argument, 
perhaps, but good for asking bread and milk and 
meat. Yet this feat is nothing to the daring of a 
party of Circassian prisoners of war confined in the 
fastnesses of the Altai, a thousand miles nortb-east 
of this, who broke desperately from their lingering 
captivity, cut their way through detachment after 
detachment sent hurriedly against thei% but missed 
their way, and, wandering blindly over the 
were finaJly overpowered by numbm. Iwp the 

gallant and unfortunate people who 
is a most gallant exploit — a people^ 
gpairing patriotism, now transfei^md to 
but too likely to merge into ^ Wgiife 

much trouble to the Tarkiii& to 
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Snrope< l!ke> of Maym&iMy aod <iCKtu»qii«i% 
of Tarkistan, is teaobyed at a place called mrj 
Haa^l^kMldng name of Tchiteliektoo— not ftr from 
wMch, by way, is the town of Mogor, which we 
wtmder Jb. Tamb4ry did not noiace as bearing a name 
absolutely idantical with the oldest form of his own 
national name now written Magyar. Probably Mogor, 
howeymr, is but a rariefy of Mongol.* Here he bids 
fitrewell to the Uzbek nomads, of whom he says : — 

1 will not deny that I parted from this open-hearted, 
hone^L people with great regret, for the nomads of tln^ 
race iraom I met in the Khanaj/S of Khiva and Bokhara 
have left in my mind the most pleasing recollections of any 
natives of Central Asia. — P. 255. 

Hefore leaving, a third tax is levied under the title 
of Elamtchi pulu, or horsewhip-money, as the right 
of the escort. On Mr. Vambery remonstrating, a 
merchant replies, ‘Thank God, it is only taxation 
now; once we used to be plundered outright, and 
that by order of the Khan himself.’ The country 
held by the Jemshidi branch of the Eimdks is now 
traversed. These people, occupying the outlying 
territories of Herat in this quarter, are, with the ex- 
oeptiou of - those specially called Moghul Eim^ks, of 
Iranian origin, or, at least, are speakers of archaic 
Pershm. They are as inveterate robbers as the 
Turkomans themselves, but as their range is limited 
<1^ haj(d!l^ be called true wide-roaming nomads. 
The Ycmd^here runs between the hammer and the 
aaVil; bi^tveen the Turkomans on one side and the 
I’frhzkClhi — ^t^nspUmted mountaineers 

* isMotlwr VUigfiit autmuds of Kandahar. 




|p|r of lhd.oai!M»ii ift liore ai iti 
eaoorfc Tooei?od doable wb^samef 
slaves. The Jeioshidi haiff^ hfmev9, 
meUed awaj, owing to p(a||dtaal waifiuje, Ifoojftof 
their number are the retoKsed descendants ^ 
colony forcibly planted on the Lower Oxns by a 
former Khan of Khiva, who had made iheir way 
to their old moimtain homes. ^ 

After crossing a narrow m&ontain-pass, ac- 
cessible to a regular army with the friendship of the 
Jemshidi, the party reach the Murghib, a beantifrilly 
clear light-green monntain-stream, with a strong 
current, mostly unfordable. Taxation has run wild 
here, and has nearly killed all commercial intercourse, 
in spite of the Asiatic townsman’s natural turn for 
trade. The Afghan rulers of Herat ore on good 
terms with the Jemshidi, and fester their power as 
a check or breakwater against the Turkomans and 
Uzbeks ; in return for which the chief of the Jam- 
shidi taxes the caravans double, once for himself and 
once for his masters. The slave-tax, without a 
shadow of excuse for it, has been introduced here, 
and the other taxes are as much as had to be paid in 
all the Uzbek states put together. An Jn#ti^ for 


instance, had bought a cargo of aniseed ill 

for thirty tenghej twenty tenghe per }0(l4ll^',Pftid 

for carriage to' Herat, and, up to the pSKMlii |K)la^ 

eleven altogether for enstom duties. 

he was called on to pay thirty. Of 

natural productions of the 
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tod peopte liad no Inready and the 
|M»or Dervish got no onstom for his glass heads and 
hol^ Ineath and nowder^f health, and was hard put 
to keep hodjr and soul l^ether. The Herat! mem- 
bers of the caravan were aU anxiety, as they ap- 
proached the city, to hear news of their wives and 
families, as they had left while the siege was 8<!Kl 
going on, but they were detained at Kerrukh for an 
entire day. This was in order to enable a wondrous 
Jaek-in-office and bully, the chief of the customs, in 
comparison with whom a French douanicr in his most 
perverse moments — and they are often very perverse 
— must be a perfect angel of humility, to draw up a 
list, not only of the travellers, but of cverjd;hing they 
had with them or on them. This functionary, with 
his arrogant Afghan air, was worse than any among 
the Uzbeks. The baggage was marched off under 
escort ; the«poor men had to strip to their shirt and 
drawers in the cold, and then i>ay duty upon each 
article, which is worse than Boulogne or Calais, 
where they only tax new and unworn clothes. To- 
ivavds dkening up came the Governor of Kerrukh, 
Bahadtff Khan, swaggering and asking for his whip- 
money. , He was a portly warrior of soldier-like 
mien, vrith a fine red uniform coat buttoned up over 
hli j such a man as we too know some- 

thing O^'SKOd have learned to call Bahadur likewise. 
Bni ktdimit Hmtgarian’s heart was so cheered up 
ai tihfr sight of the military buttons that 

Toil. II. n 


tnitohed, atiA.^faido hr oonfined to it Amitiifohtiae of 


% fthtfo OBlled shdl does in 
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he let his sorprise beam forth in his face. Tlte El liui, 
or Major, as he is called with the English word, 
caught tile look, and watched him natrowljr in oon- 
8$q[aenoe. Seeizig tim foreign featoiw^ he qaestioned 
tht> TTnriTHt Bnshi, e*- *‘fp*** f **1* 

Jt>t)r?iBh. Bat he 
lAttdrwhm he tried fo'giT«||ttietf 
come tiie Bokharian orer hulfaiid, whsa tib i ^ ii t iftwll f 
veiy adroitiy tried to take him <M his guard bf hedd^ 
ing out a hand to shake, English fotiiion. 19^ time 
Dervish was too quick for him. He raised his 
anns and was about to blesir him by redting the 
opening chapter of the Eorwa, when the M^or with- 
drew, laughing, and no more inclined for Uesaings 
than a French colonel. 

Hmat was seen in a state of the utmost mismy and 
desolation, just after the last and most destructhre of 
the many sieges to which it has been a victim. It is 
now little more than a heap of mins, of every age 
and in every stage of decay. The central basaars 
alone remain perfect, and here alone is there any 
throng and bustle of men. The crowd is auMe motiey, 
and its constituent races are better defined than in 
Bokhara. All are armed, but all cower at the 8%ht 
of the Afghan tribesmen, who are their new nmsters. 
These stalk about, feared and detested by Idl, even 
by their kinsmen the Afghans of Herat^ who fogrmed 
the previous upper layer of conquest^ bat who Mttfee 
common cause with the Persian sabsttahSia 8|p|hi»t 
the Cabnlese invaders. The A%haiKi mm. 
gone mad with rapacity. It is not 
goose for the golden egg, they moat 
goose alive. Everything bought and «e^^||'|a«ed, 
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and taxed at random for as much as it will yield to 
the tax-gatherer’s squeezing. Mr. Yamb^ry, entirely 
at the end of his resources, had not a farthing to 
oany him on to Peniat he sold his worn-out donkey 
it wohld bat betwi^ ddbiliB and tastt- 
tod ikaa ttoed fo sle^ 
<toiktt>vba]»r grcRmd is -an old ndn^ even thotq;^ it 
wto'In tile depth of winiw. He aj^lied to a Fezman 
miVoy here &r money and for leaye to join his eortige 
to Meshed. Bnt he got neither money nor protection 
from this man, who was very polite, very suspiciotiS, 
and vety searching, asking the ragged figure before 
him whe&er he had brought any fine horses from 
Bokhara. The Dervish, in despair, felt compelled to 
appeal to the Prince — a lad of sixteen, left at Herat 
by his father, who had gone to Kabul to look after 
his own interests as a claimant to the throne of /that 
place. The Prince was found dressed in frdl uimorm 
with high stand-dp collar — ^the modem all-r9(under 
not having got so far into Asia — seated in arm- 

chair and reviewing the dlite of his troops, the 
* Bisaleh Company,’ full of boyish glee at the noise 
and the manoeuvres and the captains thundering 
forth * Bight shoulders forward ’ in English. These 
men, saj's Mr. Yiimbdiy, had a very military bearing, 
far more so than the Ottoman army ; and were it not 
for their pointed shoes and the tight straps to their 
short tronsmx, timy might even pass for European 
froofM. What followed at the interview we shall not 
attoupt to shrike 2— 

Tm to my Dsrvi^ character, on appearing I made the 
nmrnl stdhitobij^and ocoasio^ no snrprise to the oom^y 
whm l sti^ped, even as I nmde it, right np to the Prince, 
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and seated myself between him and the Vi/ir, after ha\ mg 
required the latter, a corpulent Afghan, to make room tor 
me by a push with the foot. This action of mine occasion! tl 
some laughing, but it did not put me out of counteiiiuac!^ 
1 Yaised my hands to repeat the usual prayer ^utred by 
tlU law ♦ WMbt I was repeatii^ the ‘ 
ude Holt in the fime. I mm 
wh^ I wee repeathig the ^ M 

keeping time with me in strokiiig their IMi4#i ^ 
half rose irom his cipiir, and, pointing with 
me, he called out, half laughing and half bewlpered, 
'^pllahi Kllahi, Shnma Inghiliz hesiid * (By G~,Iawf8ar 



yon are an Englishman !) 

A ringing peal of langtiter followed the sudden fimey of 
the young king’s son, but he did not suffer it to dirert him 
from his idea ; he sprang down from his seat* placed him* 
self right before me, and, clapping both his Imnds like a 
child who has made some lucky diBC^>irery, he called out, 
‘ Hacyi Kurbanet (I would be tby victim,) tell me, you 
arc ah Englishman in TcMil (disguise,) are you not ? ' 
His akion was so naive, that I wa% really sorry tfiat I 
could not leave the boy in his illusion. I 1 «m1 cmhB to 
dnad the wild fanaticism of the Afghans, and, assuming a 
maimer as if the jest had gone U )0 fer, I sakl, * Sahib 
mekun (have done) ; yon know the saying, “ He who 
takes, evert in sport, the believer for an unlieliever, is him- 
self an unbeliever.” f Give me rather m>methiiig fbr my 
Fatiha, that I may proceed farther on my journey/ My 
serious look, and the Hadis which I recited, quite diaoon- 
certod the young man ; ho sat down half teid, 

excusing himself on the ground of the Of my 

features, said that he had never seen a M&Vhim 

with such a physiognomy. X replied I wm » 


* Ibis is in Arabic, and to the foUewing 
us take a blsssod place, for of a verity fkm tefcl 


master/ ^ 

t Traditional sentence of the Fi%het 
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Bokhariot, hut .1 Stambuli; and when I showed him my 
Turkish passjxu t, and spoke to him of his cousin, the son 
of Akbar Khun, Djelahed-diu Khan, who was in Mecca 
and Constantinople in 1860, and had met with a distin- 
guished reception from the Sultan, his manner quite 
dfiiliged: suy went the round of the company, 

iHth iteoiNid^ fhe Banco gave nth anno 
iSili 'disnjhwi^ mo with the tsetse that I lihoi;^ often 
eitit' mih daring my stay, which I accordingly did.-— Pp. 
277-879. 

The road from Herpjb to Meshed mns across a l^lt 
of utter waste and desolation* made by the hand of 
man. Formerly, and until lately, inhabited, it lies 
full in the storm track of the Tekkeh Turkoman 
forays } its people have consequently abandoned their 
villages and withdrawn to the far south of Khorasan, 
as a Swiss mountaineer abandons the home which he 
knows to lie in the defined and recurring tracks of 
the destroying avalanche. Meshed was reached in 
safety at last, and Meshed was to Mr. Vamb 4 ry the 
begiiming of Europe. He flung himself in the arms 
of Colonel Dolmago, an English officer in the Shah’s 
service quartered there, and in the delight of new- 
born life mad liberty forgot Turkomans, desert, fever- 
vriud, and all. He was received with much favour 
and natural cariosity by Sultan Murad Mirza, the 
able Prince Governor of the province, and furnished 
with ample means to continue his jouyney to Tehran, 
wMeh he did alone, apart from the general body of 
Bervlthai now niade aware of his character j accom- 
impled, luntfever, by the felthful MoUah Is’hak of 
wjbe Imd attadbfd himself to his fortunes 
and whose friendship was proof against 
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his sudden resumption of black infidelitj. Anotlier 
storm-track of Tnrkoman inroad wot of Hashed 
K Miftly 0IO6fli6c4 And ll0 



lesEod mi to Mt# ! 

pean In lihuopean doiihes; an ! „ 
ing cotton. He said, <How d> dot* 'M lie 
Englidiman replied, *Well, 1 never!* seeto|! tito 
tatterdemalion figure who addressed him. IhxdiaMy 
mmi^as the nnfortonate Hr. Langfield, who, 
according to recent accotmts, was mnrdeted bj some 
irr^^ar caraliy for the sake of the ready money he, 
Teryimpmdently, carried about his person, amounting, 
we have heard,toa thousand pounds. From Tehran he 
hurried home as fast as he could, staying only three 
hours at Constantinople to seethe distinguished Inter- 
nuncio, Baron Prokesch. The Turks, to us the type 
and the scapegoats of Asia, were in his eyes the 
merest regular-featured Europeans ; and their (»pital, 
if eastern at all, only a gorgeous drop-scene to eastern 
existence. He steamed up the Danube to Prath, 
where he deposited in triumph his Uzbek henchman 
as a material guarantee of his trarels, and made the 
best of his way to England, in his idea iStiS land of 
generotus appreciation and of active interest in Cen- 
tral Asia ; a bdief we shall not seek to dtotoofb«, vhen 
it has given us the literary first-finiis of sd enlear- 
prising a jourpey. 

itfler what we have extracted ficdba thhl|l(tok We 
have very little to offer the pabHe in tilb Itoy ®f 
indicating or criticising its meticto. 
such as should belong to a persohoi 
advmitore: Mr. Tdmb^is alwnye' i 
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turesqne, and easj-flowing. His comments on poli- 
tical and social mattos, and the general spirit of 
^ |be p^opl^ <A In^er Asia, areVoi^ 

Jjoiio ^nd iij M a; nsv^ar 
^f|Btt^^0|laee idi^ or hy the 
4orilMd praise. ISiis merit rre oonceive to,|aoceed 
firom aptness of instinctive view and fairness dis- 
position, rathmr than from any maturity or shrewdness 
of judgment, for the Dervish is evidently by nature 
a volatile, Irish-tempered man, with mfch artless 
vanity. But after the prodigious efforts of repressftn 
it must have cost him to Cork and bottle up his 
volatile particles of soul, we enjoy of all things the 
champagne-like burst and mantling cream of inno- 
cent self-consciousness. We have one fault to find, 
which is serious. It is his neglecting to take the 
trouble of reducing his German measurements to 
English miles throughout the book. Now, it is not 
enough to know that when he says twenty miles he 
means eighty. Twenty miles conveys a fixed, definite 
unpression of distance to our minds ; and we cannot 
stop at every page to modify this by taking thought 
and doing sums in reduction every minute. 

Our Centnd Asiatic books, few enough in number, 
are all very entertaining, with the exception, perhaps of 
pioor Moorotoft’s posthumous papers, which are pbun, 
dull, and business-like ; and all ara valuable. Bumes, 
we hatNS said, is a classic, and he wrote in a style 
of gteat poril^'t'tand conciseness, which it is delight- 
ful to nsid* , Ot^l|[y wrote in high, almost boyish 
and wjti^ jrdent Christian convictions united 
Utre omill!l»] 3 #ion---to strong sympathy with 
Asiatic Alib^ a man of poetical reading and 
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tetuperanient, romantic and imaginative, painted 
with extraordinary vigour and quainlness of touch, 
and revelled in wonderful rhapsodies, only redeemed 
from absurdity by their intense originality of ex]>res- 
sion : his political remarks on the progress of Russia, 
written in 1848, with all their strange humour, are 
the best we know on the subject. Richmond Shaken* 
spetfre’s brief paper in Blackwood -of JTime' 1842, is 
jcaqfdtaL; frwe, roving, and pkt!geeqqc.;V-,.JB>^^^ 
jnsttll^miise to Ydmbdi^ fn " inj 
i'lif point general merit, an ^,tilifl ■ 

tainihg his reader, fhliy on the same level vrit&tiie 
best of these authors, yielding in point of iipe jto 
Bnmes alone. 

Ifc. Vambety has completed his book by adding, 
in the form of a supplement, a series of notices mi 
the politics, statistics, recent history, and general 
state of the various Principalities of Turkistan, fho 
Turkomans, the Chinese Tm'ks, and the like. This 
is certainly not the least valuable portion of the 
work. Perhaps it might advantageously have been 
expanded, and framed into a separate work, distinct 
from the personal narrative. Most of this is not 
only first-hand but fresh os well. That which is 
derived fi’om the information of others — th# part 
rebd;|^|^jthe Chinese province — is prtMitically equi- 


enqo^ tiered by the terms of 

intiniMy which he enjoyed for so ti> 

company with &e first set of Bervisba^. 

is very teurions and new, and goee'4;|M^,^^;^i(d 

snbjectthan Barnes’s, MoorcrofPs,.!|^!^^|^^||l^ 

or Baillie Prazer’s chapters of 
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of inforniatii 'U on this inaccessible part of the world.* 
We woidd willingly extract and comment on the 
major part of this chapter, which brings out in 
striking light a perfectly new and unfamiliar view 
of the Chinese : that of their unexpected aptitude for 
tolerant, able government as a dominant race. The 
Mahometan Turks under the rule of the Chong Kafir, 
<W Great Infidels, are loud in approbation of their 
aiai fizmness ; and more thaa^proba' 
lb nidless for a non-Mussulman'^ to ezpoet' 
fount a Mussulman. ,^The Chinese have left the Tu 9 fos 
anaHvo adminufration and complete internal liberty, 
and the oountiy enjoys great material prosperity, 
which is dbturbed by one cause only, the efforts of 
the dispossessed Khojahs or rulers of Kashgar, shel- 
tered at Khokand as the Neapolitan Bourbons at 
Borne, to create rebellion iu the capital of their former 
defihinions. It was in one of these rebellions that 
Adolf Schlagintwcit perished. 

^ Mir laset Ullah was a « s<‘nt bv Mr. MoorcrofV into Tur- 
kiatasif botli and Chincso. IIis join mil the fullest 

of the lattt^r province now existing. It was carefully edited by 
the into Wilson and Mr. Norri*^, of the l'or<*i<xn Office, and 

may Im* fovilid in vol. vii. of tho Ro,\al Asiatic SociidV'' Journal. The 
pofot All the main route** arc given in full, Thofce from 

Knidlglir to Pekin, a road utterly iimrci’Shilde to Europeans, arc very 
fttiriiiuti, showing how philology can bridge an iinapproaclublo cliaam. 
TlmTatki«ili names, beginning close to the Chim^o wall, 
iigitifimil, and arc stmnidy marked off from the Chinese. Tl^^most 
aU safTti to dbtoribA the features of the country. One of the beAt is 
* VMttt i»o. m pergas, ‘ ho not enter further.’ Chanff^ be- 

l0Wi I# ibA rfd acycelite for ^reaf, familiar to us as the Ottoman adverb 
Ck^ T$Mh, Ckon^ Viang, the great rock, great 
ftxAat, if they still sun'ivo unabsorbod, tributary to 
thA in the province of Ladakh— Turks who have 

Ibr gladot and the wild yak, little as we conuect such 
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The Torkoman chapter is eqiiall}' good. Wo liope 
soon to read M. de Blocqueville’s account oi his 
captivity among tiie Tekkeh, which, not ex.ictly 
seeing Turkoman life from our traveller’s point of 
view, must be very curious. This French gentleman, 
it >Till be remembered, joined an army of the Shah’s 
on its march towards Merv as an amateur photo- 
grapher ; and when this large force, ua actasl dis- 
(%lined amy, shamefully let itsdif be eoipinll# mid 
jtrefpt off by a night attadk <ff an inSnlar bn^^nti|ie 
ill^BDnut, he underwent oaptiv%enAheiti$|i|^ 
imits of the wild men, Vmti! it wMibimd powitie to 
come to terms with his captm for hia mnaeUD, eon- 
stantiy increasing in the amonnt demanded. Tbe 
tribe among whom he resided, too, are the moat 
savage and nntameable of the whole race; they form 
its largest division, and their country is inaccessible 
as yet to the only chastising Power which comhlMs 
strength and public spirit ; in other wends, to Bnssia. 
These Tekkeh, or children of the ‘ he-goat,’ axe the 
great and typical Turkoman tribe, holding the same 
position in that race that the Anezeh hold among 
the Arabs, or the Comanche among the south-western 
American Indians. If there were white or brown 
slave marts in Texas as well os black slave marts. 


tbrnuipte would exactly represent settled and Uzbek 
in this latter comparison, wbltfo w« tamst 
Td^j^readers will excuse for the sake of eom- 
pleteness of the remaining analogy. 
provinces of Mexico— Durango and 
long stood in identically the SMans a 

re^galtir htmUng-groan^ for 
that Shorasan stands in tomtadi 
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The Turkomans in no way resemble the hordes of 
Timor, over^\ helming for conquest’s sake, destroying 
all who resisted, yet always reconstructing and 
making codes of law in a rough and barbaric but not 
unjust fasjiion — the Yana of Jenghiz and the Tuzuhdt 
of Timur. They are rather as a chronic and unchecked 
disease, eating its way by corrosion into the body of 
Persia, and almost into the very vitals of its most 
ttl^eiUBTe piovinoe. There is nothing in the w<^d 
^ ednuniseratien the &te of th^l' 
ineAi^ilSd Pitsians thb ricthna of these silb> 

steedees; Yel^tafter aPj if only requires public 
hoaesfy, good management, and disciplined effort on 
the part of Persia to hold in check, if not actually 
to break up and destroy their power. And it is jqst 
this power, the most hateful feature in Torkistan, 
which is secured for a long time to come from the 
whol^me control of Eussian conquest by its un- 
approachable position in the interior. 

The closing remarks of this work may perhaps 
serve to revive a subject of former uneasiness and 
warmth of discussion among ourselves which has now 
long lain dormant. Russian encroachment in Cen- 
tral Asia, at one time arrested by the strong hand of 
winter, laid on the advancing army of Perofeki, has 
for twenty years past substituted a system of military 
colonies, st^ily pushed forward from post to post, 
fbr one of direct military invasion. The great 
steppe, broad, and, until the recent wells 
WfKttjbaigf impassable in the west, is larrow enough 
in 16 ^ to allow regular troops to pass, with due 
Oolki^l Of tiSii route, to the valley of the Jamtes, 
UrUle Khanate of Khokand. The' barrier 
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of inner Central Asia has now been passed. Bussia 
has for a moment resumed her old militaiy attitude 
of defiant aggression ; and some, if not all, of the 
Ehokand territory, after such resistance as the 
natiTes, untutored in war, could offer, ha^ fidten a 


to her notorious arms. . QnarrinogiaJ 

.news, which h^' ^coiho'l^^ 
^lyiU^'tiibirongh Vidian 3i&,' 

^^etywheie that Jit was an absurdity to ooiacmiTO II 
. t^d affect our interests or our position in any waj. 
<]S^ us,’ he was told, ‘hear nQ^moro of a questira 
so wmm and so out of fdshion. 


the meritorious and onerous task dir cinlisation, in 
such wild and barbarous regions, so much the better 
for all. England Ims not the slightest cause to 
Nnratch such a policy with envy or jealousy.’ And 
Mr. Tambery is not quite satisfied with this easy 
optimistic view of a subject which was enough to 
destroy the steep and half empty the purses of the 
whole past generation of onr statesmen. 

For our own part, we profess to understand the 
meaning of both paities, and are not without sym- 
pathy ^or each. • Five-and-twenty years ago Mr. 
y&mbl^ would have found every man of us, jhords 
and Commons, Palmerston and Urqulrart, dailies, 
W6ei0eg, and quarterlies hungry and for 


seni^W information about Turkistan, like Torldah 
stliidi^ldgs rotmd a bone. But now he finds he 
hias -brought his Central Asiatic wares rj%' imy 
hedry and sllUgbh market, and he is natoi^l^r^^ 
coidented at meeting with either mr 

ante^idsm. On the other Imnd, as 
thus alleged to be tlie prevalent one in' i* 
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the result of conviction, based on a direct increase of 
knowledfje, and on a subordination of petty narrow 
instincts of In utility or blind self-preservation to the 
broader interests of humanity rightly perceived, we 
sympathise with it, and entirely justify our countiy- 
men. Bttt we believe this to be the case only ez- 
c^ftionaBy, and that ottr Tan% leads us to mistake 
^balfM^ae^pde^ediiee wM in leaBly Inil 

Isnd our ears i^ierefore to Hr. Tdmb^ 
whmi lie protests against utterances which are, to a 
great extent, l%.t the voice of the sluggard complain- 
ing that we have rotlsed him too soon — and all the 
mote when the|pice, as is its wont, is too self-com- 
placent, not to say pragmatical, and self-righteous, 
in its tones. The last generation bragged in its 
complacency about the keys of India and the Douranea 
empire, just as the present generation is . bragging 
about humanity and the British lion lying down 
with the Bussian bear ; and it was equally free from 
misgivings as to its own work. Now we do not like, 
old-fashioned as we are, this sudden voltc-face, turn- 
ing our back on and stultifying our past selves in 
this way. Our self-love, not greater, perhaps, than 
that of other nations, has a window in its breast, 
and its visceral workings and contortions, under the 
fierce crave of constant hunger, lie oj)en to the whole 
world. But Mr. Vamb^ry, a stranger among us, who 
has wver read a year’s consecutive files of any uBipr 
papor, knows nothing of its operations, and is quite 
onnaad to the process by which we extract the nutri- 
tive matter of self-satisfaction out of circumstances 
not wholly sa^&ctory. He therefore seems to 
grumble a little at the line taken with regard to his 
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Arikht mi ifaU^ m 


, indeed, ant 19 mi Wf9 

i Aw A l¥r ifA ^ 

I we do not hoH the dmnn^iiiDe^ 
mrihel^* <w al least enocmditionany, satii&etoiy« It 
is assQxedlj a great boon to homanily Hiat some of 
the most fertile conntries in the world Aboiild be 


restored to life, and touched bj the breath of material 
progress. It is matter of thankfulness that bad and 
cmel tyrannies, held disgracefol among Asiatic 
nations themselves, shonld crumble to dost at the 
host blow from the Northern Giant. To us it seems 
a matter of absolute .certain^ that Bossia must 
advance as it were by a law of gron^ until she has 
firmly planted her standard on the northern foot of 
the Hindoo Hoosh. Her advance, imperceptible from 
>day to day, is, and has been, slow and resistless as 
the advance of an Atlantic tide. The nearer Er^land 
and Bnssia agree upon certain limits to be maintained 
immutably by their own moderation, mutual good 
understanding, and by what may become ultimately 
ilieir essential identity of policy in Asia, the less will 
be Hie chances of hostile collision, and the better for 
the world. Bui; what we look upon with apprehen- 
sion hf the fathomless gulf of A%haDistan, ever 
tagilSg with intrigue and discord — never apparently 
to eattle down into a fixed govmnment. Thia gnl^ 

» the nature of the country, seems ISksfy for a 
time to intervene between the two pomirfol 
enqnres. Bnssian policy has alwajw mm Ih the 
groove of poliHcal intri^e, adl hor agsntftpMnei 
perhaps extricate themselves from rt if 
we too are under constant temptation to 
the politics of these states } either pap^ W led 
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or oiheir canses, into a ooorte tHbioli ihnj 
IM^E^ <m ihito a numstrotis expenditara of Uood aad 
treasure* * 1 sliould like, iade^* sajs Mr. Vimb^tTf 
‘ to see the politician who would affirm that Bnesia, 
once in possession of TarMstan, would he able to 
withstand the temptdldon of advancing, either per- 
sonally or by her representatives, into Afghanistan 
and Northern India, where political intrigues are 
said alvrays to find a fruitful soil.’ No doubt, if there 
be a defective joint in the defensive armou/ of o{pr 
Indian empire, that .jCiut is mpre liable to be probed 
now than before. We must just make up our minds 
to this. But this gives us all the more reason for 
tightening the rivets. If there be such a joint in an 
otherwise noble fabric, it is the want of sympathy 
between a high and typical European race and the 
ultra-Asiatic race over which it rules. 

There is one condition upon which alone the 
Bossian tenure of Turkistan will be a source of clear 
satisfaction to us, and that is, a thorough under* 
standing between London and St. Petersburg. What • 
we now deprecate in England is apathy and want 
knowledge on the subject — the loose humanitarian 
or egotistical makeshift writing — and the constant 
oscillation between utter neglect and raving panic. 
Th^ aceeven now pamphlets and newspaper articles 
—moie in India than here — written under the last 
of tibese in&ienoes ; perhaps even statesmen may be 
fo^tind ke^uot ipiite £re# ftom it. But if we cannot 
be mMiKsd inm apathy by anything short of a panic, 
^ unm. that we prefer even the panic for the sake of 
tW Isdbiwatitni we are thereby stimulated to acquire. 
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lofomation about current politics in this quarti'r 
which the unofficial public gets is very meagre anil 
oonibsed, and rarely altogether correct. J^ioetlung 




In, vDUohaafed Bussia, or is picked of Oph> 


HP 'Pacb— in takro 
to Indian papers by Ibmi Bia|yi#lr 
ncevlii or newsiwriters in Central Asiar-Hi)|j|ep<ieftii^(M 
of baiwur gossip ; and these hardly enable lm 'idoait- 
s^Pt Im intelligible story with all the help cd .cheek 
and counter-check.* ]/7hen pdhic rages in England, 
it is mostly roused by the sensatkni articles of the 
Indian press on this last set of alleg^ fficts — articles 
often written with smartness and abiHiy equal to the 
best metropolitan standard, but generally provincial 
in their vehement way of pushing their idea to its 
extremest. They are unrestrained by the self-control 
and sense of responsibility so remarkable in our best 
London papers, because they exercise a less direct 
indumxce over Government operations. The energetic 
working English class to which their writers 

t ec^ — the active, ardent, inexorable EhgliKhiBan 
om, when in the harness of progress, we now 
'ideslise under the name of Anglo-SwH»i, ^ imver 
felt the restraint of a land frontier p 9 |lii^^l|Bi: J^iee 
to free with an equally powerful empu^ oa is 
ffimiliar to anybody at Paris, Viennay .<»! In 


India, one of a visibly dominant to 

* The ‘Morning Post’ we may dSkjiignMi 
its atwuluoug obsen'ation and judicious 
the satifeGt, Its own commentarj we tbiiilc 

BuesopboKUy though this ixiiirhnps is bf 

attracting attention. 
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become as one 'Jura negans ^bi nata,* a<nd he is 
getting to chafe under the prospect of such a frontier 
which is likely to enforce on him a new posiiioti and 
new responsibilities. In perusing his facts we are 


tlMi of (dteir ideals and their Mtem- 

toitb'llhidi axe the only blot on our occupation in 
]^dia>, tad one for which our Government It not ift' 
the least to blame, ade evils which must be mitigated, 
and our sympathy with natives will have to 1^ in« 
creased, in front of a Power whose whole command 
over Asiatics is said to lie in her placing them on a 
footing of social equality with her own central race, 
and her absence of all caste feeling. Too much has 
been said, it may be, on the Continent, about her 
oapacily for sympathy and absorption — her ' Assimi- 
lationsfohigkeit,* as those wondeiful Giermans call it : 
too little has been said here, we are sure. It may be 
welt to reflect that the words ' nigger-classic,* applied 
to Pirdami and Hafie, are not as yet to be found in 
the finssian dictionaries; and that the two great 
vernacular languages of extra-Arabian Asia, neg- 
lected here, are taught in Russia with admirable 



v^gettr end eneoess. In India nobody is taught Turki, 
ktmwc (escribing about it, or seems to have heard of 
ity '^PiBMian, when learnt voluntarily by ns, is 


t INlill'diKd, not os a vernacular language — as 
''^iiia^brd-atte-Bow,’ not of the Eastern 
MtdA t^,l^|^thaa. Yet the encouragement of 
liieMly, we believe, would go far in breaking 
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up the standing Muasnlman Hetairia which frets 
under and almost menaces our rule. If Hindustani, 
adopted hj us as the future general language of 
India, is to be a language, and not a jargon, it must 
become so by means of its alliance with Persian, the 
speech |rhich all Indian Mussulmans hare at their 
heart, and use as the one feeder, or channel of other 
feeders, for all their abstract thought, their politics, 
science, and poetry. 

Militaiy invasion of the territories of a Power 
4i/>idmg the Ehyber and the Bolau defiles we con* 
ceive to be so utterly eut of the question as not to 
be worth a moment’s unprofessional discussion. A 
stampede of irregulars, Timur and Jenghiz fashion, 
is to the holders of the passes but as a cloud of 
mosquitos. A regular army would have to cross 
six passes, only open for a few months, to get from 
Turkistan to Kabul ; and Kabul, viewed and occupied 
by ns as the political capital of the country, is not 
on the high road to India but off it. If on it at all, 
Kabul and its mountains are only so as Meiringen 
and Hie Bernese Oberland are on the way to Italy, a 
way,, but not tha way. The true military road t») 
India lies by Herat and Kandahar. If there be such 
a thing as a key to India above the passes, it is thih 
latter city. Our power was maintained hnae during 
the Afghan war and rebellion, not o«fy%tlil|]plietttly 
but also beneficially. The awM Mmedim ^ Kabul 
have made us^foi^et the success Wld«|t'l^|iBd|har 
was held, and the ability with wldoh iil4;#l^»d~ 
ministration was exercised by . is 

no reason whatever to make as ihhH 
eyes to the contingeucy^whiohliatrnstitl^itever 
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be realised — of a second occppatiou in the event of 
a seriously hostile attitude assumed towards us by 
Russia. The possession of Turkistan, the submersion 
of the Caucasus, the reduction of Persia to a state 
of moral vassalage^ against the grain, we hold to be 
no hostile attitude, and have been longk prepared for 
them. These things — deplorable as is to tis that 
one particular of the annihilation, in the very teeth 
of their half-hearted and injudicious bottle-holder, of 
a European race of warriors and patriots, wild, bold, 
and primitive as the Germans of Arminius or llib 
Iberians of Viriathus — are rfot directly alarming to 
us more than to other Europeans, but they call im- 
periously for our attention and our pondering well in 
mind. We are fully confident that our Indian states- 
men are herein doing their duty and acquiring the 
needful knowledge on the subject ; and we trust that 
our home public, augmenting and steadying its 
interest in the same, will continue to put the best 
face on the matter, without overstraining and dis- 
tmrtblg its features into a mere meaningless smile of 
self-complacency. Russia was not all vice ten years 
ago, nor is she all virtue now. She may seem, and in 
some degree is really, modifying her former policy ; 
but she has not yet tuined her swords and spears 
into plov^^llMdmres and pmning-hooks. They yet 
reek heart’s blood of a most noble Euro- 

pean nation. She must be watched, and she must be 
umtanrtood. not deplore, nor do we ecsta- 

jS/dmire, hnt on the whole look &vourably, 
on'‘'^^et%hht Shan’s swapjpearance in our day as a 
PHlMief dt the ft wmuer of white gloves, dis- 

ootnvllig on tmiilthomfttiie with Mr. Sola ; or on the 
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son of 0 Kirghiz Khan oomii^ forth as a scientific 
imder tho namo of YeUkhanoff* and not 

MI|U Jlw jpiDiqpWv 

oortain o<mditionif^ enootunging IpM ^ 
in- this direolion at leasts Snn^ and ikfdfa 
benefited, even assinulsted, by mntfoal eentaeL UtotB 
Bossiaof Alexander IL is nottheBosaiaof Oatibeiine 
and Potemkin; and she now lads &ir to beconie 
content with a natural growth where formerly she 
'^&s barbarously eager to covet and to annex. An 
attempt now to arrest* h«r progress up to a certain 
]K>int is, to use the striking metaphor of Abbott, the 
Khivan, but an attempt to confine a vigorous young 
forest sapling within the glass wails of a greenhouse. 
B^ond this we honestly believe that both Bussia 
and England can each, in the long run, be the better 
for being thus placed on the best behaviour at home 
and abroad, if only by a respect for the moral lerm*- 
age which each may exhibit to its former rival as 
lying in its hand ready for it to exmz^ip^ t^e 
nai^ve population of the other. The victray, if con- 
there be, will favour the conquering empire at 
least as much through its sympathy with Asia as 
through its command of Ehrapean arts and forces, 
and it will therefore be a deserved viotOMi 
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(From tho'pAU Mau Gazbtxk of August 18, 1866.) 


This book is & series ti Bussian aiemolrs bjdifPemit 
kaAdl m various oountries in Central Asia, selected^ 
tranriated, and strung together by one or both the 
Messrs. Michdl, with the view of enlightening and 
reassuring the English public regarding the advance 
of that ei]cl|>ire south-eastwards. 

Now, three things are necessary to produce a good 
English translation of Bussian works upon Central 
Asia, dealing both with personal narrative of travels 
in a little-known region, and with the historical, 
geographical, and other information thereby acquired. 
Firstly, a knowledge of the Bussian language, in 
which the original is written. Secondly, a know- 
ledge of the English language, into which the trans- 
lation is made- Thirdly, and chiefly, a knowledge of 
the subject-matter under treatment, of its elementary 
groundwork, and of all its collateral bearings. Wjth 
regard to the first point, Mr. Michell, the translator 
of the ambitious compilation now lying before us, is 
both a fortunate and a deserving man : fortunate in 
having among Englishmen almost a monopoly of the 
(tosseesiou of the^,, Bussian language, the speech of 
some sixty mi^cats of men, whose daily work is 
ag||;res8ive enwkiaiBe, breaking new geo^phical 
gioiund, and at least commercial rivalry with our- 
selves. He is a deserving man for seeking, as he 
lias done in the present instance, to tom his rare 
and valuable acquirition to the good purpose of bn- 
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lightening the darkness of his fellow ooimtrvmen 
npon a subject which should be of the hij-hest 
curiosity and importance to them. How he has jicr- 
formed that part of the task which consists of trans- 
lating his original we cannot undertake to say, but 
as one good half of that original consists of more or 
less uncouth proper names, it matters all the'less, 
;«itd' we giTe him, theirefoi^ due eredit Ibr 
T^OD. How he has masaged^^ 
atbrasaid we shall see before we hare 

English into which he has made hm I h ilBi i iii to i 
is not that of one haring conqilete With 

and masteiy over our langtu^, hut it is good enough 
for all practical purposes ; and, if the book is 'unin- 
telligible, it is not Mr. Michell’s bad JSNiglish which 
makes it so. To be sure, he now and then only 
confuses when he means to elucidate. We were 
horrified, on first opening the hook in the middle, at 
hazard, as people will do, at finding a long stoir 
about the Montenegrins and the Mont-Albanians 
fighting away right in the middle of Tarimy, with 
Tutka to keep them company, as was to be expected. 
Many — perhaps most — readers will languidly take it 
all for granted, yawn, say, *Tt'g all the East^ you 
know,’ or seek refuge in some other approved Ibnnulu 
of iimet or expremoo of liteiwy resigiiatlon, and 
pass on to the next page. 6ul» we .euililee' 

ture it to .be merely this, that ittdi'bi 

his Bussian text the woi^s 
gforfsi, pieaning White mountahie«Wii#l|ift^ 
taineers respeetirely, and seeks lu WOIM w-'inm 
elegant turn to his translarioxt by Ih 

eosSpounds instead of plain i^l 
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l>e the worse for this, nor will anybody be the better 
for it, and we forgive the deed for the will. This 
last sentence would stand as our verdict upon the 
whole book, if it were not for the manner in which 
our third and fundamental requisite — ^preliminary 
knowledge of the subject-matter — has been ignored 
and neglected. This we caimot forgive ; and we are 
not going to mince matters in speaking our mind 
abottiit. 

1^, Ibod.aoir oBbred to ns be of fitir quality, 

aitd'^M^i$iKildag unmcoeptiooabld, the catering hA8 ni0& 
alwayabeen judidotiii, and thd dishing, the sorving up, 
and the carving are simply infamous. In other words, 
the oarelMsness and the slovenliness with which this 
wprk has been edited and allowed to go forth are dis- 
graceful to all concerned in it. Tlie translator’s work 
in matters of this kind is merely mechanical, assum- 
ing it to be always correct. The important part of 
the business is the share taken by the editor or general 
superintendent, and it is this which, by sheer inatten- 
tion, ignorance, and misprision of blunders, has in 
the present case gone far to ruin the book, seriously 
impairing its value, if not rendering it altogether 
worthless. As it stands, it is all but worthless, ex- 
cept to those who possess the key to it by sufficient 
previous knowledge of the subject ; and this is merely 
a periphrastic and allusive way of mentioning Sir 
Heniy Bawlinson, who alone among human beings 
over here would be able to turn it to any account. In 
a sensible, modest, and well-written preface, the trans- 
lators, kaovring no better, express their obligations 
to the late Mr. Hume Greenfield for what they call 
his * valuable assisiance in editing the work and con- 
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It ia iilii* 

a|s^Btooa^'wliic}i aeeina to hate been the A 
which has killed the hook. It is anything hut 
Jdeasant to be compelled, as we are now compelled* 
tc speak in seveih terms of the sins of the recently 
•^deceased, of men who may have been blameless, nay, 
meritorious, in other respects ; but there is no choice 
before ns. Nor, as all parts of the volume are eqiially 
pmvaded by editorial notes, albeit few and far be- 
tween, can we accept the decease of the editor as 
9 ^ excuse for the occurrence of sins which are of 
commission as well as 'of omission. These notes, 
when not elementary, useless, and in a work of this 
kind, childish, as that which tells us that Mazanderan 
is a province south of the Caspian, are heart-breakiz|g 
and shameful, as in the following instance. The text 
says, ‘The high judge £azy, is responsible tor all 
religious matters.’ And the editor puts as a note to* 
‘ Kazy ’ this : — ‘ In all probability the same as the 
Arabian “ cadL” Which is the elder language^ or 
may it not have been introduced with the spread of 
Mahometanism ? ’ This is too bad, and we are quite 
at a loss for an illustration to convey a stmse of its 
transcendent ineptitude. Perhaps this will do:— ‘ The 
French word thS in the dansant is perhaps the same 
as the English tea. Which is the eldev langoag^ or 
may it not have been introdnced with the of 

Chinese trade?’ What with notes, 
text, the book swarms with this 
great deal besides, for some of whieh thiilf 
must be made to bear his thmfM 
whole value of a w<Mrk of this kjm^ i0t 

names, lies in the accuracy e^th 
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namdt are transeribed and handted* Wi hard an 
excellent example of this, when done , at its hesi^ in 
the translation of a manuscript account of trav^ 
undertaken by a native of India in the southern 
parts of t^ same country of Central Asia, written 
in Persian, and done into English and pot into proper 
shape by the late Professor Wilson and Mr. Edwin 
Norris of the Foreign OflSce, the Nestor of living 
English philologists. The version from language to 
language was nothing ; the reduction was everything : 
upon this last these eminent scholars spared neithn** 
time nor labour, and did nof deem a day wasted if 
theyAad to pass it in hunting up all sorts of out- 
landish dictionaries to find out, for instance, whether 
the station of Dong Baylak was written with one dot 
under the h or with two dots under the h, which 
would make it y. They knew that if Central Asia 
ups worth writing about at all, it was worth writing 
about well. In consequence of this labour well be- 
stowed, Meer Izzet Ullah’s journals are now, and 
are likely to be for some time, the one standard 
authority for Chinese Turkistan among geographical 
writers. But here, m the present work, we have 
such things as one and the same place called Eomula 
in one line, Komul a line or two on, then Ehami, 
then Khamil, all in two pages; just as though a 
Frentdmitui were to call the Duke of Argyll first 
CaUB^beO, fhen Kemble, then CawmiU, all in one 
bMK^. BGens we may discriminate. Komula is pro- 
aoobunted for by being a Bussian genitive case, 
unetpi^eoted me oterlooked by the translator. The 
ioititl^Cink bf Bttssiau are an undoubted source of 
ctntBttkm, in deaUhg with proper names, to a trans-r 
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lator who does not know the right nominatives, and 
is too or careless to find oat somebody who does, 
hfik them out fior himsdfi 7 lni%^[ig|jiil^«to 
IralfliriiiBg lDStatHse<-<^ fiMt that'Ciiiira 
%%i|akla«i is made of a peiqile called 
Iristsm l>crabtlemtheiraariatorfoandfiflai%'ai^^ 
|daral in his Bassian text, which might hite its 
nonunatnre singular either Sort or Soria. ’Ihe'tittast* 
lator takes a shot at Sarta, instead of appl^rlng to 
any Orientalist, as he should have done, who would 
ha^-e told him that Sari is the mdinaiy name for a 
local Persian on the Ldwer Ozusl * Petty errors like 
this, but of which this is the slightest, aboniA in 
evetj page, and by their accumulation may drive the 
few readers who are likely to take an active and 
intelligent interest in this book either to frenzy or 
to despair. 

We have adverted to the nature of the Bassian 
linguage as being one source of misapprehension 
and confusion. This point is curious, and, if we had 
space for it, would be worth working out in full. 
An additional instance or two will not be out <>f 
place. The first pictun* we see iu the book — and we 
are very glad to see them as a relief- is that of a 
Central Asiatic ‘ rough ’ to all appearance, only some- 
what the worse for wear. This is osilied 

Dai^ one of the ministers of the Bhan of Khiva. 
This seems a man’s name, like any oilMi# mimie* A 
little further on- we bear of Daiga as a latle, how- 
ever $ and it dawns upon us then that we have hs^tc 
118 merely the Darogha, or chief of the beck- 

ing the ordinary appeUation of every cbW of |icSiee 
among Persianised Mahometans from i&e Tl^dsto 
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the Bay of Bengal. Though, on the whole, people 
who have been to India ate not flare in Enghmd, yet 
n9iii|»ef > im editor came aerow 

ar'g#<a«iy eme to thflow on wBet 

all hy means of knowledge fiumBihmta 
s^MBe* The^'error here arose ftom the Bnssian having 
BO definite article, so that context alone could tell 
•what ^eas a name and what was a title. But readers 
may he remifilided of ‘the grand&^er of Hoggs’ 
going with the immortal Hajji Baba to the East 
India Museum, apid showing him a Turkish Capndafl 
Pasha’s sword as beingLthat of one Captain Packer. 
Again, the first geogra^ical name we come to in the 
first paper in the book is that of the Lake of Aibugir, 
a sort of appendage to the south-west comer of the 
Aral. The map at the end of the volume, however, 
to which we naturally tom, only gives this lake in 
tho form of a Rnssiau adjective, and with a variant 
8i>eiling of the body of the word, thus, Aibueeoorskoe, 
which looks odd rather than pretty, to say the least, 
Sind, of course, puzzles the unwary. The most fruit- 
ful source of mistakes, however, is not the Russian 
grammar, but the Russian alphabet. The benighted 
Muscovites have no more h in their alphabet than 
the dwellers in the Minories have in their utterance ; 
while Mahometans, who use the Arabic alphabet, 
liave two. So Russians transcribing proper names, 
espeehdly Asiatic ones, with h in them, are put to 
(pieec sMlM in so doing. In a Russian book now 
lyiag befime us, called ‘Peregrin Pikel’ — an old 
friSB^d with a Bew &ce — there appears a character 
Ci^ed Oatchv^ whom everybody might not recog- 
nise at fimt sight as being our old acquaintance 
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xaake8hift% Banlaii 
koMi^ ^ 
langnage mftj 

sjl^i^iemidluuidfroin Buaaiaii, be liable to ntfttalie |p*i^ 
'hx and % for 9 ; and ibis mistake is made ndtb 
Tailing and strange constancj thiongho^tfiie boe%* 
]!n this way, so well known a word as that which we 
nsnally write Ghazee, for the religious warvior ^ 
Islam, always appears as Hazi in thlse pages, and 
may serve as a measure wherewith to indicate, the 
high-water mark of the translator’s pr editor's know- 
ledge of even current and populsJt Orientalism, above 
which it so clearly lies. We repeat emphatically 
what we have already said, that every page of this 
work is vitiated and poisoned with errors of this 
description, with the proofs of gross carelessness and 
inattention, and with neglected items capable of 
being converted, through judicious illustration ap- 
pealing to knowledge presumably possessed by the 
general reader, into stepping-stones or oases which 
may freshen him up, as it a ere, and encourage him 
to proceed on his way over much unavoidably hard 
and dreary ground. 

Here is a strange article, for instance, called 
exported from somewhere to sornewhm else, which 
Inazi looks as mysterious as Sydney SmiGi^ llunous 
<kimes.’ Skinning and dissecting it, hnw«v%lf, We 
first strip off the final i, which may be 
nominative plural. Then, restoxiag 
letter for ia, we get a character ^ 

capital B slewed round to the lell,iHD^ 
used also in Bussian transcriptioit tcof 
continental e or German U. Thtu we W 'hi# to 
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tibeiiSDzd des, 


ot titiew' i^ote of verdure wherewith W eufieti 
reodw^e ispapathetio intelHgmoe, instead of letixog 
him dijH ot&into the diteh bdiind his blind gnide. 



Onr own readers, indeed, may cry out against nS 
for detaining them in this way over so much verbal 
critii^m. We begHo assure them, however, that we 
have but barely touched the subject, compared with 
the fulness of detailed correction and censure which 
it requires, and for which verbal criticism is the one 
thing necessary. The substance of the present com- 
pilation calls for separate treatment, irrespectively 
of its method. Much valuable matter, for which we. 
are bound to express our acknowledgments to the 
Messrs. Michell as translators and compilers, can be 
extracted from it by those who know how; and, 
though we pretend to no special claim in this re- 
spect, we may endeavour to do so on a future occasion. 
But in its present garb and condition this book is 
one long outrage upon all Orientalists, or others who 
have any knowledge of Cential Asia. The natives of 
that country call their river-side thickets djengels, 
the translator tells us, not having the remotest con- 
i^tion that he is simply taking the word jungle at 
second-hand through Bussian ears and pens. We 
OMD only say that any critic who beats up Mr. 

i^engeb will find a great deal more both of 
laffgW and of the smaller game of error than he 
vdJl Icnnw what to do with. Meanwhile, we close 
*QoM, in nuggets, forms the 
atapki ef 'Ueade between Karategin and EokaU, and 
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slaves lazuli)y turquoises, and ruLies, consti- 

tute that between Badaks)ian and Yarkend.’ From 
which we now ascertain the Tartar word for slaves 


to be lapis'^tdi. 

Here is ano^r, remarkable from the artless re- 
.J^isoee wbichi we have put in italics 

/Bttoh wue the sangammy mesiis l^whuh 
'iMgiagm once more acquired the a8Ci|3snogr. 
in 1758, Burhaneddin, assisted hy iJfbrotiier Ebadtr!6[oc^ 
rose in insmrection, of which oM the etrcwngtanee* el% iS'hit 
gleaned from the Chinese hietonane. After an obsiinitte 
struggle, which lasted three years, Borhaneddin and &idja 
Djagan, defeated by Chaokh, the Tzian-Tzian of IH, fled to 
Badakshan, where they were slain by Sultan Shah, ruler of 
that place, and their heads sent to the Chinese camp. 



Now we give this for a fair ordinary specimen of 
the staple of the book, which goes maundering on 
like this for scores upon scores of pages, enliyened 
by nothing but errors and misprints. That Tzian- 
Tziun is too much for us, however. We own that he 
unmans us ; and, having already taken it out of our 
lungs in scolding, we are fain to sit down at last and 
relieve our feelings by a good cry. 


SPURIOUS TRAVCLS IJf CENTRAL ASI.L 
April 24, 1S66. 

Those who have read lir. MicheU’s wdtt4il00d and 
valuable coUectioii of recent Bussian menK^ 
Ceotral Asia caiinot &il to have had ildidbr 
arrested by a very startling footnoite in 
part of tihe book. In this we were 
mannseript had then recently come to hn iSie 
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archives of the imlitary topographical department of 
the Euasiau Wa’ Office, writted by a German Baron 
whose surname liad been purposely erased, and con- 
taining the narrative of a journey perfbi/ied by liim 
in Central Asia, which, if authentic, would have been 
one odt tlft ^lost adventurous exploits ever achieve 
Sii| 0 {>ettn traveUers. The Baxon was described 
M bamg Wen in the confidentiai ewployinent 
ISWt India Oottpanj, entrusted by them with;a 
roving comnussion for the purchase of horses n<xrth 
of ^ Himalaya. In the discharge of this dnt^ h4 
traversed the inaoeessible regions which intervene 
between the northern apex of India and the modem 
Bussian frontier conterminous with Chu^se Turkis- 
tan — countries which, up to the present nme, have 
only been known at their extremities, or by hearsay, 
or by the feeble light of information afforded by 
natives. The curiosity of this story was enhanced 
and made mysterious by the intentional suppression 
of the author’s name, taken in combination with the 
distinct statement of his having been in the Com- 
pany’s service, avowed or unavowed. This statement 
naturally made a stir among our leading geographers 
and Anglo-Indians, and communications were at 
once addresed to Eussia with the view of eliciting 
further information. Previously to the appearance 
of Mr. Micbell’s book, however, a new memoir ap- 
peared in the * Transactions of the Imperial Geogra- 
phical Sooie^,’ drown up by M. Yeniukof, a distin- 
guished geographer and traveller. This, nominally 
ah. essay upon a nation or tribe of people called the 
Beloro^'i||M)ever they may be — is based upon the 
iMurmtive of the German Baron, and mainly consists 



by iibe eminent Orientalist M.'Klmni)E(il) 
to Sir B. Morchison, baring the advaubm^ oW^e 
extracts of giring an aocount of the journey in a <^> 
tinnons form. When we reriewed hix. Ifichell’s booh 
last aotomn we took occasion to say, in reference 
the outrageous crust of provoking surface-eiror in 
dealing with proper names with which it is coated 
throughout, that its important ^ contents would be 
practically useless to anybody who was not already 
master of the subject in so far as known ; such being 
merely anther form of naming Sir Henry Bawlin- 
son. Veniukors memoir and Kbanikors summary 
fortunately found their way at once into Sir Henry’s 
hands, and afforded him sufficient means of critical 
examination to obtain a general insight into the 
nature of the German’s adventures, and to pronounce 
upon their authenticity or spuriousness with a fear 
degree of certainty. The verdict, cast into the form 
of an oral and extempore running commentary upon 
Hhe extracts given by Veniukof, was delivered by Sir 
Henry at the last meeting of the Geographical 
Society. 

It appears that the Baron, whose MS. is dated 
1806, made his final start from the capital of 
Cashmere on the 8th of May, in some rpspeoifio!^ 
previous year, possibly 1805. Casb|aere, we rtiay 
remark, is here treated as the eotb^mity Of 
cognita. This is true enough for 1866, bnt it v4ry 
far from being so in 1805. At that it was, 





Barcm*il liarocess of leoolung Caahmere 
''¥ei lie not onfy penetrated there without 
difficulty, but actuaUj did so at the head of an 
ei^edition almost amounting to a small army, having 
ufider his command Lieutenant Harvey and forty 
sepoys, at a time when the rising power of the 
Gorkhas on the one hand, and of the Sikhs on tli&> 
other, are known have been hermetically sealing 
the upper provinces of India to European access from 
the south, and when it was with the utmost difficulty 
that Bunjeet Singh could be prevailed upon to re- 
ceive Metcalfe’s friendly mission, much less allow a 
company of sepoys to march on end through his ter- 
ritorials. This at once goes far to condemn the whole 
story. Being on Cashmerian ground, we may as well 
say, for our part, that the strongest negative evidence 
exists that no such a person was ever in that pro- 
vince. Godfrey Vigne, Baron Von Hiigel, and Dr. 
Henderson, a very enterprising and little known tra- 
veller, happened to meet at Cashmere m 1835. It 
occurred to these gentlemen to raise a monument 
there in honour of their European predecessors. 

obtained Emyeet’s permission 'from head- 
qtlarters, and duly carved the names on a slab of 
l^ljAbk marble, which has by this time probably dis- 
Theae, as currently known up to that 
but s^ven in number — Bernier, Forster, 
KdtidNnbIb, with his two companions, Victor Jacque- 
and Wolff. Had the Baron'%r the.Apocryphal 
von, u. o 
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lieottenant Harvey ever been in the valley in 1805, 
they and their sepoys cotild not possibly have been 
forgotten ^ere in 1835. It must be remembered 
that CashnJere, now so well known, and surveyed as 
accurately as Switzerland, was then an Mghan i^- 
pendency, as impenetrable to British<«inflaence as 
Inner Tibet now is. They started on the 8th of May, 
mid (,n the dth they sighted a volcano called Darup 
inndan, at a point which the context shows to have 
been h ard by or across the Indus — a distance which 
“might have been accomplished by a moderately fast 
express train within the time assijipied, but by nothing 
slower. Still, it must here be borne in mind that 
the extracts embedded in Veniukors memoir are not 
continuous; and allowance must be made for this 
when subjecting them to criticism. Kot that this 
principle will help the Baron in the present case, 
where he has assigned dates to his days. Here, in 
the valley of the Indns, the Baron takes his final 
plunge into the unknown ivorld. We are absolutely 
without landmarks to guide us in so far as his nar- 
rative is .concerned, and are adrift on an unknown 
ocean as vaguely as Columbus after the first fort- 
night’s sailing. All w'e know is that what the Baron 
saw there nobody else hiis seen, and that what we 
know by hearsay and by enquiry is exactly the con- 
trary of that wbich he d<‘scribe8 himself to4tave seen. 
There are volcanoes where none are known to exist ; 
there are wine-bibbing infidels of the biaokest dyt* 
in a district known to be entirely Mlihometaia. The 
volcano story, indeed, embodies tWOi halves tsmths 
put together so as to make a whole fiilaehoodi 
arc one or two insulated hills within the OtMShmere 
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vall^ bearing names ^irluoh may be twisted into 
* DsiTtimndan/ but they are far away from the road 
which leads north-west, and they are nyt Tolcanie. 
There is a splendid mountain risible from that road, 
bnt not volcanic either. There is a very curious 
volcanic patch of ground locally called the guhoynm, 
or Burning Ground, described in the ‘ Ayin i Akberi,’ 
and visited by Vigne. But then this is a dead level, 
and off the road, though in the right direction. 
Henceforward the route continues through the un- 
known mountain land until the Baron arrives at rhe 
city of Kashgar on the 12th of June. Previously 
to this, apparently when well on the tableland of 
Pamir, the ‘ terrace-roof of the world,’ as it is well 
and strikingly called in Persian, he had detached the 
lieutenant and the sepoys in charge of a contingent 
of horses, purchased in’ a region where nothing but 
yaks, and possibly little mountain ponies, are known 
to be used, to make the best of their way across the 
rocks and glaciers back again to India. The plains 
of Hindostan were then the scene of ‘Lord Lake’s 
famous Mahratta camp^gns. The party had the ill 
luck to fall among Mahrattas ; and they disappeared 
without making a sign, being destroyed, taken or 
slain in battle, Mr. Harvey, sepoys, horses, and all. 
While all this was going on the Baron made divers 
excursions from Kashgar, and ultimately made his 
way back to India round through the Uzbek ^bates 
of Independent Turkistan. The British authorities 
there made hht position uncomfortable, and vexed 
hbf soul by talk of making him responsible for the 
1<«B of the horses. But he extricated himself from 
this pre^cament with honour, whatever that may 

O 9 
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mean. When men of the sword have recourse to tall 
talk about honour, it has been observed tha^ it is 
because tht^ have no better arffument in stole. In 
this case it jeems to mean that his conscience telt no 
qualms at abandoning the service of tlie Company — 
assumiim him to have ever existed in t^ e flesh — and 
palming ofiF this prodigious figineut upon the Russians, 
who hive, strange to say, been accepting it without— 
a word of hesitation or of criticism ever since its dis- 
covery. How he got to Russia, or if he ever went 
%cjfe at all, does not appear from anj thing as yet 
made public. The narrative is i^tten m 
and exists also in a Freneh trawlation. 
deseribed ^ magnificent itt^ppeax^mice, and ^Midd 
to contain forty beautiful sketches ftom natweyV^hliilt 
we sincerely hope will some day Ml into the hands 
of Sir Andrew Waugh or Colonel Sirachey, cd some 
other competent Hiraalayans. Then it is fall of geo- 
graphical positions alleged to be determined by actual 
astronomical observation, and it is these more than 
anything which induced the Russians to accord their 
flill credence to the authenticity of these travels at 
first sight. But it is tliese also which, more than 
anything, determined Sir Henry to reject the whole 
story, perceiving as he did the utter impossibility of 
such instrumental observations being scientiifi^ly 
taken by unmolested European travefim in the wild- 
est aod most impracticable country on the eaiH^ 


April 211, 

M. Teniukof, in communicating io the 
strange story to which we referred 
yesterday, does not api)ear to ent^Nli^ 
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tjivings wiMi regard to it, or any sense ‘Of its being 
made up ol inconsistencies, and even impossibilities, 
which rerpiire explanation, to say the least. His 
own introductory portion of the memoi *, ngminally 
on the p('( .pie whom he calls Belors, is so far valuable 
as showiiio to ns how very limited is his knowledge 
— which A\i‘ may fairly take as a favourable sample 
of the best Russian knowledge — of the considerable 
mass of information which has been accumulating 
upon the Indian side during the last thirty years 
respecting the region in which he places the Belors ; 
tbe complicated mCmitain mass north of the apex of 
respective headwatma 
river,, the two m^ aorth^ 
of the Kabul river, aad the rt^ of C^lgit 
aad ether minor streams falling into the Indus. Of 
course we do not wish in the remotest degree to 
dmeredit his knowledge or to institute invidious 
Com^trisons. This region lies within the special 
domain of our investigation, just as that north of 
Pamir lies within the Russian domain ; and it is for 
the geographers of each side to inform the others out 
of their respective hilness. Our two sheet-anchors of 
knowledge in this direction are the personal narra- 
tive of Wood’s journey to the actual source of the 
Oxus on the one side, and on the other Godfrey 
Vigne's travels in Little Tibet, supplemented by 
several scimiiiflc and accurate memoirs of the actual 
survey of the hij^ country. Between Wood’s farthest 
and point reached in the Gilgit and 

is but a small district untraversed 
byi^tpr^KBS, and the nature of this, little known 
th«^^ it he, is 4]uite well miough k^wn for the 
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purposes of* negative criticism. We are able t** say 
that no such people as Belors have ever been li**cir<.l 
of here, ij^one have been found in Gilgit by the 
English o^ers who went there. None have bi'eu 
heard of in Chitral, a Mahometan principality at the 
head of the ritj^r called £ama when firstmiade known 
to ns, bat now generally called Enner. No £i]TO{ieaiis 
aetoaDybe^ to Chitral, ihongh 
. who sncceeded in getimg to the head bf 
valley, aid was there* seized and impcisoited %ff 
•ha^g been canght writing, was very near it| bai 
we have plenty of coincident knowledge about 
obtained from perfectly different points of observa- 
tion far a^art, yet all agreeing and consistent in 
detail. One coincidence is striking enough to merit 
remark. This last country seems to be called Eaash> 
kaur at Peshawur, and its people, or some of them, 
Gobi or Gobi— a name found in the Baron’s MS., who 
probably got it from Lieutenant Macartney’s memoir 
annexed to Elphinstone. Major Leech gives a vo- 
cabulary of this Kaushkaur language collected in 
Afghanistan, which is absolub*ly identical with the 
Chitrali given as collected in Little Tibet by Cun- 
ningham, and each, so far as the examples are the 
same, nearly identical with one collected as Chitrali 
by Vigne. Again, the country of the modem Dardos 
on the valley of the Indns is physically alnaost inae- 
cessible, for the great river there bursts through what 
must be like a hundred miles of Tia Mala i and is 
U^paliy inaccessible politically, it iu a wild 

statc^and its neighbours call it l^hittau, the laand 
df rdvolt, rebeldom — a nice friendly l^'tatee 

septus to traverae. It has not b^ visit^ btdr its 
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people, the (lescendants of the Daradse of the Greek 
and D<^.rada'^ of the Sanskrit classics, are known to 
be Muhoniei ans, the names of their tribe subdivisions 
are well ascertained, and we have vocabularies of 
their dialects. There are certainly no Belors here. 
The only people within the area remaining over 
fcKT consideration are the so-called Siydh-Push, or 
Kafirs of Kftfiristan. Here, witihout any 
w have an abtmdance <st iaSyff 
numexot^ and^copioris sources— fitnn 
l^phihstone’e report based on Molla HejiVs visit/ 
who penetrated to the heart of their country, even 
reaching a point three days shorl of BadakhShan, 
down to the valuable series of memoirs lately drawn 
up by Captain Eaverty from native reporfb obtained 
at Peshawur. Of their language we have four voca- 
bularies to begin with, mainly agreeing, though 
clearly of different dialects : Bumes’s, Vigne’s, one 
collected by Trumpp in Afghanistan, who was able 
to construct a good grammatical sketch of the lan- 
guage, and ouo sent to Mr. Norris from our mission 
at Tehran, picked up from an old Kafir woman who 
had somehow strayed there. Their language is a 
mountain Prdkrit, or descendant of Sanskrit, run 
wild, and the people arc, more or less, of Indian 
race and origin. Their area is fairly well known ; 
anyhow, we are sure that none are to be found on the 
Indus. Yet one of their names for God, which varies 
as Inrira, Imrai^ Yamrai in the vocabularies — a word 
we suspect to i^either more nor less than Yam-i^ 
or King Yama, the well-known Indian Pluto — is 
ehooutttored .more than once by the Baron upon the 
Indrd', or close to it, where there are none but Ma- 
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hometans, hundreds of miles away from any known 
SuKfirs. It is safe to say that the Kafirs are not 


^eydon<ri^i>ordoeiai^;P|fip#W^ 
i^lraw the matter to a head he#<^ h|^V(|||pP 
]£, Teninkof at least. It is these lEbfinilhltov^ 
t^pears to consider identical with the Baroil%*lNMw« 
for he refers to Bnmes’s stbd Wood’s infoafinailoti 
regarding the Kafirs as so much illustrative evideifce 
on the subject of the Belors. But, by doing so, he 
shpws that he knows hardly anjrthing of the mass of 
accumulated information which ‘we have been ac- 
quiring since the days of Bumes upon the whole of 
the mountain area which the Baron represents him- 
self to have traversed ; and he seems quite unaware 
of the fact that we are now in a position to define 
and lay out this area philologically and ethnologieally 
with outlines of considerable approximate accuracy, 
thanks to Vigne, Strachey, Cunningham, Montgo- 
merie, Godwin- Austen, and others who have worked 
from the side of Little Tibet or Baltistan. 

4 

The real case about Belor is simply this : a name 
as like Belor as their languages wiU admit is given 
to the Baltis of Little Tibet by the Chinese bn the 
one hand, and by the Dardu tribes in the valley of 
the Indus on the other ; the word bmng appateutly 
the same as that from which the Persian foilna Balti 
and Baltistan themselves arose. In other Wbrds, 
these Belors, in so far as they exist at htt, aW hut 


Little Tibetans, whose countiy is amscdl hei^ knovtm 
to us now than the Vallaisan Alps wate piBien 
ago ; but lies away to the north-ealit of tlttS 
alleged route. Par away from this, acroastlrb ttihla- 
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land of Pamir, there seems to be a towq or district 
called i^olor, tba position of which was fixed in 

excout^ 

ikm H 

i;il<the ifti|ra iplaee, ^ there is anthorit/ for di^PF 
k;^ a xange of mountains to exist under that nam^ 
br^ probably on a limited scale, and running south- 
wards from the main chain separating apparently the 
dfitrid valley from that of Yasen or Gilgit, rather 
than on the vast scale, stretching north and south 
for hundreds of miles, given in our ordinary maps. 
Additional confusiot. on the surface is caused with 
regard to this name, as applied to mountains, by the 
similarity of other names applied in this direction to 
the same or other mountains : such as Billur Tagh, 
the mountain of crystal, and Bulut Tagh, the moun- 
tain of clouds. It must be these latter which the 
Baron visited, as his voyage was in nuhihns. But 
the separation of the two sets of names, the Tibetan 
set and the Pamirian set, is absolute and certain. 
Our knowledge within this area is not chaotic, as M. 
Veniukof says it is ; it is rudimentar}' and imperfect, 
but quite clear in outline to a clear sight. If the 
Baron travelled among the people of Little Tibet, 
under Uie name of Belurs, we can reject his state- 
ments by positive knowledge ; if he means by them 
the people of and beyond Pamir living in the district 
or on the river Bolor, we can say that, to the best of 
our present knowledge, the only people there found 
ore Wj^hauis (about whom we know a good deal), 
Tajiks (who speak Persian), or Kirghiz (who speak 
Turkidi) t The B4U language, indeed, seemingly sug- 
gested by the word Bolor or Belur, strikes us as a 
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piece of sliepr impudence on the Baron’s ])art. ll', at 
all events, there should possibly turn out to be .my 
such langi^age north of the mountains, it would have 
no business whatever in the early part of the Baron’s 
routfe on the Indus. He uses it as a general term, 
it is in these that the stoiy hreake 4^r|l» 
ipoessarify hare great difficulty incheekiiig ttgil 
%olling his purely topographical details, bt^ his 
generalisations are quite enough to explode tbewhflia 
thing altogether. This Bili language k too bad. 
Hindi scholars will be at once aware that if it exists 

r 

an()^here in Central Asia it iwist be among tbe 
Miao-tse of Eastern Tibet, who are evidently the 
ancestors of the Catti of Germany, and doubtless 
colonised Kattpvar in India. 

We hare ventured to take our own ground in criti- 
cising this paper rather than to reproduce Sir Hynry 
Eawlinson’s remarks, wliich were sufficiently well rt»- 
ported at the time. think, by the way, he laid a 
little too much stress on tlu* single point of the rab- 
bits seen by the Baron, rabbits notoriousi} not exist- 
ing in Asia. Who <»an sa) what word tlie Baron’s 
original text uses in this case? Mr. Michell trans- 
lates from a translation, and the word at may 
possibly have been hares, or marmots, or some other 
rodent’s name. Be that as it may, the exposure and 
confutation of the whole story w^as complete, and it 
was not undertaken one moment too soon, for our 
maps have already begun to be affected by the 
Baron’s nomenclature, and the Bussian and^ other 
continental geographers have hitherto believed im- 
plicitly in him, without raising one dissentie3P|ivoiee. 
Sir Henry’s preliminary step was the obvioha one of 
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instituting :i search among our vsirious Ii^ian public 
oflBces for -lome record of Lieutenant Harvey, his 
sepoys, and the horse-dealing transaction, g Nothing 
of the kind was found ; no lieutenant, no detachment 
of sepoy^ and no horse-deah'ng ezpedilion. This 
^ ohiioilsly a so^stion derived tif 
ffijtrioittOTW tiie travels fircnai his Icnowledge of Hbor^ 
(a^’s eoepediiion to purchase horses in Turkishud 
fifCbeh years later ; and we may say that the whole 
narrative is made up out of similar suggestions, 
generally antedated in point of time, misplaced in 
point of locality, or otherwise mismanaged. Now, as 
we are thus able to say that no such persons as those 
named by the Baron ever existed, a fact which the 
Bussians were naturally unable to know of them- 
selves, it is clear that we are in a position to extend 
our doubts to the rest of the narrative before ap- 
proaching it in detail, and to lay the burden of proof 
upon those who have assumed its au^ienticity. It is 
possible that some controversy may arise out of the 
matter ; at any rate, we think that as the Eussians 
have said so much, they are now bound to say more, 
and to offer some explanations as to the way in 
which they became possessed of the MS., and the 
nature of their dealings with its owner. We believe 
lum to have been an adventurer, who sold them a 
book of sham travel in a country about which they 
happened to be interested, and excited to the last 
degree, daring the period of Napoleonic alliance 
and the days of Tilsit, while we cared nothing ; in 
the same way that we might have bought a similar 
work of sham travels — travels in the same country 
duriner the period iust precedincr the Afghan war. 
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when onr <jwn excitement about Central Asia was it 
its highest point. No doubt the Baron ^re his own 
Ids oonfidentitd emplojrmeail^' ^ l^rt) 
B^'^ve ate ^uiie xev^ 
of any damagi^ ^closures ih 
efh are told what we want to know and have a 
to ask for. lire corporations, as we know, hare 
souls, and merely dead corporations have no ghosts. 
We are not likely to feel susceptible about a &le 
which is probably as apocryphal as the narrative of 
travel itself. 


April 6, 1866. 

A fortnight ago Sir Henry Eawlinson put a question 
to Mr. Layard relative to alleged Eussian encroach- 
ments south of the Jaxartes, duly roceiidng a suffi- 
ciently satisfactory answer. The topic was so far 
removed from any current popular interest that many 
of our contemporaries did not even take the trouble 
of reporting the circumstance at all. None made 
any comment upon it ; nor do we know that it at- 
tracted any notice in any way except, as we under- 
stand, a passing admiration for the unparliamentary 
and genuine Persian accent in which the haJf-mriental 
speakers pronounced the names of Bokhara and Tnr- 
kistan. Possibly some difference was observed io the 
attitude and demeanour of Mr. Layard, when under- 
going cross-examination ]>y a master of his ot^iKsare 
subject, as compared with that not ipfire^U^^y dis- 
played by him in the presence of m€|i!l lilu^'|||^3^hy 
Griffith, let us say, trying to put him 
about Belgrade or Moldo-Wallachiac--e^ua|l|*iihfeei^ 
subjects, hut which lack the master 

them up. Let us here say that it is not 
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Mr. Layard should be put out and lose his temper, 
as he is said .to do, when compelled to ainwer ques- 
m he » mast?r 

to him 

iSf> oahtip l^to withotm^ndingl^y 

bltmoers in detail — a point not hard io demoii^^ 
alrate* It is most curious to contrast the apathy 
TOth which we have been receiving this question and 
official reply regarding the Eussian advance in 
Central Asia with the extreme eagerness which the 
Russian journals have been displaying on the sub- 
ject. They repudiate, with Lhe utmost animation, 
any possible liability on the part of Russia to be held 
responsible to any party upo# a matter entirely con- 
cerning her own interests; at the same time that 
they freely volunteer the statement, precisely the 
same as Mr. Lajard’s statement, that the Russian 
Government has no idea of advancing beyond its 
existing frontier. Now Mr. Layard never said that 
the formal as urance given to this effect was elicited 
by any official demand on our part, nor do the Eussian 
papers deny that such assurance was really given to 
us. They simply take up the subject as an opportu- 
nitj' fear a clear statement of their right to manage 
th0ir matters their own way in Turkistan. But it is 
curious to see in detail how fully and well they write 
upon this subject so all important in our eyes thirty 
years ago, and to contrast this with our neglect. 
'With the ^caption of the unique masterpiece in last 
^ — the authorship of which is 
oktioua*--we really now produce little more than 
mere Civilil^tional optimism on our side, and mere 
peaic>a)N^gering on the Indian side, in such remarks 
as we niahe^ 
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June 15, 1866. 

From leading article in yesterday’s * Times ’ we 
gather that a decisive engagement took place on the 
20th of May between the Unssian and the Bokharian 
troops, ending in the total defeat of the latter, with 
a loss of nineteen out of twenty-one guns. Nothing 
whatever can be gleaned from the article as to the 
actual ground upon which this fight took place ; but 
if the original information had been placed before 
the public as received, there could be no room for 
any doubt as to the completeness or the deficiencies 
of its statement. In the course of the article the 
Eussians are sometime^said to be ‘ at Bukhara ’ and 
sometimes ‘ in Bokhara.’ These two expressions do 
not necessarily mean the same thing, and the differ- 
ence may be essential and important. The one can 
only mean that the Bussians are in actual possession 
of the most important city and the spiritual capital 
of Central Asia. The other may mean either that 
they are in that city, or in the territory which we 
may conventionally denote by the name of that city, 
for want of any better name. But, not having the 
information in its original state, we are quite*in the 
dark as to which may be meant, and can only ascer- 
tain by inference. The home public may be indif- 
ferent on the matter, but it is one of conaideillde 
importance in the eyes of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity and of the geographical pubHe. Wby'Bamoa 
cannot fight her own battles and do her^blii^ 
gress ’ in Turkistan without the subject bidc^lWairi- 
ably here treated with reference to an tia|witding 
military invasion of India we ai^ at a 1<MS to Ofmcetve. 
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The subject cannot be touched without lAe invasion 
being either apprehended, or deprecated, or pooh- 
poohed; without the exhibition of riolenlr irritants 
here and strong sedatives there. The only possible 
cause of |inxiety to us arises from the effect which 
the progress of an advancing Power, advancing in 
the line of traditional conquest, may have upon the 
public opinion of an alien and subjugated population 
rulfed by us in India. No power of our own can now 
avail to stop this cause ; not even the most inexorable 
justice, the highest administrative excellence on the 
part of our Governmeut, so long as mankind, and 
particularly Asiatic mankind, are liable to panics and 
accessible to intrigue. We have done with native 
‘ barriers,* and we cannot possibly check the Russian 
advance even if iVe would ; all we have now to do is to 
make the best of it, and to fulfil our duty towards the 
natives of India Jis we are now fulfilling it. Besides 
this, we at home have got to learn geography, and 
to beware of coloured lines on maps. We suppose 
it is the incautious use of these Jast which has led 
our contemporary to toll us that Badakhshan touches 
the Punjaub. It touches it in just the same way 
that the upper valley of the Aar touches Piedmont. 
The Puiyaub, properly a geographical term, may be 
legitimately used as a political term since the estab- 
lishment of our administrative province under that 
name, and may thus be made to include countries 
like BntisIi Afghanistan, or even Cashmere and Little 
Tibet ; hnt fhat will not make it touch Badakhshan. 
The rbfiii from the Upper Oxus, up the'Dereh i Mastqj 
over hito Chitol, and thence over another pass into 
Yosin and down to the valley of the Indus, is just 
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known to|exist, and that is all; no Euroi>(“an has 
ever traversed it. That, and the loii" way rounil by 
the Panjkhir valley or by Kabul and Baniiyan, and 
one or two unknown roads throuijh the Kafir country, 
are the only lines of communication with B^dakhshan 
from the south. Tlie countries hereabouts are not 
yet ripe for the application of red lines wherewith to 
Indicate politdeal or other ctmditicm. 


August 27» 1866. 

Mr. Henry Kingsley says he would like to be aar 
Eton-bred young lord, with time, health, and money 
at command, so that he might go and spend it all 
in finding out the mystery of the Victoria Nyanza. 
Many people are said to wish to become lor^, but 
the motives with which they are usually credited are 
nothing bettor than refined counterj>art8 of tliose 
which made the Hampshire clown wish to swing on 
a gate, and eat fat bacon all day long. Conversely, 
it is not impossible that lords nii>y W found wht> 
would have no objection t<j uulord themselves, and 
become other people. Mr. Kingsley’s motive, at any 
mte, is not likely to be sui^iassed in originality as 
long as lords last ; and as we doubt very much' 
whether the actual modem Eton is goingflmr^ht 
way to produce a crop of noble young HdbsqNs or 
Burtons — to take two opposite types of 
we must only be content with regret that 
Kingsley cannot put bock the dial of b|l 
fifteen years like King Hezekiah, become 
lord, and go off to the Nyanza with a 
and Sir Boderick’s blessing. Bat if ii'ose 
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adventurous outbreak of this kind which we should 
l^refer to Mr. Henry Kingsley’s ideal journey, which, 
after all, must be dreary pottering worjfc among 
rush-drains and the like for half the time at least, 
it would be to make a young lord of Mr. Charles 
Kingsley after his brother’s pattern, and send him 
over the Him^ya into Chinese Turkistan. Conceive 
the original^ Kingsley out for a day’s wolf-hawkiii|p^ 
in ^EChoten, mounted ou a great Tartar war-hoxUQ 
with the great black eagle perched at his saddle-bow^ 
That would be something like sport — sport the like 
of which has never yet been fairly described by 
European man, and which must surely be the king ^ 
and.emperor of all sports. His day with the Bishop 
and Aben-Ezra after the gazelles in the desert at 
the back of Tripoli just gives a faint shadow of his 
rapture, and of the way in which ho would chronicle 
his sport. We hope, then, that Mr. Johnson’s account 
of his recent daring visit to Khoten, which we under- 
stand is about to be brought before the British Asso- 
ciation, will not be long in finding its way to the 
hands of either brother, the first men to appreciate 
each of the varied elements of untrodden ground, 
fresh geographical scenes, fresh Alpine cKmbing 
thousands of feet above the Alps, fresh natural history, 
fresh everything. Mr. Johnson’s story is, indeed, very 
remarkable, and we sincerely trust that when the 
Geographical Societj" come to take it up and put it 
fairly before the general public, they will, for once, 
speak with their heart in an Asiatic subject, and go 
as well upon thjir Asiatic as their African leg.' 

Mr. Johnson, civil assistant to the great trigono- 
metrical survey of Cashmere, happened to find him- 
VOL. 11* p 
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self last }|par measuring and triangulating at a 
remote stamen near the head waters of the Kara- 
kash Ein^r, on the very verge of our tributary the 
Maharajah of Cashmere’s dominions* He had re- 
ceived oveAures while at Leh during the previous 
year from the new ruler of Klioten, who* had just 
expelled the Chinese from that province, declared 
his independence, and taken the first opportunity of 
entering into relations with the nearest British 
officer within reach, and inviting him to visit his 
, country. Mr. Johnson was able to resume these 
negotiations when slationcd at Hie Kara-kash. On 
receiving the Khan’s renewed guarantees, and assur- 
ances of safe conduct, he ultimately made his w^y to 
the capital across the Kiun Lun chain by a difficult 
jmss, 18,800 feet high. This was then newly dis- 
covered by Junia Khan, the Vizier of Khoten, who 
had been sent to meet and escort IMr. Johnson at the 
latter’s desire— a most worthy and intelligent per- 
sonage who, among <jther things, at least deserves 
honorary association with tin* Alpine Club. He 
stayed four duys at lldii, the capital, and made his 
way hack, over the llimala\an ])a&seH, after (mduring 
much hardship in consequence of the lateness of 
the season. Tlie chief scfuns to have wdshed to de- 
tain him indefinitely, either as a hostage or security 
for some sort of r(>Iulion, political and commercial, 
with British India, or as a military instructor | but 
Mr. Johnson got oft‘ by quietly pointing out to the 
Khan that detention could not serve any 
purpose; which the Khan, a reasoni^jle appears 
to have understood without luueh trouble*' Mr* 
Johnson’s personal observations In tbis nhknowUaud 
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inaccessible region are, of course, offtbe utiboet 
value in every respect, apart from ther work of Ids 
survey. The Schlagintweits crossed the^Eiun Lun 
before him, but we cannot undertake to say posi- 
tively whether or not any of the brothers actually 
penetrated to the town of Ilchi. We have an im- 
pression that the unfortunate Adolf may have done 
so, but at all events, with this possible exception, the 
country has been entirely unvisited by Europeans, 
and its natural inaccessibility must have been in- 
finitely enhanced during the continuance of Chinese 
rule by their rigorous system of exclusion. The 
Chinese provinces of the west, however, have of 
late years been the scene of a series of more or less 
successful Mahometan revolts, not only in Turkistan, 
but even in China Proper. The 2)resent chief of 
Khoten, who had been cadi of that place during the 
Chinese rule, threw off the yoke 011 his return from 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, in the course of which he 
traversed British India, and saw the results of our 
own Government with apju’ovin^ eyes, and achieved 
comi)lete indeiHjndence. He has held his own ever 
since, more ]>arti(‘ularly against his western neigh- 
bours of Yarkand and Kashgar, themselves in the 
flush of successful rebellion against the Chinese, but 
hard j>ressed by the j>eoi)le of Khokan to the west, 
who, as we know, are in turn driven to the wall by the 
Russhms. The ex-magistrate, Mr. Johnson’s friend, is 
natural king of men of the Carlylese pattern, but he 
!lbia 3 begun his career late in life. He is eighty years 
<dd^ aix feet high, stout, of a fair complexion, and 
sitogetiber a goodly specimen of the old Turkish gen- 
tleman, such as he was in the days before Ottomans 
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were heard U{. He rules a province of 250,000 in- 
habitants, wnereof his capital, nchi, contains 40,000 
fine strong' men, and short but pretty women, fair 
and cleanly in apparel, and dressing well, all Turks 
and Mahometans, great eaters of meat and ^drinkers 
of tea, all carrying on a considerable trade in*the face 
of great difficulties, and most anxious to trade with 
ourselves in particular. The country, well watered by 
moderate showers, and irrigated from the rivers which 
flow northwards from the Kiun Lun, is fertile and 
productive enough to stand a favourable comparison 
wit*h Cashmere itself, but its climate is described as 
being much superior ; both dry and equable. This 
fertility is much increased by a fine impalpable dust 
or mould w'hich is everywhere deposited from the 
boundless deserts wliich approach the cultivated coun- 
try on the north-east, even coming within six miles of 
the city. ' This is wafted without wind in perfect calm, 
and fills the air so as completely to darken it. The 
phenomenon occurred during Mr. Johnson’s stay, and 
he was then unable to read ju'iut at noon without a 
candle. The great desert is an ominous neighbour. 
It is raised by storms of wind into vast billows of 
sand, settling down info hills (d‘ thn^e or four hun- 
dred feet high, and it h^us at times overwhelmed and 
destroyed entire cilios. The tradition of the country 
is that three hundred and sixty were thus over- 
whelmed and buried in one day^ The sites of these 
cities are paidially known. Gold coins, some weigbr 
ing four pounds, are found in one, but tins is kept a 
profound secret by those who know the position. 
But the store of tea used for the actual consumption 
of the people is now dug out of one of these ruined 
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cities, and ,Mr. Johnson brought a bricj^ of this tea^^ 
away with him. The Chinese supply is now cut ofil i 
Mr. Johnson naturally points to the Khoten matket 
as an obvious profitable outlet of our own British 
Indian leas. All the cities of what was once Chinesei^ 
Turkistan, with the sole exception of Kashgar, are" 
thus new cities, representatives of older cities swal- 
lowed up by the desert, and this was alleged to Mr^ 
Johnson as the reason for the entire absence of all 
records and memorials of antiquity, such as might 
naturally be expected in so secluded a quarter. 

We have merely touched upon a point or two in 
Mr. Johnson’s most interesting repori. Its practical 
value, however, lies in its imjportant information and 
suggestions as to commerce. There is now every 
possible wish on the part both of the authorities and 
the j)eople to facilitate commercial transactions with 
ourselves ; there is a ready market for many leading 
articles of Indian produce, and there is no natural 
obstacle in tlie way which may not be avoided, if not 
overcome. There does not seenf to be any occasion 
to cross either the Kiun Liui or the Karakorum 
ranges, the ditticuUies of which, from the absence of 
grass for the baggage animals and the entire lack of 
water and fuel, are not to be surmounted except at 
the most favourable season of the year. The Kiun 
Lun subsides into the plain at its eastern extremity, 
and this plain is perfectly practicable for wheeled 
caiTiagcs as far as the Khoten towns, conditionally 
on the goodwill of the wild Tartar shepherds who 
frequent it, and who are quite amenable to a mode- 
rate subsidy for the free passage of caravans. By 
this route it is now possible to maintain a direct 
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communication between the British terj’itory and 
Khoten, T\^ithout once touching tlie Maharaja 1 1 of 
Cashmere’s dominions at all. The main Ilimali van 
ransre would- of course have tu be lrav(‘rseJ, buf the 
difficulties in this do not seem to be very groat, and, 
at all events, are to some extent within our omi 
remedy. The Niti Pass, suggested for llie j)Ui[h)m» 
by Mr. Johnson, does seem to have Ikh'ii oiiee use'l as 
a commercial road, according to the traditional ac- 
count given to Mooreroft in the country, and that 
traveller himself came upon the remains of an old 
road in that very neighbourhood, partly paved, and 
partly cut bodily out of the solid rock, like a Swiss 
mountain road, apparently the work of the most 
flourishing Mogul period. Beyond this the question 
would be merely one of arrangement. The Maharajuit 
of Cashmere, an unsatisfactory potentate, who seems 
proof against fair persuasion in many matters, mo2 
nopolises all the trade of his trans-Himalayan or 
Tibetan provinces with Turkistan, and his agents at 
Leh have his authority to raise any taxes they choose 
on the property of indcpcndtmt trudfu’s from the 
North. This, whicli was made a great grievance by 
the Khoten chief to Mr. Jolinsun, hits killed primte 
trade; and points to the advisability of avoiding the 
Maharajah’s country altogether, if the evil is con- 
sidered past remedy, or one unad\isabl(* to touch on 
account of la hatch* poUtitjue. The trade with Yarkand, 
the greatest of these truvns, would be equally open to 
us, now that the Chinese are expelled, but the 
western roads are much more difficult, and arc besef. 
by robbers. These last, people from the unviaited 
country of Hunz or Kanjut, have a mountain fltathess 
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just beyond tbe Karakorum Pass, whenc<? they sally 
forth to plunder the Yarkand caravans and sweep off 
the traders (o sell as slaves. Mr. Johfason had 
t(» change hii route for fear of these men, of whom 
he actually saw a body with his telescope. The 
very prolitabk* comiaerce of the large cities lying 
tar to the n<irth, along the great river which loses 
itself into Lake Lop, of which Karashehr is said 
to be the principal, may in this way ultimately ti^ 
a way to British India. The shawl-wool of TJsh- 
Turfan is described as being the finest in these 
countries. But wo venture to predict that here we 
shall not be the first to avail ourselves of a new 
market. 

The country of Khoten, like all the Northern Hima- 
laj|<a more or less, is highly auriferous, and its streams 
wash down gold in abundance. The gold, which is 
not in actual circulation, is sold in small packets. 
The same quantity which fetches eighteen rupees in 
Cashmere can hert be obtained for ten ; an extraor- 
dinary cheapness, which the Maha, rajah of that 
country probably turns to account. The gold diggings 
were worked by convicts during^the Chinese period, 
and their chief settlement, a place called Karangotak, 
which was piissed by Mr. Johnson, seems still kept 
up as a penal colony* A fair account of the actual 
diggings was given by Ahmed Shah Nakshbandi in 
the ‘ Bengal Asiatic Journal ’ some ten years ago, in 
his report on the trans-Himalayan regions. We 
cannot close our brief recognition of Mr. Johnson’s 
great service, without calling attention to the extra- 
ordinary accuracy and fidelity with which Moorcroft’s 
account, solely gathered from the oral reports of 
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natives, is Ww proved to have been sifted and f>ut 
together.^ The great majority of Moorcroft’s state- 
ments are fully confirmed by actual observation. 

September 21, 1866. 

There is nothing more wonderful than the reck^ 
lessness and effirontery with which men, who musthe 
^m^rfectly conscious of their own absolute ignorance, 
are always plunging headlong into generalisations 
about the East, each more intensely absurd and 
aggravating than the other. ^Te could hardly be- 
lieve our eyes when we read the law laid down in the 
Paris correspondence of yesterday’s ‘ Times, ^ that a 
Mahometan State like Turkey would never have 
thought of cavilling or raising any question about 
the right of coinage in its despondencies so long us it 
remained in its uiiregenerate Eastern condition ; but 
that, having now acquired a siuatteriiig of European 
ideas, it has learnt what a mint *Teally means, and 
has taken to aiTog<ite certain rights of sujirennioy to 
its own, it being well kiaiwu that Sultans are by 
nature far too tbnd of coin to care very much who 
coined it. The tiling is hardly (Tcdible ; but there 
it stands in black and whitt*, sun* enough. Why, if 
there is one sijigl(' idea more^essential to Asiatic 
sovereignty than any other, more universaUy tvdopted 
throughout thf3 whole huigth and breadth of Islam 
as the one symbol of sui>remo authority, it is the 
right of coinage combined with the right of name in 
the special Friday noonday jmiyer. Every independ- 
ent Mahometan sovereign, from Morocco to the 
farthest Malayan east, employs one and the same 
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formula to proclaim Lis supremacy or hisf independ- 
ence, and calls himself now, as he has ^ways done 
from the earliest spread of the faith, the Lord of the 
SiJckeh and the Khutheh^ of the coinage and the 
sov^eign^s prayer. It is the one distinctive symbol^ 
* of ISastem rule, if ever there was one. The writeife 
in question l^ill do well to study the numismatiif 
history of India during the last century, in the days 
of early British settlement, before again going in at 
matters of which he knows nothing. Of course, in 
the larger empires there are provincial mints, as in 
Egypt now, but these are Imperial mints and strike 
the Imperial titles. The case reminds us of the cool 
way in which the Emperor turned his back upon him- 
self last year about a similar matter. In the first 
edition of his Algerian j)ainphlet he wrote : ^ The 
Arabs have lived iill now in tliat sort of territorial 
community which is the law of x^coples in the East. 
They have a very imx>erfect notion of individual right 
and j>roj)erty.’ In the second edition this appeared 
as, * The Arabs have not lived till <now in that sort of 
huTitoriaJ <‘Oinnuniity Avhich is the law of peoples in 
the East. They have a siiliieieutly exact notion of 
individual right and of leiTitorial i^rof^erty.’ The 
recklessness of this is more than imperial, it is god- 
like. Yet wc shall know where to look for a parallel 
to it once a Aveek if the Eastern question should 
really ^turn ui>. It all comes from chverism, if we 
may use the term — over-generalisation with no know- 
ledge of particulars ; brickmaking with stfaw alone. 
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Noveml»tT 23, 1800. 

The ‘ 6ld Indian ’ who has written a t<» the 

‘ Times ’ justly commending the accurate and carctul, 
but necessarily condensed, re]>ort given hy riiat ]'nper 
of the recent proceedings at the Cfeouraphical So- 
ciety on the subject of Central Asia, d<tt‘s not ap]>ear 
to have had access to Mr. Johnson's original narra- 
tive, or to be acquainted with it, ex(‘(‘pt thVcnigli ilie 
‘ Times’ ’ report, otherwise he would hardly have 
undertaken to reply to charges brought against the 
Maharajah of Cashmere, in which that potentate is 
specifically represented as wilfuUy placing obstacles 
in the way of such trade as exists between Tnrkbtan 
and India, by the assertion that no extensive trade 
can exist, owing to the impracticable nature of the 
country. The whole point of that part of Mr. John- 
son’s report which refers to commerce is that a 
trade does exist in spite of evc^rj^ physical difficulty, 
and would flourish if it were not for the rigid mo- 
nopoly of the Maharajah, who has succeeded in de- 
terring all private traders from attempting to com- 
pete with him by ruinously proliibitive taxation, 
which is compelling the Chief of Khoteu to adopt or 
threaten retaliatory mf^asure‘s. The existence or non- 
existence of trade between Caslirnc*re and the late 
Chinese provinces of Turkistan is not a matter of 
open speculation and a priori reas(jinng. The Maha- 
rajah naa^ be a ‘ much abused ’ man out in India, 
and may be wrongfully abused on every other ac- 
count, for aught we know to the contrary, bht it is 
quite impossible to consider him an injur^ and un- 
justly blamed man in this matter, in the face of Mr. 
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Jolinson’s positive and authentic statements. ’Nodoubt 
ho would have much to say for himself at a geographi- 
cal soiree, if put upon his defence. Most people are 
in ihe habit of ^.i} ing a good deal for themselves when 
]>ui upon Oioir defence. However, he is now gone to 
j)l('ad before a ^ternt‘r judge than Sir Roderick, if he 
rcMilly be tlie pi rson whoso death is announced in the 
Indian telegrams as the Maharajah of Kamgheer, as 
we suppose he must be. This event opens a bound- 
less vista of frontier politics, complicated with geo- 
graphical and ethnological questions, altogether be- 
yond the ken and outside the precise knowledge of 
ninety-nine Anglo-Indians out of a hundred ; though 
the correspondent of the ‘ Times * certainly shows 
that in a general way, he knows what he is writing 
about. 

ALLEGED BRITISH AGENTS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

December 20, 1867. 

Can it really be true, as the words of last Satur- 
day’s ‘ Spectator ’ certainly seem to imply, that we at 
this moment have a British agent in the heart of 
Central Asia, doin^ the all-comprising work of an 
Anglo-Indian envoy at the hitherto inaccessible and 
unvisited city of Yarkand ? ‘ What in the world 

are we at in Leh,’ asks our contemporaiy, ‘ with 
Dr. Calcy as “Govenior-Generars agent” at Yarkand, 
that is, envoy, advising, protecting, and making 
treaties ? ’ Is this really the case ? No Englishman 
has ever advanced as yet farther from the South 
in thd direction of Yarkand, than Dr. Thomson, the 
geographical gold medallist of last season ; he only 
reached the crest of the Karakorum, and that was ' 
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about 1850. The line taken by the Schlagintweits 
and John\ion was north-eastwards across the £iun 
liun to'Khoten, or its capital Ilchi, not to Yarkand. 
One can hardly conceive it possible that a mission of 
such vast geographical finportance, putting com- 
merce and politics aside, can have been undertaken 
without more stir made about it — if not in the press, 
at least by Sir Roderick Murchison and the learned 
societies. Geographers, both here and even more 
particularly on the Continent, have long been look- 
ing with the utmost anxiety for some sign of life 
and enterprise in this direction. If it indeed be 
true that we have taken upon ourselves the political 
responsibility of a mission to Yarkand, whatever else 
that may effect in the way of good or harm, it 
should at least funiish the scientific world with a 
store of entirely new and quite invaluable information. 
The Indian papers, notaldy the ‘ Friend of India,’ 
abound with curious detuf bed scraps of news from 
interior Central Asia — tlii-> seems a pleonasm, but 
one is obliged to 'use '■ome such lenn in order to dis- 
tinguish the oountrj norlh of the Himalaya from the 
parts about Afgliaiiist.ui and FaJtern P'U'sia, usually 
called Central Asia by us— news no! always to be 
relied upon, miu h < oming thi'ough uneritical native 
channels, hut alwa\s woith attention and continuous 
recollection. Possibly tin- Y arkand mission may have 
been first reported in this way. Dr. Caley (spelt by 
the ‘ Times ’ Calcutta correspondent Cayley, which 
is at any rate the rigid way in Yorkshire) has cer- 
tainly been for some time past at Iieb, we believe for 
the purpose of protecting the Yarkand firotn 
the exactions levied by the Maharajah of Oathmere 
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upon native merchants, for the sake of pleserving 
the monopoly for himself, in the manner^escribed 
fully by Mr. Johnson, whose account of his journey 
to Khoten was reported by us at some length last 
year, as well as previously in a very interesting letter 
from Cashmere in the ‘Times’ of July 13, 1865. 
But we are inclined to doubt whether he himself can 
actually have crossed the Karakorum, though he 
may have despatched a native agent to the new 
ruler of Yarkand. Anyhow, we hope we shall soon 
hear aU about it in full. It may interest our readers 
to know that the geographical position of that im- 
portant city, now no longer Chinese, but the capital 
of an extended and conquering Tartar kingdom, 
was for the first time definitively fixed two or three 
years ago by a native Indian attached to the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, who had been despatched for the 
purpose by Captain Montgomerie, after some pre- 
liminary training in the art of taking observations. 
Tliese are now accepted as final among geographers, 
and, combined with the observations of Johnson at 
Ilchi, at length give a nucleus of definite character 
to the map of Central Asia which it has never as 
yet possessed ; its geographical positions heretofore 
resting on tlie discrepant statements of the Jesuit 
surveyors of the Chinese empire las^ century, of the 
Schlagintweits, and of Klaproth — Klaproth, over 
whose reputation as a geographical authority dark 
clouds are gathering, and likely to break at no long 
period. 

While on the subject it is worth while to advert to 
a veiy eitraordinary item of Central Asiatic news 
which is to be found repeated here and there among 
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the Anfto-Indian papers of the last two or three 
months. ^This announces our feudatory, the Maha- 
rajah of 'Kashmere, to have declared war on the ruler 
of Kashgar, whoever he may be (we presume he must 
be the new and aggressive ruler of Yarkand, Yakub, 
commonly known by the Turki title of Kush-Begi, 
literally Lord of the Ear, the Turkistani equivalent 
of the West-Asiatic vizier, he having formerly held 
that oflSce in Kokan), and to have marched, or to be 
about to march, an army against him. One would 
like to know for certain w'hether the Maharajah, as 
our tributary, has oi has not the right to declare 
war in this w^ay without the sanction of his superior, 
or how far he is entitled to hold or commence an in- 
tercourse with foreign Powers on his own account, as 
we are assured he is actually doing with Eussia ; but 
apart from these considerations, and looking merely 
to the intellig(uice here giv(*n as we find it, we are 
disposed to think tliat it rests on a curious geogra- 
phical misconception, arising from a two-fold use of 
a virtually idcuitical name, applied to two totally 
difFerent countries. To niarcli aiv army, rc'gular or 
irregular, northw'ard^ across tlu^ T\arak(truin Pass, 
18,300 feet above the sea, o\er a region where, for 
thirty-three stages, occup\ ing nineteen days of travel 
at an average ^Icvation of ]o,000 feed, there are no 
inhabitants, no food, and no forage, would be a 
miracle, if not an impossibility. Nor, for that 
matter, could an army move in this way on Kasfhgar, 
without first passing the Yarkand ^rritory, from 
the geographical necessity of this case, uniesa it be 
by Captain Godwin-Austen’s glacier pas^ea^ which 
are out of the question, or hy the side valley of 
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Hunza, of which district nothing is knof ♦n but the 
name^ and a few words of the language given bj 
Alexander Cunningham. But the Maharajah haa 
really been of late very much employed elsewhere in 
fighting and annexing among the tribes in the valley 
of Gilgit, the chief north-western afiluent of the Indus; 
and his tether in this direction is unlimited by any 
settled frontier. The pass from the country called 
Yasiu, that is, the upper portion of the Qilgit valley, 
leads over the mountains by a road of which we 
know nothing beyond the bare fact of its existence, 
down upon the head waters of a river variously called 
Kuner and Kama, flowing ultimately into the Kabul 
river at JelaJabad. The country it traverses is loosely 
called Chitral on our maps, but the names by which 
two states forming its ui^per portion are commonly 
known in Afghanistan are Upper Kashkar and Lower 
Kashkar. These wholly unknown countries lie in 
the direct line of the Maharajah’s path of annexa- 
tion, and we have little doubt that it must be to 
them that the report ivfers. Our dearth of know- 
ledge is so grc'at in this I'cgion that we can only hope 
it may be Irue, \^ha»ever may be its 2 >olitical import. 
Wliy is this part of the world loss interesting than 
Central Africa ? Quousque tandem^ 0 Roderice ? 

EtJSSOPIIOBIA IN INDIA. 

January 7, 1868. 

It is not fair, nay, it is eminently unfair, to make 
merely a random and indiscriminate use of the word 
* panic ^ in characterising the frame of mind under 
which the Anglo-Indian press and public is now de- 
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voting itSf attention to various sopai’ato questions in 
Central As^a, grouping themselves, more or less nai i- 
rally, round the broad fact of Eussian progress n 
that country. We are getting insensibly into tla* 
habit of employing it regularly, without the least 
misgiving or sense of injustice, as a general term 
..^nally applicable to all writing which seeks to. call 
attention to the subject; to the soberest snggsitlcns 
that we some day be called upon to take a more 
forward position in the rear of the two chief outlets 
of Afghanistan, no less than to that most insane sum- 
mens, which we have been told represents theafeeling 
of all men of all races and colours in India, which calls 
on our Government to ‘ use Herat, hold Kabul, and tie 
down Russia to the right bank of the Oxus’ — an in- 
vitation which, for the sheer curiosity of the thing, 
we should much like to see Lord Stanley embody in 
a diplomatic despatch for Princt' Gortchukoff's benefit. 
Now, there is such a thing us a panic of deprecation 
as well as a panic of scared ag^rt s.-ion ; and the 
former is really more lui^cliievnu', than the latter it 
its effect bo that of stifling cmpiiry and suppressing 
all public writing upon the .subject, except on the 
terms of taking either the optimists’ or the apathistn’ 
view of Russian progress. W<* wish for our own 
parts to take our stand on the position just laid down 
by Mr. Grant whom no one, we presunao, is 

likely to accuse of Rus.sopbobia ; who, indeed, in this 
and in aU foreign questions may be said to quiver 
this way and that way as it were scientifically witli a 
tremulous rectitude of opijiion, like the hanj of an 
aneroid, in the direction to which he points. * Let ns 
watch with the greatest care the progress of Bnssin,' 
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ho says. ‘ Let us treasure every scrap of authentic 
information that comes to us from Central Asia. But 
let us keep well away from what has been truly called 
the fathomless gulf of Afghan politics.’ To this last 
particular we may be allowed parenthetically to add 
the qualification, so long as the gulf remains as im- 
&rthomed as it certainly seems to be for the prescmt. 
WHb: regard to the other two pointe we^cannot'lhielp 
tirg^ tliat fio long as all Trrifcmg^ which scek^ ti> 
call attention to Bnssian progress is systematicsQly 
^roughed* and put down as ^panic-stricken’ writing, 
so long as all scraps of authentic information about 
Central Asia are shovelled away into the rubbish' 
heap of dead newspapers as things of no actuality, 
things never to be read unless used as baits for the 
hook of sensation politics, so long will this country 
know no middle term between the profound deadly 
apathy of ignorance and the hysteria of true political 
panic; of which it must take the consequences, as 
the retribution of apathy and ignorance. How is in- 
formation to be stored, or Euss^ m progress to be 
traced, if the writer is supposed to be necessarily 
under a panic, leading up to aggression, and fit only 
to be hunted down as a Eussophobe or a crypto- 
Eussophobe? But then what chance has such in- 
formation of being road at all, iinless connected with 
a sensation topic ? 

The best way to deal with the prevalent Indian 
agitation on this subject is, we maintain, not to put 
it down with the rough hand, but to remonstrate 
with it, and to point out by means of our authentic 
information the incorrectness of the piemisses from 
which its conclusions, apparently very legitimate, arc 
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usually deduced. It is the greatest of iiiistakt h to 
• suppose that the Indian public has more knowli dge 
of the fef interior countries of Central Asia than we 
at home. Their general readers have more notum 
on the subject, but not more knowledge. 

/not^iii^, and care nothing, trostiiig Ai%tolha |a|^ 

' 'htieks and the encyclopaedias for all being 
the topic turns up. Among the Indians, on theoUter 
hand, eveiy man has his view, but if you critidselHin 
whenever he propounds that view, yon will generafly 
find that his actual knowledge of current events «».T?d 
geography is little better than that of the London 
general reader, and it is usually expressed in far 
more incautious and headlong terms. No better 
proof of this can be found than the letter just written 
by Colonel Adye, the able chronicler of the Umbeyla 
campaign of 18 ( 1 .", to Saturday’s ‘Times.’ His 
view is advocacy of immediate friendly relations with 
the Afghans through political intercourse with their 
‘legitimate Sovereign,’ thus erecting them into a 
protection against the advance of llussia, and re- 
medying the evils of the false and, to them, very 
irritating position which we have taken op by our 
present North-Wesk'm frontier on their side of the 
Indns, such frontier not being treated as a fitin.1 one, 
but as the momciutary lialt of a steady advance which, 
in conjunction with the Bussion advance, is said to 
menace the Afghans with ‘ extinetion.’ ♦ With the 
reasoning by which this view is supported we pot 
only do not meddle, but strongly deprecate xaedpOfag. 
What we want is to enquire whe&ey Hte px^iwes 
on which it is based be correct ItatetKpen^ oj? fitet 
or incorrect statements of fact. Bie a»ys 
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the Colonel, are now — if not actually, at least vir- 
tually — masters of Bokhara, whether the city or the 
country th«‘ Colonel does not say. Now, the simple 
fact is that the Russians are not even potentially 
masted of Bokhara. It is a year at least since 
tfac^rdkdiied tiisat most forward point theto,.'S^ta^ 
‘new ibort,’^ a little in advance 
ti6wn Bumes writes as Jizzak. Ths^ 'can 
centner Bokhara by a stampede if th^ ehooM 
to give all their resources to it, no douM; but if 
they attempt to do so they will go far to destroy their 
chance of permarently consolidating their existing 
conquests on and north of the Jaxartes, which are 
already costing them much expense and much 
trouble. Their hands are full for the present ; the 
capture of Khojend last July year closed the first act 
of their aggression ; they have not advanced or moved 
a step since, nor are they likely to move. Their next 
operations must almost of necessity be along the 
Upper Jaxartes, giving them the possession of a rich 
and populous country, wholly un-isited by Europeans, 
the famous patrimony of the Emperor Baber, who 
alone describes it for us, surpassing every region of 
Central Asia in fertility and natural resources so far 
as kn<»m, being the heart of the surviving Khanat 
of K hokan. Meanwhile, they are occupied in the for 
East with watching the progress of events in the 
valley of the Hi, whmre fhe Tunghani, or soldiers of 
Chinese race and Mahometan religion (the word is 
E48t*TQz)dsh for Wf), have thrown off the Chinese 
yoke, and established sbme sort of native dominion 
in the city of Hi or Kulja. The true facts of the case 
are excellency set forth in a striiduig communicaU^ 
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apparently 'derived from a first-hand knowledge of 
iBuasian sources, signed ^T. L./ and addressed to the 
last overland number of the ^ Times of India/ This 
clearly shows the great embarrassment of the Eus- 
sians in the administration of their existing con- 
quests, which, even as it is, seem too much for them. 
The Indians have unfortunately got a fixed idea into 
their heads that the irresistible Eussians are not only 
at this moment using the line of the Jaxartes as 
a base for a southern advance, but have actually 
worked their way to a footing on the hanks of the 
Middle Oxus, whence still further ifco operate south- 
wards. Till this is taken out of their heads more 
harm than good will be done by merely rating them 
magisterially about their ^ panic.’ For the present, 
we believe as a matter of fact that the Eussians have 
attained finality in the matter of territorial progress 
just as much as we have. Our best course hencefor- 
ward is to learn elementary facts, and not to pooh- 
pooh offhand the convictions of entire influential 
classes without first {inquiring whether it be not some 
misapprehension of facts which lies at the bottom of 
their variation of opinion from ourselves ; whether wo 
cannot learn to work together, in short. 

The best heads of elementary instruction for tln^ 
purpose of rectifying, harmonising, and concentrating 
our own and the Indian ]>ublic opinion on the various 
branches of the Central Asiatic question we take to 
be briefly as follows: — Firstly, the keeping each 
question or tliesis of discussion sejiarate from the 
others, unless purposely comprehended with them, 
which last the writer will only do at his own risk ; 
thus, not treating a writer who advocates the ab- 
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sorption of Cashmere into the Indian empire, or the 
exercise of control over its ruler bjr fBrbjiddingr un- 
licensed diplomatic intercourse • on his part with 
Bussia or Yarkand, as necessarily a Bussophobe 
preaching an aggressive movement in the north- 
west; each topic to be kept separate, and cleared 
as much as possible from generalities. Secondly, 
the immediate construction by geographers of a 
raised map of Afghanistan, showing roughly — for our 
present knowledge does not admit of its being done 
otherwise than roughly — that Kabul, the conventional 
caj)ital of that luose-knit country, 'does not lie on, 
but off the trunk road of invasion of India from the 
north-west, and that its occupation, together with 
that of the neighbouring country, would not neces- 
sarily follow as a consequence of a future forward 
movement upon Kandahar or even Herat, should that 
ever be deemed expedient: the general term of 
Afghanistan being made usually to comprehend two 
lines of country, physically distinct, and presenting 
far different degrees of difficulty in every respect. 
Thirdly, a clear historical statement of the periods at 
which Eussia really endeavoured either to embarrass 
English rule in India, or actually entertained the 
project of invading India; pointing out the then 
altogether fatuous and chimerical nature of that 
project, the extreme rarity of its conception, and the 
entire absence of trustworthy information at each 
time in her possession. This should he contrasted 
with her permaneat and present desires, as revealed 
throughout her history, of consolidating a Christian 
empire founded on the ruins of Mussulman Tartar 
rule, and of securing ultimately the full commercial 
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commaad or monopoly of Central Asiatic markets. 
'Fourthly, ^ ccfcaplete exposure of the chaotic state in 
which the very best maps — ours and theirs alike, 
except Colonel Walker’s last — ^represent the country 
between the tipper Oxus and the Indus ^ the 
lokj^ of Teniukoff, reproduced in the last vbliiilitB ‘d 
our Geographical Society, being taken as the'baili ’d 
such exposure. We have each been the victims 
an elaborate mystidcation — or rather of two — in'th^ 
respect,'the key to which we believe will ultimately 
be found in the volume of memoirs which the Foreign 
Office is said to have bought, in Canning’s time, from 
Klaproth, for the sum of 1,000?., if our geographers 
are ever allowed a sight of that mysterious document. 
Fifthly, and chiefly, the instant republication of all 
Bawlinson’s articles. We hope some day to work 
out one or two of these heads in detail, especially 
the third one. 

RUSSIA AND CHINA IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

Jttuuary 2/), 1868. 

The condensation of recent correspondence from 
Central Asia in the St. Petersburg press just for- 
warded to us as a telegram, according to which cer- 
tain military measures alleged to be taken by China 
for otherwise unspecified purposes are interpreted as 
being directed against Eussia, must not be understood 
as indicating anything more serious than the opimons 
of the individual newspaper correspondents. Their 
political velUitls may be, and in all ptobabtflty are, 
a long way ahead of the matured resolutioifil' of the 
Eussian Government authorities, which f^bably 
slop far short of a deliberate official impu^tfdn of 
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hostile designs to China. This reservation made, 
the news itself may be taken as authejitic, and the 
annotmeement of the Chinese military preparations 
accepted as a fact. There can be no doubt that these 
a^ liefiUy directed a^jfainst the revolted provinces fit 
tl^ j^0^»wei{t, vf)me it is obvious that the Chines 
irouk seize the &st oppoitimiij of 
recovering and re-establishing its lost authority^ 
is 'not generally known, or at all events not as yet 
fhUy rooted in the public mind, that during the Wt 
five yei^ the great Chinese empire has been all but 
tom in pieces by a series 01 successful Mahometan 
insurrections. These have even spread to China 
Proper, of which the south-western province appears 
to be at this moment in the possession of complete 
independence, and to be in a fair way of holding 
commercial and possibly political intercourse with 
ourselves at the nearest accessible point of our north- 
eastern frontier. Unless exception be made for the 
unknown Turkish districts of the far interior, from 
which no information has as jot made its way, such 
as Tirrfan and Kliamul, it may be said that all the 
provinces of the Chinese empire which are Mahometan 
in religion and Turkish in nationality have by this 
time succeeded in throwing off the Chinese yoke and 
in establishing native governments. These, as might 
be expected, are at war with one another, busy in 
extending territory at each other’s expense. The most 
successfiil of the new chiefs appears to be the ruler 
of Yarkand, who has already made himself master 
of aU the a^oining districts, including the important 
province of Khoten, visited by Mr. Johnson in 1864 , 
and who may possibly be holding some sort of com- 
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municatioh with the Indian Government tlirough 
Dr. Cayley, ^ts agent in the town of Leh, for com- 
mercial objects in^the first instance* Thif energetic 
warrior, by name and title Tahub KmsAtbe^^ Habiir^ 
a|ly pushing his way in all directions, an^ M hei 
seems bent on becoming the master of the numercnm 
and rich towns lying on the southern face of the 
Celestial Mountains in a long series stretching east- 
wards from Kashgar, it will be wholly impossible*for 
him to avoid either friendly or hostile contact with 
the Russians. A single mountain pass, both lofty 
and rugged, it is true, and involving a double ascent, 
is all that intervenes between their most forward 
position south of the Issi Kul and the great com- 
mercial city of Atsu, quiet when under the Chinese,, 
but now forced on Russian notice by the ap2>eals of 
struggling rivals. The religious chief of Kucha, one 
of the most eastward of these towns, has alrea/ly 
despatched a large mission to iiu2>lore Russian 
assistance against the conquering Kuslibegi, which, 
whatever its result hiay be, has at all events been 
hospitably received at Tashkend, and is being 
entertained by the chief native officer of that town 
under Russian direction. 

Another independent Mahometan governmenl has 
arisen in the valley of the Hi, north of the Celestial 
Mountains and east of the Russian possessions, from 
which it is not separated by any physical obstacle 
whatever. The city of Kulja or Hi, the capital of 
this district, was always treated by the Chinas as 
the most important of all these places in a political 
sense. It was their official head-quartet^ in the 
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moreover, colonised and held by a large militaiy 
body of native Chinese who had embraced^Mahomet- 
anisnn These men, however, appear to be ,the 
nncdeias of )|fae inMiS^ietion and ike^’^pidni^ 
Hejre .agam the Btuaiians must of necea^ty come' 
either into in^rcottrse or collision with the old or new 
govenouent, l^cording to their acceptance of either 
aJteraatiTe presented by the position — whether to 
side with the Chinese in recovering their lost 
authoriiy, or with the men of Hi, in maintaining a 
native goveifiment ultimately intended to be made 
amenable to Russian supremacy, with no more direct 
annexation than is unavoidable. The Russians, 
whom we are always vaguely supposing to be aiming 
at nothing less than the material conquest or molesta- 
tion of India, are in reality working hard, and with 
perfectly definite aims, for the exclusive command of 
the rich commerce of interior Asia. This, there is 
every reason to believe, will be secured by them before 
very long, unless they manage matters much worse 
than they are wont to do. 

The treaty between China and the Turkomans 
reported in the telegram is probably a geographical 
mistake or misconception of the Petersburg tele- 
grapher, who indeed had need to be a strong hand 
if he is to be permanently telegraphing to us about 
places and things between Russia and India. The 
Chinese can no more get at the Turkomans nowadays 
than at the Cretans, though it is probable that during 
their brief rule in Badakhshan during last century 
their farthest western sentries may have been kid- 
napped now and then by stray bands of those wild 
men in the Balkh and Kunduz prairies. Kor, if they 
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oonUl gdii at tihi6iii» -wotild 'tiie;f tad auytM^dy 
whom to aoaka a tareaty, nor perhapi anybody who 
nndoretood the meaning of that word at ath These 
Turkomans are incorrigible robbers and man-stealers, 
and are a people, as they say of themselves, without 
a head ; with no authorities, no institutions, no no- 
thing ; not even with petty chiefs or sheiks like the 
Bedouin and the Kirghiz. If there be any foundation 
for the statement at aU, the specific word Turkoman 
is in all probability used loosely and erroneously for 
some one of these new governments abolfe-mentioned, 
which, though not Turkoman, aia as thoroughly Turjc 
as our last year’s guest, the Grand Turk himself — 
indeed much more so. Perhaps it refers to the 
Buruts or Black Kirghiz of the mountains, who 
furnish a very important contingent to the unsettled 
and fighting population of these parts. 

The last number of the ‘Friend of India’ has 
published some interesting and apparently authentic 
contributions to our knowledge of what is going on 
in Central Asia. These would appear to have been 
placed at its disposition by Government, as they are 
contained in a letter dated from Khokan on the 6th 
of September, and written by our ‘ official newswriter ’ 
in that city. It is from this source that we have 
taken the statement of the chief of Kucha’s appeal to 
the Bussians for assistance against him of Ta^kaad. 
In addition to this we are told that the«inlem (£ Jwo 
inaccessible and unknown mountain diskdcto 
between Khokan and the loop of the Bppae (kslas, 
named Derwaz and Karategin — ^phiees of WMch we 
may cn,y parenthetically that not a living oosl knows 
anything whatever, beyond their chieftldbfiili claim to 
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that Gl^ knbws lushing and casmot get at aiiQr k^- 
ledge^bOT^ been spontaneonsly and strongly recom- 
mended by the Eing of Elhohon, to whom they were 
heretofore tributary, to tender their Ml allegiance to 
Russia, without loss of time. For this'purpose their 
agents were sent on by the Eing to the seat of the 
local Russian government, and, at the time of writing, 
were waiting at Ehojend for an interview with the 
general accordingly. If this be true, it shows not 
only that the sovereign of the once extensive princi- 
pality of Ehokan, so long known to us as Sir John 
Lawrence’s importunate suitor, despatchmg urgent 
embassies one after the other to implore his aid 
against the advancing Russians, has not only recon- 
ciled himself to circumstances, and submitted to 
that which can no longer be resisted, but even finds 
it worth while to court Russian favour by transferring 
or transmitting the allegiance of his own outlying 
tributaries. In this way the farthest south-eastern 
extension of Russian influence will speedily become 
all but actually conterminous with the elastic north- 
western frontier of our own feudatory, the Maharajah 
of C^hmere’s most recent territorial acquisitions up 
the Gfilgit valley, being separated from them by barely 
a himdred direct miles, so fiir as one can tell. We 
wie^, therefore, while as yet there is no panic in this 
pfU^iSttlar direction, to give prominence to the alleged 
fao% being Snmous to anticipate and point out the 
wy such panic which may aiise through 
the fyi|iey ctf geographical proximitgr. This Ime of 
country, imknown as it is, has been wholly unnoticed 
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as yet in public writing on the Central Asiatic ques- 
tion 5 an4 therefore there is considerable risk lest, 
Whto we cotae in time to hear of Buarian or 

commercial agents roaming freefy among" ruby 
mines of Badakhshan, we shall lose ouif more 
seriously than ever, as we wake suddenly to the fact 
that they ar^ to outward appearance turning the 
flank of Afghanistan, and are, as it were, within a 
stone’s throw of our own boundary. The fact is that 
this line of country is wholly impervious to a military 
force, while words fail to express the degree to which 
any attempt at a direct hostile* movement is out ^f 
the question for the present. It would always be so 
except in the remote contingency of actual war, and 
then it could only be used for a diversion. Let it 
be remembered that the point of greatest geo- 
graphical proximity is the point of greatest military 
inaccessibility. 


cinNA A\i) ‘CunvA^ 

Januiry 27 1868. 

The St. Petersbui’g tolfp-aia ahemt the military 
preparations of China and tJje uneasiness of the 
Russians thereat, about the treaty between China 
and the Turkomans, and all the rest of it, which was 
published in identical terms by all the mutual 
London papers of Thursday, and in which wc found 
an opportunity for reviewing the relations of divers 
old and new States of Central Asia in Saturday’s im- 
pression, turns out to be an arrant piece of tele- 
graphic frailty after aE — and, what is worse, of 
telegraphic frailty at our end of the wire; at the 
English end which received the message, not in the 
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German middle which repeated, or the St. Peters- 
burg mouth which first uttered it. One o^ the first 
things we did after writing that article t^as to take 
u;^ ; ther^ sure tlie 

wllo^e ^ro^iSac&n stix^ rerealed as dear as dajlight* 
It was ,not" of China that the message treated, but of 
that country which the Germans spell as Chiwa, and 
which we English know better in the form of Khira. 
Gennan repeating clerks at telegraphic offices have 
no reason to turn w’« into ml a ; but as the word Chiwa 
conveys no meaning to an English clerk, it would 
naturally be transmitted to the newspapers in the 
n^est intelligible English form, and appear as 
China. We have no cause to regret having written 
our commentary, much less to modify any statement 
of fact or opinion in it, believing it to be a fair re- 
presentation of the relative positions of all the parties 
concerned in the politics of interior Central Asia. 
But there was not the remotest special occasion for 
it, apart from the general interest of the subject ; for 
the text on which the sermon wao preached was a 
corrupt text. The news as it now stands may be of 
much more immediate concern to ourselves. Eussia 
has now been inactive for some eighteen months, 
employed apparently in consolidating her conquests 
on and beyond the Jaxartes. The amended news, 
however, goes to represent her as about to force on 
a war with the State which holds the Lower Oxus, 
until now, strangely enough, let alone. If war 
ensues, and if the Turkomans are involved in it, the 
settlement of Ashur-Ada, the important Eussian 
fete-dn-pont south-east of the Caspian, cannot fail to 
be turned to active account in coercing those wild 
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tribes, and it is by no means improbable that si-rioiis 
complications may arise with Persia through the 
Bussians attempting to occupy for military pur])osca 
those territories on the mainland over which that 
Power claims authority. It will not be easy for us 
to ignore and back out of any question of direct 
Bussian usurpation of Persian ground. 


February 6, 1868. 

It is very strange that Dr. 
in the world, should go to the * Times * £« hb^Osniisl 
Asiatic news. Last Friday^s number of oor CKm- 
temporary contained a letter from him, commenting 
upon that telegram about the attitude of ChUm and 
Bussia, which went the round of the Engliih platers 
at the end of the previous week, and which, after 
having ourselves criticised it in much the same sense 
as Dr. Yamb^iy, the sight of a German paper enabled 
us to explain, as a mere mistake of China for Khiva, 
evidently confined to the English press. It is a pity 
that Dr. Yambery was in such a hurry to rush into 
print, at least before verifying the English telegram 
by means of his own country’s journals. We refer 
particularly to the circumstance because, if Dr. 
Ydmb&y had first come across the intelligence in its 
proper form, he, and he alone, would have been able 
to afford us the necessary explanations. 

No man out of the Bussian service hat a p<^nal 
knowledge of Khiva, the Turkomans, and 'Lower 
Oxus, in any way to compare to tiiat of 
rian wanderer ; yet it will soon become V0iy ^^0djsm4ry 
for us to be in possession of the dements df a'lmand 
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opinion about those countries, at the risk of being 
overwhelmed or carried off our legs by an unsound cf 
tumultuous one, when the Indians come to realise 
the fact of the Russians being once more in motion. 
It is strange the way in which we have all of late been 
discussing the Central Asiatic question when it was 
asleep and in a purely abstract condition ; while, now 
that it seems to be in the way of rousing itself, and the 
Russians are in motion again after eighteen months’ 
inad^n, nobody has a word to say on the subject. 
B 3)r. y4nib^ instruct us 

B will never do for us to be 
left to tteat Ehivan politics by means of that 
knonrledge of reference which we all know to be the 
modem substitute for actual knowledge, which, at 
ai^ rate, Lord Malmesbury (may his darkness be 
enlightened) says is the equivalent of knowledge. 


February 24, 1868. 

We were all very lively about Central Asia a 
month or six weeks ago, since which time we have 
consigned that somewhat arid and unpromising topic 
to the repose it was felt to need. Those, however, 
who are well aware that the subject of Russian 
movements in Central Asia is not dead, but only 
d(Hrmaai, and who are anxious to follow their course . 
and store up information against the day of its 
awakoning, will do well to read with attention the 
vQiy long and intoresting letter in the last overland 
numW of, the Bombay ‘Times of India,’ sign^ 
‘T, We have aheody called attention to tlto 
hxst leUer heanng this signature, as being written 
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by a man who had mastered his s.ubjectat first hand, 
all appearance, and had acquired and lucidly 
arranged a great store of facts and of valuable com- 
mentary thereupon. These letters are tto^ted both 
in respect of time and place ; but it is .dear that 
their writer somehow has access to the v^ry fi? 0 fi 8 iest 
Sussian information, either in an ori^al shape, or 
in the form of translation expressly made for himself* 
His writings have the useful effect of allaying e]|cite- 
ment while they stimulate vigilance. They regulate 
the spirit of enquiiy while they rouse it. The gist of 
the matter consists of the accumulation of political 
and administrative difficulties which the Bussians are 
beginning to experience in holding their actual con- 
quests in Turkestan ; difficulties which, though not 
endangering their tenure of what they now hold, at 
least to any serious extent, at any rate serve as a 
very decided check upon further progress for some 
time to come. The Russians have, to all appearance, 
got a wolf by the ears, and do not very clearly know 
as yet how to manage him. Their main difficulty 
for the present is the impracticable nature, in a 
military sense, of the country of steppe and desert 
whiclr separates them from Russia Proper, necessarily 
their only secure base of operations. This difficulty 
is not insuperable by any means (its extent and nature 
are clearly shown in Rawlinson’s ^ Quarterly * article 
of 1865), but it is enough to make the work of keep- 
ing open communications and reinforcing the army 
extremely costly and troublesome, not to say preca- 
rious at times. 
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February 26, 1868 

It is very hard to 'say precisely vrhat*t leally was 
that Inxnight up the subject of Afghanistan and Sir 
Jdug! liSiWTenoe'a matttorly inaotivity sodne two montlis 

a|nN^'<^>2ioidE^'iO^ 
‘moM eould see. The <8peetat(»^h» a 
article, one to be xerneq^bered for future 
US^ athtibuted it to a wish to support the authorities 
at Calcutta against the immense pressure which, 
quite unfelt by the home public, is constantly being 
exercised by the Anglo-Indian community, the great 
club of seven thousand imperious conquerors, upon 
the local Indian Government, and this no doubt is 
the correct view, apart from immediately determining 
causes. We are now getting the counter-strokes of 
our discussion back from India. The ‘Friend of 
India^’ adverting to the subject, attributes it to the 
arrival in England of Sir John Lawrence’s late 
Foreign Secretary, a very clover man. With all 
deference to our contemporary, this will not hold 
water. The clever secretary in question did not 
arrive in England until some time after the topic 
had been fairly started — at any rate, his initials are 
affixed to a statement that he was abroad while the 
ctwtiaroversy was going on — and when he did come he 
was put into quite small print, just like common 
peuple who knew nothing about the matter. His 
letW controverting the aggressive views of Colonel 
Adye, about the most masterly writing on the sulgect 
of Central Asia which we have seen for many years 
past, was altogether eclipsed by a letter in very large 
von. u. B 
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print, aigued by a very authoritathre .iifune> i$rjbioh 
appeared t^o days afterwar^; one was 

autboritatiTe rather than masterly, possessed of 
authority rather than calculated to earn it* A 
leading article appeared the same day, referring to 
both, in which the small-print man played a very 
second fiddle to the large-print man. This we felt 
to be neither just nor profitable ; but it is an invidious 
thing to comment on the typographical arrangement 
of contemporaries and their assessment of their cor- 
respondents^ relative importance by the size of the 
print in which their letters ai^pear. More invidious 
is it, however, to put a man who knows his subject 
in living detail and at first hand in small print, and 
a man who only knows it generally and at second 
hand into great print. 

PUNDIT ’S SCIENTIFIC JOURNEY IN TIBET, 

February 29, 1868. 

The last Indian mail brought to England the 
detailed report of one of the most remarkable geo- 
graphical explorations which have been undertaken 
during the present century. This is the journey of 
a native Indian Pundit across the Himalayas to the 
famous city of Lassa, the capital of Tibet, his return 
thence, after a few months’ residence, along or 
parallel with the whole upper course of the great 
river, now identified to almost absolute certainty with 
the Brahmaputra, to Gartokh, otherwise called Gor- 
tope or Garo, the Chinese capital of Western Tibet ; 
thence ultimately finding his way back to British 
territory across the main range in the neighborirhood 



of Eomaoii. lepreseilis some 1»0O^ iQi!i^ df 
grotmd ti^Vca!^} it))iok hAd nev^ itt«rec^ tintes 
l}eeii passed over any European traveller, and 
wluoh, tkot^h visited by three Or four Jesuits at 
different times during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuriM, had never been delineated by them, or 
described otherwise than cursorily in the Lettres 
Edijianteg. In the whole distance between Garo and 
Laisa one point alone had been ascertained, the 
great monastery of Tashilumbo visited by Captain 
Turner during his embassy at the close of last 
century, and beyond which he was not allowed to 
proceed. The Pundit’s work is chiefly noteworthy 
and valuable, however, not for the achievement of his 
journey, remarkable as that is, but for its affording 
us accurate scientific results. He was selected "some 
years ago by Captain Montgomerie, the very distin- 
guished Superintendent of the North-western Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, for the purpose of undergoing a 
course of special scientific training in order to qualify 
himself to survey and take observations in countries 
which it would be hopeless for any European to 
attempt to visit in his own character. Hie scientific 
results and personal narrative of the Pundit’s great 
journey thus undertaken have been digested into 
an'excellent memoir by Captain Montgomerie, which, 
together with a translation of the Pundit’s own 
diaay, the mass of his observations, and a memoir by 
the Captain on the Brahmaputra, make up the report 
of that officer which has just reached this country. 
A veij good geographical criticism of the whole is 
to be found in the place of honour in the last 
number of the *■ Friend of India,’ to which we willingly 
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refer our readers for the present. Jt is to be hoped 
that foil just^ will be done to this veiy remarkable 
achievement by some public notification of the cir • 
cumstances from the chair of the Geographical 
Society at its next meeting, supposing that on that 
occasion it may not be possible to make Captain Mont- 
gomerie’s report the staple of the evening. The 
Pundit, it may interest and amuse our readers to learn, 
was in disguise as a Buddhist pilgrim all the while, and 
was helped in his observations by the spiritual appen- 
dages of his outfit as such — his praying-machine and 
his rosary. The latter "helped li^ to calculate the 
number of his paces for his route-survey ; the former, 
through Captain Montgomerie’s forethought, was 
neatly fitted up with a compass and slips of card 
under the prayers. As, fortunately for the Pundit, 
it is a gross breach of etiquette for a Tibetan to 
approach or interrupt another when busy with his 
j)raying-wheel, he usually lagged behind the caravan 
to take bearings, and warned an} body off whom he 
saw likely to interrupt him by giving an extra twist 
to his praying-machine. The Pundit’s name, for 
obvious reasons, has been kept back. It need hardly 
be pointed out how much his success redounds to the 
credit of the distinguished officer who first originated 
the idea of training Asiatics for the special purpose 
of geographical exploration in unknown lands. 
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March 7, 1868. 

It is a dreadful thing to see the hauglitj heartless 
way in which the ‘Times’ writes about our poor 
feends the geographical explorers. This proud journal 
should be more merciful to them. It should spare 
their weakness in the fulness of its own knowledge 
— that knowledge vouchsafed in such bounteous dis- 
play last Tuesday on Tibetan ground. We willingly 
admit that there is relish in tickling geographers 
under the ribs ; nor have we ourselves always been 
able to resist the temptation of chucking them under 
the chin, as it were, and indulging in little familiari- 
taes with thep which we are sure that none have felt 
inclined to resent, except the very surly ones, or the 
very thin-skinned ticklish ones, such as would live 
softly in cotton wool. But the ‘ Times ’ goes in at 
them with a bludgeon. It lays about it with a fine 
impartial sense of the futility of all geographical 
exploration which is only to be paralleled at the time- 
honoured institution of Donnybrook fair. Whenever 
it sees the globular bulge of a geographer’s skull 
through the canvas, be it the Arctic man’s, or the 
African man’s, of the Central Asian man’s, its natural 
instinct is to fetch it a good sounding crack. And here 
it must be owned that Captain Sherard Osborn, for one, 
has more thatt; once defied the ‘ Times ’ to tread on the 
tail of his coat in good set terms, with full knowledge 
of what would follow ; hungry for his bellyful of fight 
ing, strong In a good cause, and perfectly well aware 
that he would not by any means get the worst of it 
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in the very pretty bouts of cudgel-playing which 
always do follow on each occasion. But it is dear 
that when the ‘Times * goes out geographer-baiting, it 
must choose a sound stick, and not a rotten one that 
will break in its hand, as it has just been doing in 
its above-mentioned article. It pooh-poohs or loftijy 
patronises alike Tibet, and Captain Montgomerie, 
and the Pundit without a name, and the Anglo- 
Indians who want to know what lies behind the 
Himalayas, and the natives who furnish Pundits 
weak enough to lend themselves to the acquisition 
of the arts of surveying and what^r. Squeers would 
call trigonomics — in fact, everybody that can pos- 
sibly be associated with Tibet, and the poor Pundit’s 
journey therein, catches it finely. What was the 
use of the journey, it wants to know, ^hen we knew 
all about Tibet before ‘ in a general way ? ’ And then 
it tells us in a general way what it, speaking for 
other people, happened thus to know; and very 
curious the knowledge is. The Tibetans are subjects, 
‘ after a fashion,’ of the Chinese empire ; they obey 
the Grand Llama (sic) ; they grow tea ; even their 
country has been surveyed; it is traversed by a 
great river, parallel with which, and occasionally 
crossing it, runs a great trunk road to the cify of 
Lassa ; all which may be seen in ^od maps. Here 
the reader has to stop and take breath, as he would 
on a Tibetan mountain-pass. To begin with — and 
it is uncommonly hard to know where4to begin in all 
this — let us say bluntly that, barring Chinese wenk, 
the country has not been surveyed, not even m the 
wildest dreams of geographers. It hid nev^ been 
even touched, save once at a point barely within its 
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frontier,- in 1788, tliat was by the verj' means of 
one ot those official missions a^n^ which the 
‘ Tim^ ’ is now launching all its thunder — ^now, too, 
when nobody is talking of sending them. So far as 
maps of the country are good maps, so fa’’ as we know 
anything about the great river and the road, th^ owe 
their goodness simply to Captain Turner’s embassy 
and the hearsay information gathered by him. But 
the best of the thing is, that all this about the river, 
and the road occasionally crossing it, and the mileage, 
is, after all, just neither more nor less than the new 
information derived by the writer from a hasty 
perusal of the Pundit ; but antedated, confusedly 
mixed up with previous half-knowledge, and then 
more or less unconsciously put down to the score of 
the balance of information in hand. As for ‘ after a 
fashion,’ everybody, we suppose, will be able to re- 
cognise in those words a hsdge, a qualificatory com- 
monplace of the kind largely and, to some extent 
unavoidably, in use among public writers for the 
purpose of dissembling the want of needful special 
knowledge by the assumption of an outward critical 
attitude. The Tibetans in reality are thoroughly 
and mth entire acquiescence the subjects of China ; 
everything which concerns their foreign relations, 
and consequently their dealings with ourselves, is 
inclusively in the .hands of the Chinese authorities. 
Why the Grand Lama shall be spelt with two i’s 
it is impossible to say. He might as well be called 
the Gi^d A^aca. Can it be the associations of 
shawLwool as an article of .Himalayan produce? 
What on earth has a large, hornless, and much sali- 
vating PeruvihA aulfaal, ^ liquid or momUd initial 
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of whose ehtive naoie tike Spaaiiialb}illff|. 
to Tis aeooTcyitg to the edhogvtilli ^^' ^ 
their alphabet, to do with ^ of 

Buddhist outward adoration — ^that which * Shpftn^ the 
way,’ as the true name denotes ? In &ese matters 
we do not notice small errors, seeMng tio be tolenipt 
about orthographical variations in particuliur, but 
this is not a small error. About the tea-growing in 
Tibet we are content to put it to every schoolboy, as 
well as to any grocer, to say whether it does or not 
grow there. We charitably hope that the writer had 
some impression of Tibet being a t'ighly tea-drinking 
country floating about in his mind, dimly blended 
with an impression of Assam and Kumaon, and 
other sub-Himalayan and cis-Himalayan districts, 
being great tea-growing countries ; and that the two 
impressions ran lazily together. But tea grown at 
an average level of 14,000 feet above the sea ! Tea 
for the use of the Alpine Club grown on the Grands 
Mulets after that ; tea (green of course) in Green- 
land ; tea in Iceland, Vhere, to be sure, you have, by 
a providential arrangement of nature, both tea-kettle 
and plenty of boiling water as well, the same plainly 
showing that Iceland is destined to be a te»i.-growing 
country in agOs to come ; Walmssian from 
America ; cheap Labrador tea for the working mam-** 
but no more of this ; our readers have donbtinw had 
enough of it, and would like us to ring and hm^n the 
tea-things of absurdity cleared away and takfm dctm- 
stairs into the pantry of oblivion. 

• It is impossible, however, to lea^e iNMeot 
without taking somewhat more serious notice ^ the 
eztraordinoiy misapprehension by which the Bandit’s 
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the Wi^^i;^* of liae !!Kbetaii0» ' 1 ^ £»r 

this ^pe^aMoii, tre are told, the poor zeati’s life 
would not he Safe &om their stealthy vindictive 
pursuit, even on our own te'rrit^es. Th% are eager 
'to av^ge the impious intrusion upon the.*:r sacred 
land, and are^thirsting for the life of the sacrilegious 
Pundit, dogging his steps and following him about 
everywhere liie a Fenian centre after Mr. Gathome 
Hardy.’ And this of the Tibetans ; the most simple, 
kindly, easy-going, pious, praying, ovine of human 
beings ; men who care for nothing, and have resigned 
all "political action to their Chinese masters without 
the faintest misgiving — to think that they should be 
transformed in this way into a nation of malignant 
and vindictive man-haters ! The real reason of the 
suppression of the Pandit’s name is simply to guard 
against his gaining notoriety, and his thus being 
turned back by the Chinese frontier authorities in 
the event of any future explorations — a duty dis- 
charged by them relentlessly towards all suspicious 
characters — as well as to keep him in the background 
as much as possible when in Nepaul, away out of 
the ken of Sir Jung Bahadur and Ms functionaries, 
whose jealousy is not one whit less than that of the 
Cfein^. So far from our ever attempting, in the 
luet of the geographical flesh, to infringe upon the 
p^dll^tmry rules laid down by either China or 
Kepii'Bl a^^ilnst the admission of foreigners, we have 
always BCtt^ulously observed them, carefrilly respect- 
ia|r ^eir easceptibility. Sir Jung ms forbidd^ 
ger^prai&ioaJ observations at our residency at Eat- 
manda$ we have^ therefore, abstained from snob. 
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Private parties and oflScers have always rospondi'd to 
the appeaj usually made to their honour b} the 
Chinese officials along the Himalayan frontier, and 
have never, therefore, sought to gratify curiosih by 
pushing their way farther in. So far from pressing 
the geographical question, we have always liiirlced 
it. On cme occasion only, about Ht/t 

crossing the whole country, as 
outposts, was made to Govemtamit 
the same officer, we presume, who recommeis^teii^^^ie 
Pundit for employment; this fell throi^^ because 
tffie Chinese Government, in an^er to ^ Pted^ck 
Bruce’s application, declined the responsibOity of 
issuing and enforcing a passport for the Major. We 
now hear that they have allowed a member of our 
mission at Pekin, a Mr. Bowra, to accompany the 
quinquennial Nepaulese tributary embassy on its 
homeward route ; a truly magnificent journey, which 
will enrich human knowledge in a way that will far 
more than repay the trouble of the application, if 
the ‘ Times ’ cares I'or that. There seems, after all, 
to have been really very little trouble about this last 
matter, when once taken up at head-quarters. The 
‘ Times ’ seems to have had for its object, in writing 
its article, the deprecation of all intercourse with 
hypothetically savage neighbours, who may At any 
moment seize upon our agents and involve us in an 
expensive war for their rescue ; and the P^mdiPs 
journey is accordingly made the text whereupon to 
preach this dqctrine. Now, nobody has any edd^sMon 
to the doctrine ; the only thing to be said is that it 
comes to us sadly marred in the preaching. Seeking 
to improve an occasion, the ‘ Times ’ has taken a 
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wroDg occasion. Tibet, Afghanistan, and all Indian 
frontier countries are classed in the same ^tegorj as 
unamenable to civilised laws, and as being therefore 
sagaciously put into Coventry by Sir J. Lawrence. 
All we can- say to that is just this, that Tibet is an 
integr(d part of China as to its foreign relations, 
wholS^f^eo^sediiuKte China Proper; ttot the credit 
of Chinese which-goaid'# 

beh^^ not (mly to Sir John, bnt to eveiy Governed 
General tince Warren Hastings, end that it ia sin- 
gularly unbecoming a great and responsible paper 
like the ‘Times,’ to,seek to enforce what may be 
sound political doctrine by going out of its way to 
sneer at the spirit of geographical enquiry and 
scientific research which has made the world what it 
is. Sir John Lawrence is not the man to care for 
praise which in the same breath blows hot and cold 
on such noble work as the great trigonometrical 
survey of India, uniting an utter want of sympathy 
with its object to an entire ignorance of its method 
and result. In this spirit the Idkding men of that 
period pooh-poohed Columbus out of half the Courts 
of Europe, for did they not know all about it already 
‘ in a general way ? ’ So, doubtless, had the I^rian 
merchant-princes their leaders of public opinion in 
their day, eager to take up the tale against the 
pestilent sea-captains who must needs put out beyond 
the 'Straits into the Sea of Darkness. So it was 
from the beginnhjg, and so it ever will be — nay, so 
perlmps it ought to be, as the world g^s 1 only, let 
us say, with a less proportion of the Philistine 
ingredients. 
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March 28, 1868. 

‘ Punch ’ confesses himself troubled in spirit at the 
prospect of haring to undei*stand what Russophobia 
means, and to get up the geography of Central 
Asia for the conversational purposes of society. 
Judging by the increasing prevalence of articles on 
these recondite subjects, he foresees, not wHhout 
misgivings, an uncomfortable time coming when 
everybody will have to do small-talk with his neigh- 
bour about the Oxus and Jaxartes ; when it will be 
quite the incorrect thing not to be able to entertain 
the lady you take down to dinner with discourse 
both sprightly and serious about the Tunghani and 
the valley of the Hi. Therefore our contemporary 
announces that he intends to take his map of Central 
Asia home with him, and set to work and study it. 
If he .does take it home, we strongly advise him to 
put it in the fire instead of studying it ; or, if un- 
willing to let the good perish with the bad, to find 
the centre of Central Asia as per third book of 
Euclid, and then cut that out with a sharp instru- 
ment. It is all based on forgeries, mystifications, 
and fabrications, one on top of the other. Were we 
the most ill-natured of mortals, our hea^, would 
relent at this deplorable prospect a i^lIoWMO^ture, 
let alone a brother journalist, poring in 
ness of s^rit over the double Wal^ban aaiil W«r 
Bolor, and the crooked lake IknUfIk 
delect(d>le fictions, which % dl 
course of the Oxus as ruby misrid, 

Colonel Walker, of Cidcutia, has 
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to pack ofiP and send to the right about, one^and all. 
We must save ‘ Punch ’ from all risk of drowning his 
wits in the river Bolor. 

A WOED ON AND TO DE. ViMBHiy 
April 27, 1868. 

* Dr. Vamheiy, the ex-dervish, is much in the habit 
of wri,ting letters to the English newspapers. The 
most recent of these, written some few days ago, 
gives us occasion to make some general remarks upon 
his name and his English, as well as upon its par-> 
ticular subject-matter. First of all as to his name. 
It is undoubtedly troublesome to English printers 
that they should have to give him his full Hungarian 
complement of acute accents. We have not much 
occasion for accented a’s in this country, and do not 
stand in any habitual need of them. Still, we venture 
to maintain that so long as he remains a Hungarian 
he has a full right to his native orthography when 
we write his name ; as much right as a Frenchman 
has to his accented e’s, which we never dream of 
omitting in French names. In the Hungarian ortho- 
graphical scheme, accented a’s represent one sound, 
and unaccented a’s mean another sound; we have no 
call one for the other, so long as we have suit- 
a>bld ^ fbunts for each. Accented vowels 
in i||lpmg«rian, as also among their Bohemian neigh- 
bOQrs>fr<nn.whom the earlier cultivated and alphar 
people, the Hungarians, probably 
la^aoiaoe, denote quantitative prosodiiil 
o(tt(tnitl|a^otion to the usual practice of 
moB^ Uticiopean n^tionS) where this /mute sign 
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general!^ denotes the tonic accent or stress, and the 
horizonl^ J>ar is the mark of prosodiaJ length. Thus, 
accented d in Hungarian denotes a true long d, while 
unaccented a denotes a sound more like our English 
short d as in hot and «o<,than an a; the same sound of a, 
it may be remarked, being a decided characteristic of 
Austrian German. Of course the line must be drawn 
somewhere, on principle, in the English reproduction 
of outlandish names, and that should just be where 
the line falls naturally in practice. When types do 
not exist, in every-day printing at least, there we 
may fairly and of right omit the special orthographical 
marks of foreign nations. We should be inclined to 
draw the line, for instance, so as to exclude the 
strange hooks or sub-linear commas by which the 
Poles denote certain nasal sounds in their language ; 
and this is what we happen to do by natural practice. 
In writing English, we write the Polish names with- 
out the nasals ; when we print Polish as such, Polish 
rules must of course be observed. Dr. VambCry, the 
Hungarian, has by “this principle a right to his own 
accents ; if we do not tmderstand the reason of them, 
it is our business to copy them whether or no. Mr. 
Farrar, the great new English philologist, does better 
still, for he seeks to improve upon them. He has 
apparently got as far as German on his bb^istic 
travels, and he knows that there is no natiiW d in 
that language. But Hungarian, and tongues tkrther 
off still out that way, are apparently ranged by him 
in the category of so many varieties of German, much 
as everything continental is classed as SO much 
foreigneering French in the eyes of the lesS educated 
Englishman, on whose artless ethnology Mr. Farrar’s 
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is certspinlj an . improvement and an advaiAoe. 
therefore vrrites the Dervish’s name as Yamh^ry, 
knowing; as such a great philological* authority 
should know, that if Hungarian must be made to 
come out as German when it won’t come out of itself 
as German, and if plain a will not do for tnat, there 
can be nothing for it but double-dotted a , — which 
last, we may remark, does not happen to exist at all 
in Hungarian. This, without a word against Mr. 
Farrar’s ability in discussing the origin of human 
speech, let us take occasion to say. But while about 
it, we may just as well remind him that he had better 
abstain for the present from touching on any par- 
ticular one of the various speeches of the world until 
he (has first learnt the ways of its alphabet. 

Professor Vambdry always writes in a huny ; he 
does not seem ever to look over what he has written, 
and he does his writing injustice and harm by that 
neglect. This fault is conspicuous in the later chap- 
ters of his most recent work, the ‘Sketches of Central 
Asia,’ a work which has been well received at home, 
and even more so in India, where a leading Calcutta 
paper justly calls it ‘ a charming book.’ His English 
is all done anyhow, so that half one’s pleasure is 
spoilt in the reading. It is just the same in his letter 
to the^^Kmes,’ evidently written^in the full fervour of 
excit^^nt pp reading Mr. Forsyth’s memoir on our 
Cpi|ji|^ Asiatic commerce, dashed off in a hurry, and 
p(»i^d ^ second glance. In this letter, when 

allp^^ to tbo above memoir, he has occasion to say 
‘ l^e ihemoir in question.’ But he says ‘ the question- 
able ,paper,;f an idiom which he should know, or.be 
told, puts tA® from tmder his own f^t when 
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recomnniQding the memoir to our consideration. 
Again, meaning to write, ‘ I have no hesitation in 
saying,’ ‘ T' say with confidence,’ ‘ I dare to say,’ he 
writes ‘ I dare say,’ a very natural misapprehension 
of idiom, but still one against which he should be 
warned. Our Dervish holds by his English connec- 
tion; he is fond of addressing the English public, 
who in turn fully appreciate him, welcome him, and 
treat him justly and kindly in their organs of criti- 
cism. But he must find fraends at Pesth to whom he 
may submit his English rough copies ; if not, we must 
^ven venture ourselves to put him on his guard 
against hasty work, and to appeal to him to look 
after his English a little more. He has plenty yet to 
say to us about Central Asia, which we shall hear 
with interest and pleasure when the time comes. 
But it must be decently composed— decently written, 
moreover, or else he will once more undergo the 
penalty of seeing sights like his Uigurs turned into 
nigura, a misfortune which befell him at a contem- 
porary’s hands a week or two ago, thus turning the 
announcement of a highly creditable palmographical 
achievement of liis into mere dust and ashes in the 
mouth. 

The main argument of the Professor’s letter con- 
sists of a plea for commercial intercourse with the 
revolted, and now free and consolidated, provinces of 
what was once Chinese Turkistan. On this point itself 
we have nothing to say further than to expr»9S a hope 
that Sir Henry Eawlinson will lose no time in fi nding 
or making an opportunity for expanding into some 
definite statement the very brief heads of observation, 
forcible and unanswerably cogent as th^ seeded to 
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us, which he laid down at the last meeting of the 
Geographical Society with reference to it Dr. Vain- 
bery may safely leave his cause in Sir Henryks hands, 
especially when it is being so thoroughly and efficiently 
supported in the Indian press. Our particular remark 
to the Doctor is to beg of him, in his own interest, 
to leave out all mention of Afghanistan whenever 
he deals with the separate question of purely com- 
mercial intercourse with trans-Himalayan Turkistan. 
Not even for the sake of asserting that the reasons 
which maj justify abstention from intercourse with 
the one country do not hold good in the case of the 
other, should so unsafe a reference be made. Be it 
right or wrong, manful or timid, on our parts, our 
public will not hear anything about Afghanistan at 
this moment ; least of all, with Abyssinia right before 
its eyes. That last analogy may be quite wrong, but 
the aggregate English public has taken the analogy 
into its head, and cannot be driven out of its position. 
It has made up its mind to be content for the present 
with limited j^olitical intercourse with Afghanistan 
through a native resident, joined with a vast amount 
of underground non-political intercourse through 
traders and through military adventurers in our ranks, 
to say nothing of English wanderers in Afghanistan, 
about whom a curious chapter of contemporary history 
or romance might be written. For the future, it re- 
signs itself to Sir John Lawrence as best judge. On 
this we desire to pass no comment of our own ; we can 
only say, #ithout hesitation, that it is the feeling of 
our public, in so far as any feeling on the subject can 
be ascribed to it as a consentient whole. But we think 
that no effort should be spared, in oonsequeirce of this 
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v&j make tike abamioe of real a^alog^ betereen 

IkeeOilipereial 

qnestikm west of tibe Bidos a i^riinac^ tikeab'fli 
ment, and thus, by clearing the gronnd atlid 
rendering the former subject, taken by itself ^uniliar 
to us, to bring public opinion to stimulate or* support 
our Indian authorities in seriously and actiTely 
removing any obstacles which continue to separate 
ike Indian from the Turkistan market, two ma]rkets 
absolutely made for each other and audibly crying 
out for each other. Trade between them is even now 
fdrcing its way through the channel, hardly adequate 
though some may deem it, which has been at least 
opened for it by the action of the Indian Government 
in establishing frontier fairs. It is here that Dr. 
Vambdry is able to render us a great and real service. 
He is the only European scholar, Russians apart, 
who has a vital knowledge of the Eastern-Turkish 
language ; certainly the only one who has ever had 
the chance of becoming familiar with that form of 
this enormously diffused speech, which is spoken at 
Easbgar and Yarkand. Both the native and English 
traders at the fair of Palampore would gladly welcome 
a small vocabulary with some little prefatory gram- 
matical sketch and a few practical phrases and 
dialogues drawn up in Turki and Persian, Turki or 
Hindustani, or English as an alternative langui^, 
and done in the plainest and easiest way. It so 
happens that nobody could possibly do tbid but Dr. 
Vamb^ry, and we believe it would of the gr^test 
service in every way if he set to work at it. But 
time passes, memory fails, and the DoctOl'S B34van 
Mollah, whose history forms the most striking aud 
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tooch^g in. 

a^l 'lireukiMSk'a td' 

YiijUl9^^l^i^y»Ib ‘ ' Bq'&o ntm S^fin nt otte& 


BUSSIA Ain> BOESABA. 

May 27, 1868. 

Telegraphic intelligence from St. Petersburg rela- 
ting, to the Bussian position and doings in Central 
Asia, has of late been reaching os much more sys- 
tematically than heretofore. Its latest particulars 
are of a nature to create uneasiness or complacency 
as llbe case may be. Friday’s telegram reports that 
the Bussian Governor-General of Turkistan had 
given up an intention of returning home on leave, in 
consequence of his apprehension of renewed hostili- 
ties with Bokhara. This intelligence is now closely 
followed by a still more definite statement, distinctly 
acknowledging the existence of hostile intentions on 
the part of Bussia, and justifying them by a refer- 
ence to the bad faitli of Bokhara. This last tele- 
gram is prefaced by the very ominous declaration 
that Bussia does not cherish any plans of conquest 
in Central Asia. From all this it becomes pretty 
clear that, by this time, open war may once more 
have broken out between Bussia and Bokhara, after 
nearly two years’ intermission, unless the latter 
shotild yield to her mighty rival without a blow. The 
actual determining cause of these hostilities must of 
neceesity remain more or less unknown to us for 
Some time to <mme, unless we care to accept Bussian 
references to j^eral principles, such as the bad frith 
of Bokhara and the duly of protecting the weak 
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Khanate of Kokan against its stronger last-named 
^neighbonl^, b § standing for anything defiidte in the 
way of political reasoning. It will he a long time 
before oulr home public has means of obtaining a 
critical insight into the transactions of this part of 
the world through its proper channels, the authorised 
and competent agencies of the Indian Government 
in the adjoining coxmtries, and the commentaries of 
the best portion of the Indian press. We beUeve 
that the Bussians speak in sufficiently good Mth 
when they thus seek to repudiate any long-laid, pre- 
existing, and indefinitely reaching plan of conquest 
in this direction. The whole tenor of our iS^ost 
authentic information from Turkistan has been to 
show that since the storm of Khojend, and the final 
successes of their campaign of 18 G 6 , the Bussians 
have really felt their hands to be quite full. They 
have, as a matter of plain fact, been chiefly occupied 
with the consolidation and the internal organisation 
of their vast accessions of territory on the central 
Jaxartes, and, perhaps most of all, with the very 
embarrassmg problem how best to keep up a secure 
and efficient communication with their base of opera- 
tions in Bussia itself. Their arms have been occu- 
pied with no more direct foe than one Sadik, a wild 
Tartar brigand, who has made some name for himself 
by his ubiquitous energy in harassing the Bussian 
lines of march, to and fro, across the wastes of the 
great KirghisT steppe. But, concurrently with, this, 
the Bussians have always maintained a more or less 
active foreign policy here, and it is not reasonohle to 
suppose them wholly unprepared for or undetirOus of 
the only possible result of that policy. We may not 
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exactly believe that the Bussiatui tre actmg accord* 
ing to any distinctly cat and dried plaitoof deliberate 
territorial conquest in Central Asia^ but as they go 
on conquering piecemeal all the same, plan or no 
plan, we must needs provq, the pudding by the eating, 
and not by the cook’s amount of volition. There is 
no blinking the very positive fact, that not a single 
conquest out of the successive and never-ending 
waves of Bussian progress ever happens to be so dis- 
posed as to preclude the possibility of further con- 
quest, and to attain an honest finality. Judging by 
resjilts, indeed, it i" always arranged for the exactly 
contrary purpose. Each conquest d%osits the germ 
of a future aggressive movement which the Bussians 
would like everybody to think is hatched by the 
mere sun and air of circumstance, but which there is 
no denying to he mightily fostered by diplomatic in- 
cubation under the warm maternal breast. Protec- 
torate over nomadic or half-reclaimed Kirghiz hordes 
leads to war with Kokan, exercising a similar pro- 
tectorate ; war with Kokan is war with a territory 
conquered by Bokhara, and involves war with that 
country as a consequence; that leads naturally to the 
total collapse, and, apparently, to a formal Bussian 
protectorate, of such portion of Kokan as is allowed 
to remain yet unabsorbed by the victor; and the 
Bussian relations with Bokhara then become those of 
two direpidy conterminous States in totally different 
stages of Civilisation. From this point onwards no 
more need* be written, for there can be but one end- 
ing to such a condition of things in a case where no 
physical barrier exists, and where the greater Power, 
master of its own actions, while repudiating all de- 
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sire of fuz^W progress, yet openly declines to set 
its fiice sineeisly and resolutely against such Oii'mtfd 
advance. So far from doing that, the I&ussians axe 
Icnown to have long been urging the Bokhara ruler to 
concede them the right of establishing commercial fac- 
tories at two towns or points on the Oxus, together 
with that of independent jurisdiction over Rus- 
sian subjects in Bokhara, apparently after the man- 
ner in which European States exercise authority over 
their own people in Turkey. Persistent refusal of 
these demands can become a casus helli at any tinje 
that Russia chooses, independently of any other 
cause, and it ndw seems as though Russia does so 
choose. 

The way in which a Russian campaign in Southern 
Turkistan interests us is solely in regard to the 
general amount of disturbing influence which it is 
calculated to produce in India upon the English as 
well as upon the native community. Otherwise, we 
have no concern with it whatever. It is altogether 
out of our power to afiect its fortunes by any direct 
national action of our own, and the nation has 
certainly no wish to do so even if it could. In de- 
fault of special knowledge, however, there is con- 
siderable risk of the subject being reduced to first 
principles instead of being handled in detail, and of 
its being treated as an intentional demonstra^on 
against India ; as the next move in a longgN^seen 
and systematic" series of calculations, at 

Indian empire as its crowning prize. ITow'^ inVa- 
'sion of India we hold to be as yet no nidre tlialfii a 
purely abstract question for technical 
clsm, needing to be discussed as a matt# ^ pos- 
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sibilily (Mudy, and not as a matter of actcality and 
itufflinance, necessarily in connection witb tlm forth* 
coming Bnssian campaign taben as a current event. 
When tbe Bnssians have made ihemselves masters, 
or shown manifest wish to make themselves' masters, 
of a southern position s6 far in advance of their 
present frontier as to indicate a reasonable proba- 
bility of their ultimately taking up, either through 
drift, design, or necessity, an intentionally or contin- 
gently hostile atitude to ourselves, it will be full 
time to take active measures in defence of our in- 
terests ; but surely no such position has been taken 
up as yet. If Bokhara be conquered and absorbed, 
as many Russians desire, and if its conquest lead 
to demonstrations ultimately tending to acquire the 
control or possession of a place like Herat, a really 
commanding position, under colour of commercial or 
diplomatic pretexts, the time will have arrived for 
precautionary and decided countetfection upon our 
part. But the more Russia goes on entangling her- 
self in the toils and troubles V)f a campaign, almost 
certainly involving a series of additional operations 
in the hill districts of the Upper Zarafshan and Oxus, 
so much the further will she be led from the true 
political, , commercial, and military high road to 
India, in a direction leading only to a sevenfold 
mountain wall, or to the Cretan labyrinth of an 
Afghan negotiation. There is hardly anything in 
really ynore to apprehend now than before, unless it 
be a fresh aggressive panic in India, clamorous for 
iust^t count^iction— a more dangerous thing to us 
a agent at Kabul. It may well bo 

feared that, if the Anglo-Indians chafrd at their 
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inaction inj presence of a campaign on the Jaxartes, 
there is some risk of their breaking away altogether 
in presence of a victorious Eussian progress on the 
Zarafshan ^and the Oxus. Unfortunately both the 
native and the English communities are very much 
at the mercy of native newswriters for their intelli- 
gence from Central Asia; men of the most entire 
incompetence for their task, devoid alike of elemen- 
tary geographical or political knowledge and of 
judgment, who habitually mislead the less instructed 
portion of the Anglo-Indian press with fabulous tales 
of Eussian advance based on wild native bazaar 
reports. Fortunately, on the otlier hand, the Cal- 
cutta Government is not above supplying authentic 
information from time to time to the leading local 
papers. The twofold scare is what we dread ; all the 
more because things seem as yet far too unripe to 
admit of its being remedied by any action or any 
shuffle of cards in turbulent Afghanistan. At all 
events, we sincerely hope no attempt will be made 
to remedy it by preaching optunistic sermons about 
Eussian civilisation to our Indians, who will not 
stand that sort of thing. The true danger of a too 
rapid Eussian advance lies, we apprehend, in its 
tending to force on a moral test of our imperial 
position in India, how far true or false, before we 
have had time to consolidate that position and set 
our house completely in order. If the sulqjeot race 
be fully conscious of sympathy in sentiment aa^ soli- 
darity in inte^sts with its rulers, we sba.111 |)0 ooctar' 
pying a true position, proof against adl 
If it be otherwise, we may be sure the BxissjlU|« loaafr 
that well enough, and, so far, lay caloulatiofl'it^erebyy 
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whatever may be the extent to which they •:» tmdet^ 
tiiKrtg to play a definite long game. 

June Ip, 1868. 

Bombay and Qrenburgh — tlj^t is to say, if it be 
indeed Orenburgh, and not Semipalatinsk, or some 
other sonth-eastern point — h^ire just been having a 
telegraphic race of it with their respective burdens 
of idontic news from Bokhara, and Bombay has won 
the race by a whole day’s length. Strictly speaking, 
however, it is Peshawur rather than Bombay which 
must be taken as the true telegraphic terminds 
towards Central Asia on the Indian side. What the 
corresponding terminus on the Eussian side may 
happen to be it 4s quite impossible to say with accu- 
racy, for we in England know nothing, nor have 
we any printed means of knowing anything, about 
Russian telegraphic lines in Turkistan, whether mili- 
tary or civil, how far they reach. Perhaps ‘ T. L.,' 
a writer whose initials are final and, we strongly 
suspect, are only to be found % reading his name 
backwards from ri^t to left in Oriental wise, will 
some day enlighten the public A>ii this matter, for 
nobody else knows anything about it here, and he 
knows everything. The interesting point of the 
circumstance is that courier-borne news from the 
country about Samarcand can reach England as 
quickly by way of Peshawur as by way of the Kirghiz 
st^pe and the Russian telegraph, supposing it to be < 
of iin|iortanee enough to ensure the most rapid trans- 
mission posaibla, at least so far as appears from the 
present e&se. ^e Russian Government authorities 
mav» it is true, be in noSsession of it for time 
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bofore allow it to pass westwards, 6wt ^Ktut ttiftt 

we caanot, s)f coarse, telL We have ifi) dottM thftt 
the reason of this news having come with such eX” 
ceeding rapidity to the Indian fit>ntier is, as we CkStt- 
jectured last week, the probability of its having been 
conveyed officially during that part of the jonmey, 
having then had the ftiU benefit of the Afghan 
Government couriers across the mountains from Balkh 
to Kabul, where it was doubtless communicated«in its 
fullest and most sensational fonn to our resident 
agent. The Eussian and the Indian stories differ in 
details, but manifestly refer tc^ one and the same 
event, occurring on the Ist and 2nd of May. This is 
to be clearly distinguished from the minor Eussian 
expeditions of last March against the hill tribes in 
the Ak Tagh near Jizak, the details of which have 
been lately published in the Invalide Busse. There 
is no necessary connection between events in Tur- 
kistan and events in Afghanistan, doubtless. When 
such connection is manifest it is because attempt has 
been made to establish it by those finding interest 
therein. The Invalide Busse gotSs the further length 
of saying that it is physically impossible that the 
Eussian Government could influence the ^situation 
of affairs’ in Afghanistan. Perhaps so ; but, if that 
be the case, why did they go and expend so much 
thought and money on Simonich at Herat, Vico- 
vitch at Kabul? Why, for the matter of that, it is 
they and not we who invented Afghanistan^* |ast a$ 
surely as that it was France and not in** 

vented Crete only the other day. We onfy took up 
the invention in the most evil of honiw. 
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isto^BBss 

June 19, 186& ' 

!I3tat wbioh ohieflj interests us in the Texj long 
article about affbirs iu Tnrkistan which has just 
been translated in full from the ImaUde Buise, 
and sent to the ‘ Times ’ by its Berlin correspondent, 
is the story the band of Afghan soldiers who 
recently sought protection under, or tran8ferred.their 
allegiance to, the Eussian flag. As the leader of 
these men is himself a gran4son of old Dost Mo- 
hammed, and consequently related to each and all of 
the struggling competitors for sovereign power or 
ascendency in Afghanistan Proper, it is obvious that 
the Eussians must have thus acquired the means of 
immediate diplomatic interference in the contention 
now, or until now, raging in that country, if only 
they choose to avail themselves of the same. The 
story itself is given with more fulness in the French 
edition of the Invahde than in the original Eus- 
sian, as it appears iu the ‘ Times’ ’ correspondence. 
This French edition, which, however, is probably 
based on another number of the Eussian paper, goes 
into much detail respecting the first overttues for na- 
turalisation made by the Afghan soldiers, thoroughly 
disgusted with their treatment in Bokhara^ to the 
Eussian frontier officer, the successful action in 
which the Afghans described themselves to have 
coin|»letely defeated a Bokharian chief who tried to 
prSeiUt getting away, and their ultimate recep- 
tioi^ m l^ttsian terntoty after a rebuff at the outset, 

i}hder his bj 

Colonel lEiTossovitoh. Nqw^ the unportanoe of this 
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lies, as have indicated above, in its tending to 
precipitate direct relations between the Russians and 
the people of Afghanistan, with whom we ourselves 
are entertaining relations impossible for us to break 
oflF, even if we would. They* must have come into 
some sort of contact with the Russians sooner or later, 
in consequence of their territorial possessions in 
Turkistan. Of these the Russians must take cog- 
nisance by the force of circumstances, irrespecti\ aly of 
any original scheme to that effect, whether such ever 
existed or not. The A fghan refugees, originally 950 
in number, took a prominent part in the battle of 
Irdjar, fought by the Bokharians against the Russians 
in 1866, whose power they thus learnt to realise. It 
seems that they now express themselves desirous of 
returning home, and the Invalide says that it is 
intended to send them back to Afghanistan in small 
detachments. It would be interesting to know 
whether they have accordingly returned as Russian 
subjects with Russian passports in their pockets, or 
as mere natives. 

Of course, we are not imputing to Russia the slight- 
est hostile intention towards ourselves in this matter, 
having, indeed, consistently done our best to show 
aU along that the intentions of the Russian Goverp- 
ment do not go for everything in Central Asipn 
politics. They are but one factor among iu 
determining the course of events in ihita„pa*| of 
world. It is usual to say, and it is hj 

high authority, that the Russians, i| 
far to the south of their m 

of necessity be bad neighbours. We 
least desire to say they would j at least in so far as 
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concerns any evil intention qn their part. But, 
whatever their intentions may be, be they ‘evil or be 
they good, it is, we apprehend, quite ihdisputable 
that the simple fact of their neighbotirhood would by 
itself constitute a disturbing influence upon native 
opinion ■vithin our frontier, generating an uneasiness 
of which open signs- are already showing themselves, 
and which may be expected to gain further ground 
in the ratio of the Russian advance. It is for us to 
meet ’that as we best can, for indeed it is a very 
serious matter. Meanwhile, it should be observed 
that the Russians themselvea make no mystery of 
their thoughts, but are quite ready to speak out 
their opinion freely enough on their side, now that 
their press is quite unrestricted in comparison with 
its state at the time the Central Asiatic question 
was last before the world. They seem to be quite 
unanimous in taking for granted that the respective 
attitude and bearing of Russia and England thus 
brought into contact in Central Asia is to be of 
necessity one of mutual mistrust and suspicion, if 
not of covert hostility. If the important pamphlet 
on the whole subject by no less a personage than Gle- 
neiul Romanofski himself, the new Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief in Turkistan, should ever 
come to be translated flom Russian for the education 
of our' public (which we need hardly say will never 
come to pass), it will be at length realised how 
natui|Ily the Russians seem to treat such a prospect 
of jEnmtiit' intrigue as a matter of course, as indeed 
ijhdtfld they not, for they know wdl how to play 
tbe It is a great mtisfaetion to see mean- 

while thit tilid ^hesMoti with us is no longer under- 
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going discussion by generalities, but is narrowing to 
ttie Very |)ractical issue whether our best course will 
be to interfere at once in Afghanistan, or to leave 
everything west of our frontiers to take care of itself 
for some time to come. This is the issue which we 
trust will be definitively brought to a head ty Sir H. 
Eawlinson’s forthcoming motion or question in the 
House of Commons. 

THE FALL OF BOKHARA. 

Juno 30, 1868. 

t 

• The Bombay telegram of Mg,y 25 was premature 
in announcing the Eussian occupation of Bokhara. 
That message merely referred to the battle before 
Samarcand and subsequent entrance into that city 
by the Russians on the 1st and 2nd of that month. 
It is now only by the Orenburgh telegram of June 
24 that we are made aware of the fall of the holy 
city itself;* the interval between the two periods 
indicated by the dates being just such as to sufiSce 
for the easy march of an army of occupation from 
one point to the other. Neither city appears to have 
trfTered the slightest opposition to the Russians after 
their first action with the Ameer’s forces outside the 
walls of Samarcand ; nor would the agricultural po- 
pulation along the valley of the Zerafshan^ down 
which the route to Bokhara lies, have had any more 
wish than they had power to resist them. To the 
cultivators of the soil as well as to the 
citizens of the great .towns the Russmos trotdi^ft|>pies.r 
as deliverers, not as conquerii^ enemies. 1X6 Keiirs, 

* This news was afterwards contradicted. 
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nor Tama, nor .Silistria need eisr be lookedt ibr in 
TarkUtan; tiiong^ the nearest approach to sn^ 
resistance as that which has imnuntaliseft tiie Otto-' 
man arms in the case of those cities will probably be 
found in Ehiva when its time comes. Indeed, the 
principle of nationalities, little enough as we think 
of it in connection with Asia, tells considerably in 
fa.vour of the Russians. The agricultural and the 
trading classes of Turkistan are, in the main, of 
Persian speech and race, representing, in fact, the 
former indigenous Persian population of the great 
ancient satrapies in these countries, and differing 
from the Persians of Iran by archaism of ‘dialect and 
by religious sect only. Under the names of Sart 
and Tajik they are fully conscious of a nationality 
separate from that of the Uzbek Turks, who are the 
fighting, political, and unsettled or nomadic classes' 
of the country. This difference has been naturally 
and systematically turned to account by the Russians 
ever since the capture of Taslikend three or four 
years ago, most unquestionably to the great benefit 
of cirilisation. It is reasonable to suppose that, as 
the Russians would not have moved upon Samarcand 
in the first instance if they could have helped it 
without loss of name and character, so neither now 
would they be saddling themselves with the military 
occupation of a much larger city if they found it 
possible to draw the line anywhere and stop at 
Semarcand. Their previous frontier along the main 
north-eastern road gave them the fullest potential 
(tohtmand of Samarcand all along, being the month 
of a defile in tibe Ak Tagh mountains, called the 
Yikudik Uereh, or VaUey of Smpents, extending fo* 
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Jiuk and ¥eitglii l^^han, 
«3ba Dot tti^j miles from Samarcaa^ itsdtf. 
cit)r, and al^ Southern TurMstan to boot, hAf *been at 
their meroj any time idiese last two years, and would 
have been conquered long ago but for a very positive 
desire to regulate too fast a growth and Iceep it 
under some control ; nor is such desire a matter of 
inference only, but one of authoritative testimony as 
well. 

The disturbing influence on native opinion in our 
Indian empire, which we again take occasion to 
remind our readers is our only concern in the Kussian 
southern advance in Central Asia, hardly incurs any 
great risk of augmentation by the present news, see- 
ing that the Eussians have been pretty well down 
south, at least as far as the Oxus, for years past, not 
only in the opinion of natives, but of not a few 
Englishmen as well. The occupation of Bokhara 
need hardly produce any immediate or considerable 
shock upon men who have been told, and who have 
been steadily believing, that the Eussians have been 
cantoned at Samarcand during all last year by the 
hundred thousand, and that they are all there for the 
definite purpose of invading India, entertained at St. 
Petersburg. So pertinaciously has this story been 
sent down the passes from Afghanistan, indeed, that 
we are fain to believe it really to be no piece of 
natural mythology, but to have some sort of core to 
it all the while, and to be but the honest native 
exaggeration of the old Eussian frontier position of 
Yenghi Kurghan above mentioned. Apartfrom 
however, let us just examine the re^ state ^ flie 
case, The Eussians now stand committed, according 
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M( & M(3fliniBX7 ettoseqaenoe tip<m ihdir (i^ai>ation of 
tiba tvrte<capitais and the interrening temtatj. Did 
they find it conrement or possible to stop, they -would 
have stopped before moving on an unresisting citj. 
By this they further commit -themselves to a new 
series. of diplomatic relations, from a new base, 
equally of necessity inherited from their predecessors. 
They most now come into immediate contact, one of 
supervision or of hostility, with the man>8tealing 
Turkoman tribes, whose chief slave market will be at 
once and for ever closed to them, and whose whole 
manner of life will thus undergo a sudden and violent 
change. They must come into some contact with 
Herat, and they cannot of course do that without 
seeking to modify its politics in their interest, which, 
in so &r as commercial politics at least are concerned, 
they have hitherto been taught to think of as one 
tmavoidably hostile to British interest. Of Afghan- 
istan Proper we say nothing, being convinced that, 
like ourselves, the more they look at it the less they 
will like it, and the more either they or we interfere 
in its affairs -the more surely will the intruder be 
playing his adversary’s game. But it will be very 
hard, if not impossible, for them to keep altogether 
aloof from relations with a State in actual possession 
of ^oztensiire territorial conquests along the Ozus once 
in major part to Bokhara. Hor are tliiy 
WQltbsnrsar to shirk the game of diplomacy. In this 
rapINi'fflaiiEi^ we ray nothing at all of relations of 
sottik khtd necesrarily about to be precipitated vriih 
Hhjbrif. with the cluster of petty Uzbek l^tes be- 
ton. 11 . ® 
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tween the Oxus and the Mnrghftb, eve<jBuefeip^^ 
allegiance^ between Herat and Bokhai^ 
£ymak*an^Haz&reh chieftains, with the 
and &ir*haired Kdfirs of Kafiristan, the brothei^S'of 
the Franks, the most interesting and the meet nn- 
known of all the waifs and strays of humanity, with 
Badakhshdn and the hill States on the unknown 
eastern frontiers of Bokhara, whose very names are 
enough to make geographers’ mouths water; not 
even of relations with our anomalous feudatoiy tiie 
Maharajah of Cashmere, who has been already co- 
quetting with the Eussians as it is, and whom it 
appears now that we have no power, or at least no 
right, to stop from still more coquetting if he pleases, 
for it has, we believe, been just ruled that he is at 
liberty by treaty to hold whatever foreign relations 
he cares to entertain without any respect to us. Our 
own chief curiosity will be to observe the precise 
manner in which the new position of Eussia will 
affect its relations with the settled and, so to speak, 
civilised State of Persia^a State which we are wont 
to put down with an almost brutal levity of thought 
as the mere tool of an aggressive Eussia, yet which, 
so far from being that, is actually in the position of 
the Spartan boy, with the fox eating into its side ; 
ignoring of set purpose all the Turkoman kidnapping 
incursions which depopulate its Caspian coasts nnder 
the very eye of the Eussian settlement at Ashur Ada, 
rather than apply for help to the Russians, and tfeas 
officially recognise that settlement wMcb4t rfl^Hly 
deems a usurpation. All these are^ 
necessities, and they are elements 
tical change which must affect the public 
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aH Htd’&oie in &• ii^ 

aoqniifd conauf^j and to feal ite o^ aiMag^ 
While on this point th^ is no ItSxin in nsoinding 
onr fenders, finally, that the BoMians are txj/n &iiin> 
bering a very influential and, namenoaHy, a no 
means inconsiderable aggregate of Hindoos among 
their subjects ; colonies from Moultan and Shikarpur, 
in direct relations with India, who hold in their 
hanos the whole financial and much of the mercan- 
tile business of Central Asia. There, at once, is a 
direct point of native contact set up, and a certainty 
of future contrast between British and Bussian rule 
indicated, to which it ■will indeed behove us to look 
in time, and look well. 

Events march; but meanwhile the Eussians are 
desiring nothing, quite nothing at all, and have 
really not the slightest design upon India. Have 
we not been expressly so told one morning last week 
in a widely-circula'ted contemporary, speaking in 
very authori'tative and indeed peremptory tones, such 
as are appropriate to ministerial rather than to edi- 
torial speech, and in France are held to indicate it? 
We hope the Indian public will Be very appreciative 
of the fact thus com/muniqu4. But we must Tiot have 
dead horses flogged as though they were live ones, 
all the same. Nobody here supposes that the Eussians 
want to invade India ; at least we sincerely hope so. 
Nor does any reasonable being in India suppose it 
eitltef, that we know of. If any caution were needed, 
it l^uld have been written in Hindustani, not in 
B%liah. Here we are past needing it. We see 
that the events take place whether EusSia desires 
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tiiflirt or x>ot; that Basmaa dasire at,hea4t|P^H^^ 
. haa Uttla enough to do with the matter 
that we are consequently no longer vaguecly 
of what Russia means, but all the more minwtely 
vigilant of whait Russia really happens to do. 

THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

October 22, 1868. 

To the Editor of the Pall Mt.LL Gazette. 

Sir, — Those who regard the advance of the Russians in 
Central Asia with apprehension are wont to confine their 
attention to the possibility of a Russian army making its 
way into Hindustan by way of Bokhara and Afghanistan, 
and to dismiss once for all the idea of danger on the side 
of Turkistan by the assumption that a pa^sS like the K!ara- 
korum, upwards of 18,000 feet in elevation, is an insur- 
mountable obstacle to an invading force. 

Now I would venture to suggest, that with the imperfect 
knowledge we have hitherto been able to acquire of that 
tract of country called Little Bokhara, and of the means 
of ingress and egress it possesses, it is premature in such 
persons to come to so determined a conclusion until they 
have convinced themselves that the Karakorum route is the 
only one which connects that country with British India 
and its dependencies. 

During a short sojourn at Leh, the capital of the Cash- 
mere province of Ladakh, I have had some opportunities of 
conversing with persons well acquainted with the subject 
and I am informed that to the east of the Karakorum, a 
road passes from this place over the hills known as the 
Changchenmoo range, and across the high Salt 8tep|^ 
north of it to the foot of the Karakash pass!^ which w^ld 
present no difficulty even fpr laden Ur* 

the officer on special duty at Leh, told ma 
plored this route, and that it is his conviei^n^ thif 
Karakash pass may be totally avoided by striking off fi?om 
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Sali tolateans in n norili-we^ so ^’to join i&o 

descends in Tari^d. ' 

' forsyth, a commissioner in the Panjanll, irho has 
lately paid ]jeh a visit mth the avowed olyeot of gaining 
intelligence as to the means of promoting the trade which 
at present exists between Tnrldstan and British territory, 
has, I hear, prevailed upon an agent of Yacoob Knshbegee, 
ruler of Tarkund, to return by this route in company with 
some^ merchants. 

Why the road by the Changchenmoo range has not been 
preferred hitherto to the Klarakorum route, can only be 
accounted for by conjecture. In Oriental countries the 
mere firman of a ruler has not unfrequently been sufficient 
to counteract a national benefit. 

It is known that the Russians, by virtue of a cordmercial 
treaty with the Pekin authorities, obtained leave to esta- 
blish a factory at Kashgar, for the furtherance of trade 
with the province of which it is the capital. But it is not 
generally known that this permission was granted in con- 
sequence of a request which had for its object the establish- 
ment of a cantonment and trading station at a place called 
Guriah, which lies on the high road between Yarkund and 
Khoten. Those who fail to see in the trade of Central 
Asia a sufficient inducement for the Russian advance might 
well be apprehensive that this request pointed more 
directly to a hostile intention against Hindostan. We 
learn from news which reaches us through the merchants ‘ 
in this city that Russia is by no means likely to forego the 
advantage gained by the concession of the Kashgar factory, 
although the firm rule of Yacoob Knshbegee has succeed^ 
to the authority of the Chinese Ambau in Eastern Turkis- 
tam A few montha ago a bridge was built over the Karyn, 
and BusGsan envoys reached Kashgar, and urged the per- 
mMon obtained &om Pekin before the Yarkund ruler, 
llie latter refused utterly to listen to their representations, 
and it seems only too li^ly that he may already have em- 
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broiled biibSBlf ifriHi by titMMriog'dOftjt 

o^er tbe KT^aiyu. If Bobbiii adyaniMi into 
1[^uslibegee has no chance, and whal ■will 6inr 
bists say if the Siberian frontier is advanced 
vince of Ladakh ? 

Now, Sir, i am no Russophobist ; and I see no *|greato* 
reason for supposing that Russia has any hostile intention 
against the plains of Bengal, tlian we have against the 
stalls of Nijni Novgorod. Why, for once, should we not 
accept friendly assurances 'w ith friendly returns ; or, if we 
suspect intentions, wliy do ve not take some steps for 
ascertaining them ? We ha\e the impressions of Russian 
trevellers, why do We not enquiie the designs of Russian 
diplomatists ? The traffic returns at \his place show, even 
under the late unfavourable cii cumstances, a thriving trade 
between Eastern Turkistan and the Punjaub. The traders 
here are confident, that it is an increasing one. ‘ All that is 
required is security of life and property in Turkistan. 
Those who have read Mr. Lumley’s report on the Russian 
tea trade, know that when this is secured our Himalayan teas 
vill find a ready market in Russia. What say the Russian 
travellers alluded to above ? They say, ‘ It is first of all 
necessary to establish a feeling of security in those parts.* 
Can it be that the masterly inactivity which threatens to 
leave our border affairs in such uncertainty and confixsion in 
India, has pervaded the counsels of the home Foreign Office P 
Is nothing being done to clear up the national cloud of 
misunderstanding for which our press is responsible ? 
Here are two European Powers, ostensibly ready for the 
same result, both desirous of such a state of affairs in Cen- 
tral Asia as vplll make the flow of trade and civilisation 
possible, but who, looking at each other tibrougb ^ 
medium of a semi-barbarous country, allow their 
tion to conjure up spectral forms of doubti 
difficulty. What we require is a 
Powers, not to crush, but to establish a , If 

proposals of such a nature Russia turns a 
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a stnc^i&irward na^ioiL We shall doubtless hew more of 
the- Ohan^hemnoo roate, but let ns hope it ‘will |)e as the 
bighwaj of a trade opened out with Centra^ Asia, bj a 
coidition with Bussia, not as the dreaded passage for tbi|» 
hpectre of a Bussiaa invasion. — ^Your obediettt servant, 

Yabkitkcee. 

Leh Sept 3, 1868. 


‘YABKUNDEE’ ON EASTERN TURKISTAN. 

A'^ovember 9, 1868. 

If we are right in understanding onr correspondent 
from Leh, whose interesting letter appeared in our 
impression of the 22nd ult., as seeking to counsel 
Lord Stanley through the home press to place him- 
self in direct and formal communication with the 
Bussian Foreign Office, for the purpose of ‘ establish- 
ing security’ in the dominions of the Bushbegi of 
Yarkand by combined official ‘civilised’ action, we 
are afraid that we must disappoint our correspondent 
if he expects any co-operation for that end on our 
part. We cannot, indeed, too earnestly deprecate 
the sl^htest official notice being accorded to Bussiaa 
progress in any part of Turkistan, both now and for 
many a day to come. Had any such notice been 
the natural opening for it would have been on 
of hostilities, it mStters little through 
h€Ktween the Bussians and Tartars, and 
hittetiipwa than erer, befwe the ink 
100 Jiave dried ttpon Briace Gortchakoff’s eir^ 
(Stdatr 1664, Ibrmally proolauning, if not 
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solemiiiy pledging lumself'lo, a 
of soutbeTa'^nlier, once for alL In dc&nlifiof^injr 
similar public event snsceptible of official cogolsaiiQ^ 
it would be supremely inexpedient and tactless in os 
to moot the subject ourselves. Eawlinson says it 
^ould just be calling tbe wolf up to the hall dow by 
way of keeping him oflf. A frank and full under*’ 
standing on the subject between Itussia and England 
is, no doubt, as we have always said, the one +hing 
desirable in this matter ; but that must, and we trust 
will, be first the result of the progressive enlighten- 
ment of England and Eussia, under the influence of 
cirefiil responsible public teaching and increase of 
detailed knowledge on both sides. We venture to 
say that we have fairly entered upon the way of such 
enlightenment in England, and, as a consequence, 
we think our correspondent is not justified in identi- 
fying, as he does, the whole press here with the 
unduly alarmist portion of it — if, indeed, there be 
such a thing yet alive or significant. Till such ma- 
tured understanding exists, communications between 
Governments on questions of general principle are no 
better than so much planting of dry sticks in barren 
soil, to be watered with official notes in vain hope of 
gathering good fruit. For more detailed reasoning 
on this point — a point on which we believe tiiat many 
worthy persons share our correspondent’^ aspira- 
tions, having an otiose impression, probably got 
from recoUections ot the Eoving Englishmaoat cr tibp 
commonplace of hustings dedanisiion„ tl|Q(t 
macy is but nonsense, hocus*po«pB» 
tape — vte beg to refer him and them tb 
remarks on page 579 of the ^ Quaxterbr ££»!ideM'*^fbr 



0«tl9tw»48jS5, rfbuste this paxilo\d^ 
at iKnae leiog^ By one who is the high^ adthoiify 
npon it. » Hen® we cannot help saying that nobody is 
justified in treating the whole subject on general 
grounds, unless he writes with full and recent know- 
ledge of the above article, and of its successor in th^ 
ensuing October of 1866. Not that we have any 
business to fling that in the face of a man who writes 
irom Leh, where the ‘ Quarterly Eeview’ is not filed, 
but we take an opportunity of saying so once for all, 
and of renewing at the same time our solicitation, 
made last Januaiy, to their author to republish thorn 
forthwith. 

What our correspondent tells us about the state of 
Bussian relations with the Kushbegi, and his some- 
what detailed account of the new and practicable 
route by the Changchenmoo to Eastern TurMstan, 
must be considered valuable and deserving of atten- 
tion. We knew before, from Bussian documents 
which appeared at length last summer in the mostly 
excellent Berlin correspondence of the ‘ Times,’ that 
the Bussians, having already secured from the Pekin 
Government the treaty right of maintaining a factory 
and a consulate at Kashgar, had been so far attempt- 
ing to put this right to the test since the expulsion 
of the Chinese, that a Bussian merchant had himself 
lately proceeded to Kashgar with a venture, and had 
bem there personally ill-treated. In addition to this 
provocation) our Leh correspon^t now assures us 
niter r^udiation of this treaty by the Kush- 
'as well as of^^e* Bussians having originally 
to fix their establishment at a l^t much 
nitrer otfr' frontier. There is that a double canse ol| 
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enm%, o» groond of war, between the Bossiaiui tod 
Yakub Eushbegi. We do not, however, entortain 
the least apprehension of any immediate aotive hos- 
tilities on a large scale taking place here, so loiig as 
the Eussian bands are full in Western Turkistaai-- 
on a scale, that is to say, such as to justify appre- 
hension in India. To those who do apprehend a 
Eussian advance from the Tibetan side we recom- 
mend a perusal of the sedative note on pp. 560, 531 of 
the above article, on the Kashgar factory. Our cor- 
respondent says he is po Eussophobe, which we are 
glad to hear, but when he hopes that he will hear of 
his Changchenmoo route as the ‘ highway of a trade 
with Central Asia opened out by coalition with Eussia, 
not as the dreaded passage for the spectre of a 
Eussian invasion,’ we are constrained to point out to 
him that he is here making his giant in order to kill 
it. Indeed, he himself admits that nobody has ever 
dreamt hitherto of a Eussian invasion by Tibet, and 
only then, when indicating the route, goes on to 
wonder what the alarmists will say when they hear 
of it, or of a ’rupture between Eussia and Yarkand. 
Without troubling ourselves what alarmists may say, 
we may take occasion to thank our correspondent for 
the route, or rather for the verified details of the 
route, for it has been known before, though not ex- 
actly visited or recorded by Europeans. That admi- 
rable traveller and picker up of odds and Oads of 
information, Godfrey Vigne, we think* toa 
to mention it and its availability fw, 
think one of the Stracheys aohtalfy 
it. Johnson, whp seems himself to 
path which cannot be fiur of^ as the to* 
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is caJled by him ihe Ohsaigoheinaoo, sails pec* 
ticolsir, attention to this road, practicablf to^wheeled 
carts, and presenting no difBiciilty, leading up to the 
lofty barren plains of Changtang or Budok,. 14,000 
feet or more above the sea, and so dovm on Tnrkistan 
by easy slopes^ This must be that which we now are 
told has been actually explored by Dr. Cayley with a 
view to commercial advantage. We do not like to 
ventn/c on criticism on this last point, not having 
seen the report of 'Mr. Forsyth; but thus much is 
certain, that a beginning to an extended commercial 
intercoui'se has been laid by the recent establishment 
of a fair at Palampore in the Himalayas, though we 
are not in a condition to say whether or not Govern- 
ment action may need further stimulus in regard to 
this trans-Himalayan trade. At any rate, we can 
do no harm in again insisting on the existence and 
advantages of this route— a route which, if the above 
identification be correct, we first adverted to in our 
report of Johnson’s journey tp Khoten more tbn.n 
two years ago. But we do utterly protest against its 
being set in a framework of speculation'^i^n Bussian 
invasion, instead of being plainly recommended for 
its intrinsic commercial and geographical importance. 
Yet it seems hard to avoid doing that when writing 
in an Anglo-Indian atmosphere. 

We have misprinted Guriah for our correspondent’s 
Guioah. G|Unah, Johnson says, is a small town of 
6|000 kdtises, between Hchi, the chief town of Kho- 
teii^ and Yarkand.* In Bastem Turkistan the towns 
itjp'WoJiirgp ^t one of 6,000 houses may be called 
'contiast ; btttdt will surety be ftill^ entitled 
to retttm 0WO reitaresentatiTes to the EltoteB Taiia- 
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ment wben the milleamal Anglo-Russiaa coalition 
comes to paigs. Also we entreat onr correspondent 
never to talk of ‘ Little Bokhara ’ again. His own 
teimi of Eastern Turkistan, as used later on, is 'better 
than any other. Chinese Turkistan will no longer 
do, now that the Chinese are expelled the country. 
There never was any sense in Little Bokhara, and it 
is pretty well abandoned in our more recent maps. 
And before leaving the subject altogether, we must 
remind him, when contrasting 40ur full knowledge 
of the views of Russian * travellers,’ as derived Jfrom 
the Messrs. Michell’s work, with our ignorance of 
the views or intentions of Russian ‘diplomatists,’ 
an ignorance to be laid at the door of our hypotheti- 
cally inactive, and therefore incurious Foreign Office, 
that the ‘ travellers,’ whose reports are published in 
the aforesaid book, are not travellers susceptible of 
contrast with diplomatists. So far from that, they 
are just the contrary, with the one exception of Cap- 
tain Valikhanof, Avho was in disguise when at Kash- 
gar. The others are diplomatists or officials, to a 
man, travelling on affairs of state. As for the rest, 
we over here are pretty well content for the present 
to let Lord Stanley go to work his own way in aU 
things. 


October 31, 1868. 

Turkistan, it must always be borne in mind, is a 
purely ethnological and geographical expression, not 
in any way a political one. If it can ever be used 
politically, it can only be so used under specified re- 
servation. Thus, when told, as we are now told, that 
Shere Ali Khan of Kabul is threatening to invade 
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Tarkisian, it is presumable that he is not threaten- 
ing the Bussian districts of that yast area, nor yet 
any of the native khanates which still letain their . 
independence, but the south-eastern districts of 
Balkh and Bunduz, which have been under the 
Babul dominion for the last quarter of -a century, 
and where Abdul Bahm^n Khan is still holding out 
for the expelled ruler of Kabul.^ 


November 14, 1868, 

So preternatural a blunder in the veriest elements 
of Central Asiatic geography as the confusion of 
Little Tibet or Baltistan, with the newly consoli- 
dated Turkish realm of the Kushbegi of Yarkand can 
hardly be the result of anything but mere oversight. 
With this drawback, the long letter in the ‘ Times’ ’ 
Calcutta correspondence of Thursday, relative to our 
prospects of trade with Central Asia, is one of con- 
siderable interest and value. We have no occasion to 
revert to the subject ourselves on its own account, for 
the letter of our Leh correspondent, jTarkundee,’ 
which anticipated all the points now elaborated in 
the ‘ Times’ ’ letter,’ has been already criticised at 
length in these columns. There are, it is true, cer- 
tain things of importance not quite clearly presented 
in the Calcutta correspondence, which stand in need 
of further elucidation, and which may give rise to 
serious misapprehension if not put straight. The 
Bossians appear, both fk>m this, and from ‘Yar- 
kt&diE^a* coQ^pcmdence, to have based their de- 
of 1890 from the Chinese Government under 
specif treaty for an establishihent at thot town of 
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Q'umali, over and above tbeir Kiasbgar demand. Now 
the context of the passage in whiclk this is 

^ stated is su^ as to create an impression that the 
Bussians have not given up this demand, , but are 
actually pressing it on the Kushbegi, who is sup- 
posed thus to have inherited Chinese obligations. 
But this is nowhere stated in express terms. It is, 
however, highly desirable to know whether they are 
or are not doing anything of the kind. Gumah lies, 
in reality, some distance east of Yarkand, cfti the 
way to Ilchi. It is said in express terms to command 
the new Changchenmo© route, but as we have not as 
yet been told anything about the further or Turk- 
istani extremity of that route, we cannot say whether 
this is a precise statement or a verbal flourish assert- 
ing a general truth, like those by which it has long 
been habitual to call places ^ keys ’ of somewhere or 
other, and which mislead you like the grandfather of 
deviation himself. 


NoTombcr 18, 1868. 

The last ‘Times’ correspondence from Calcutta 
presents the Turkistan question*as one of immediate 
practical importance. Not only does it announce 
the actual occurrence of such public events as we 
recently ejcpressed our conviction could alone form 
the groundwork of any official communication with 
Bussia, but we are told that the Indian Government 
has taken the matter up and submitted the qaes^iaa to 
the home authorities with the view oi indtl^D|g^#^ 
to obtain co-operation ffiem Btussia is 
Eastern Turkistan. We cannot possibly tefl 
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the two events — ^that is to say, the defeat of a force 
of tbeKoshbegi in a collision with, a Bu^^i^n force 
on the Narjm, and the demand of the Sllrasians for a, 
post at Gumah — ^be well authenticated or not ; but if 
the usually cautious Indian authorities hare taken 
action such a report, we presume they have good 
grounds for believing it. We must confess that it 
seems to us very much like an alarm raised by the 
Eushbegi for the purpose of committing us to a 
protectorate of his dominions, but of course we should 
have to reconsider such an impression in the face of 
the present Government action. The news, it must 
always be rememl^red, can only come from the 
Kushbegi’s agents in the first instance. And we are 
not even yet satisfied with the manner in which the 
allied modem renewal of the Eussian demand for 
Gumah is allowed to be inferred as a necessary con- 
sequence of the same demand in 1860, instead of 
being categorically stated as a proposition by itself. 
But this demand is the pivot on which the whole 
turns, it seems to us. We have never believed the 
Eussians to contemplate any direct menace or even 
any aggressive attitude towards India. Yet a can- 
tonment at Gumah would certainly be very nearly a 
menace, and it would unquestionably be considered 
one in India. Adolphus Slade’s formula in 1834, in 
reply to the alarmists of that day about Eussian ag- 
gression, was the pithy and exact remark that Eussia 
did hot mean to invade India, but to grow to India. 
A movement on a post so isolated and so far in 
of the present military lines is not a move- 
maKdLof natural growth, and to us it is alm^t inex- 
pliditl^ We shaU look with great anxiety to see if 
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the Bombay ‘ Times of India ’ contains any mwf© olf 
‘ T. L.’b ’'invaloable contributions on the snbjjebt as 
.viewed from*che Russian side with the help of Russian 
materials. 


THE KOKAN Mission TO BUSSIA. 

November 19, 1868. 

Our readers have by this time had about as much 
as thej’- can stand from us regarding the Kushbegi of 
Yarkand, at least as that potentate is represented to 
us from the Anglo-Indian side. We have been lately 
told of him as being now quite firm on his new throne, 
eager to trade, and yet all of a tremble at the mere 
shadow of Russia, and unable to trade with us unless 
he can get the joint guarantee of Russia and England 
against Russian advance ; all this being said in one 
and the same breath. We, for our part, firmly 
believe that the Russians have neither the intention 
nor the ability to cross the Thian-Shan in order to 
plunge into fresh hostilities at the present moment, 
when they are stated on high authority to be stagger- 
ing under the burden of accumulated conquests on 
the Jaxartes ; and we think it a matter of deep regret 
that so obvious and beneficial a policy as that of in- 
creasing our commercial relations with Eastern Tur- 
kistan, under singularly favourable circumstances, 
should come recommended to us, not on its own 
merits, but on grounds which gratuitously aMone 
that Russia would otherwise be the virttti^ SitistreBS 
of Eastern Turkistan. Mr. Eorsyth and limed Who 
follow his lead have r^ly only themsetyes 
if their admirable scheme of trade fhHU to 
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the home public as it deserves. They are misled by 
the optimistic sentiments of our press about ‘Eussian 
good neighbourhood * and the like, vAich are not 
fide convictions, but mere aspirations, ‘ impres- 
sions, or masks meant to veil ignorance of detail. 
The want of tact in it all is provoking. Put little as 
we fear Eussian aggression on Yarkand in this sense, 
we think that a complication is likely to arise in 
another direction for which the Kushbegi, on his 
side, will only ha.ve to thank himself. 

The Eussians %re of set purpose careful to keep us 
telegraphically acquainted with the movements of 
the envoy just despatched to St. Petersburg by the 
Khan of Kbkan. One of these announcements has 
moved Dr. Vambery to write a letter to the ‘ Times,’ 
which appeared one day in the middle of last 
week. This is a lively and amusing production 
enough, with its little parable of the mouse in the 
cat’s paws invoking blessings on ^ dear kitty ’ ; but, 
apart from that, it shows a sagacity in interpreting 
the Khan’s motives for sending this mission which is 
most creditable to the dervish, and it deserves to be 
read with attention. The Kushbegi of Yarkand, like 
all conquerors, having gone so far, does not know 
how and where to stop, and is apparently meditating 
an invasion into Kokan, of which country he is a 
native, and was once the chief minister. What 
Kokan may comprise in the way of territory nobody 
seems to know, or has any means of knowing here ; 
even the maps of Sir Henry James at the War OfiBice 
and Colonel Walker at Calcutta leave it quite un- 
certain; but, be the Klianate great or small, it is 
certainly under some sort of semi-dependei^ge on St. 
voL. n. V 
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Petersburg — presumably some such as that of the 
Nizam at Hyderabad upon ourselves j and it is highly 
[probable thation tiie strength of it he is seeking protec- 
tion against the doughty Kushbegi. We cannot offer 
any opinion as to what may come of this, not knowing, 
any more than our neighbours, what the actii^ obli- 
gations incurred by Russia towards Kokan may be. 
There is (mly one communication between the Kush- 
begi’s present dominions and the Khanate of Kokan. 
This is the Tirekty Dawan — ^not Terektin, as. the 
Messrs. Michell deduce erroneou8ly^fix)m the Russian 
adjective ‘ Terektinski,’ which they find in their 
ori^final. The word means the ‘ Pass of Columns ’ in 
the somewhat Mongolized Turkish of Eastern Turkis- 
tan, and this name is an indication of very great 
archaeological interest which need not be here speci- 
fied. This route is described as being animated by a 
constant traffic, and it must be perfectly practicable 
in a military sense for the greater part of the year. 
We do not expect to see a set Russian army in battle 
array moving along jt, but we have no reason to 
doubt that Russian civil or military officers will be 
despatched with the Kokan force in the event of hos- 
tilities, or that Russian diplomacy will find its open- 
ing here as elsewhere, and turn the existing circum- 
stances to account as usual. One consideration 
of this diplomacy is now avowed to be the pressure 
which tiheir advance in Turkistan would enable them 
to exercise upon British policy in the Bosphorus; 
fiom which it would appear that, like the Vienija 
papers, they believe that there is. still such a 
thing as a specially British policy on the Bosphoi^. 
Such bein^ the case, thej are likgjj ^ ffirj JBBCfe 
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mystified by Lord Stanley’s late edifying contribu- 
tions to an explanation thereof from the; Pan-Chris- 
tian point of view, taken in combination 01 contrast 
with his sound and excellent workmanship. 

FAI£E ALAEM ABOUT RUSSIA AND INDIA. 

December 19, 1868. 

The letter signed ‘ Ex-Political,’ in a recent number 
of the ‘ Times,’ recommending the despatch and even 
naming the personal appointments of a mission to 
the Eushbegi of Yarkand, is not so much worth 
notice for the direct propositions it contains as* for 
the very striking illustration it affords of that 
strenuous Imperial instinct of every Anglo-Indian 
— every member of the * great club of seven thousand 
gentlemen ’ — which was set in so strong a light by the 
* Spectator,’ in a remarkable article about this time 
last year. The writer entirely sets aside all thoughts 
of difficulty or inexpediency in such a mission, such 
as are known to have deterred the Viceroy from any 
step of the kind ; because, being irresponsible, he feels 
no difficulty himself, and he has the strong sense 
within him of power to surmoimt or beat down all 
obstacles. An impartial reader at home, however, 
may be inclined to turn aside from the prospect of 
sending a mission, supported by a body of heathen 
Hindoo soldiers, to reside in a city of fierce llaho- 
metan Turks, in a frame of mind both of religious 
and patriotic exaltation, entirely unused to the pre- 
sence of foreigners, and exulting in their newly 
r^oVered independence from on infidel yoke. The 

xuay expedient, but the * wln y^ of Obcok- 
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has ^ would be a real risk. At any rate, Sir John 
Lawrence turned* aside from anything, of the 
kind, and we have the best reason for believing that 
his successor will be equally slow in taking action as 
suggested — for some time at least. Knowledge of 
jRussian movements is represented in this letter as 
being a likely consequence, rather than as the pri- 
mary motive, of the proposed mission. Had it, 
indeed, been the motive, all we can say is, that the 
proceeding would have been very like that of^the 
Chinese who burnt down his house to roast his pig. 
A knowledge of Eussian. movements — not a perfect, 
but a by no means inadequate knowledge — is not hard 
to obtain without any hazardous ai)paratus of this 
kind. Indeed we doubt very much whether we 
should get access at the Kushbegi’s Court to anything 
much better than whatever the said Kushbegi may 
choose to tell us — than a Guinah story over again, 
in fact. We were exceeding^ sorry to see the 
^Times’ reviving that worn-out story last week with- 
out the slightest provocation of any current event. 
When a weekly contemporary, exceptionally well 
informed about India, adoi)ted under reserve the two 
statements of the ‘ Times’ ’ Calcutta correspondent 
— firstly, that the route by Gumah wa<s not only 
practicable for armies, but even afforded occasion for 
distinct uneasiness as a menacing track of Eussian 
invasion ; and secondly, that the Viceroy, under such 
apprehension, had applied home to urge the Govern- 
ment to communicate with Eussia, in order to secure 
a joint neutralisation, we said that we were sure the 
Viceroy had done nothing of the kind, and that, as 
regarded invasion, Sir Heniy Eawlinson had coin- 
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mitted himself, now a month ago, to the’ most posi- 
tive and categorical denial and disproof of any sm^h 
military capabilities as ascribed to the route. Of 
course we have nothing to say if the ‘ Times ^ chose 
to overlook or ignore our own contradiction ; but it 
has no right whatever to overlook or ignore a public 
statement made before the Geographical Society by 
the greatest, or rather the only special and compre- 
hensive, authority upon Central Asia. There was no 
occasion for reopening the subject, and by so doing 
the ‘Times’ has unfortunately excited instead of 
allaying uneasine^. And here we may say that Cen- 
tral Asiatic geograjdiy and ethnology, albeit things 
neither popularly cared for nor perfectly known, are 
really useful, perhaps we may even venture to say 
indispensable, things when the public has occasion 
to consider propositions about Central Asia. If 
not, we are logically compelled to assume a special 
instinct, a grace or a revelation on the part of those 
who would fain form or guide opinion about them. 
Our knowledge may be imperfect, and yet be quite 
good enough to enable us to say that it is an incon- 
ceivable absurdity to call a high level pass like the • 
Changchenmoo ‘ a hole in a wall.’ It is ridiculous, 
this hole in the wall — a hole to play bo-peep through 
with the spectre of an advancing Russian army. For 
those who may be induced to hold, as they are bid 
to hold, that, as the geography of Central Asia is 
not fully known, nobody is at liberty to khowtoore 
details than those of its most unknown portion, we 
beg to say that last year there were published, on 
the part of a very influential society, two thousand 
one hundred and odd volumes in sea-green backs, 
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each containiBg what Sir Roderick Murchison is 
responsihle being an adequate representatioo of 
the whole country with the hole in the wail in it } 
that these, and o^er preceding volumes of tiie Geo* 
graphical ^ciety, all full of Central Asia, are -by 
no means difficult of access ; and that, if a jhiMic 
writer shows himself acquainted with their contents, 
he is making use of matter which is quite authorita- 
tive, and he has a full right to do so ; alwayc ad- 
mitting at the same time that his details may fairly 
procure him a glance of. the evil eye now and then, 
and may he, of course, the legitimate game of the 
harmless comic eye. 

In looking back at all this gratuitous and wanton 
scare about Bussian invasion from the north-east, 
we cannot help wondering ivhat will happen when 
the Russians actually set to work with a will to get a 
rise out of us in this quarter, as they say they mean 
to do some day in order to support their diplomacy 
in Southern Europe. 



SOME 

SHORT NOTES ON PEOPLE AND 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. LAYARD AND DR. SANDWITH. 

February 6', 1866. 

The back parts of Asia Minor have much to answer 
for. During the Crimean war there were many people 
who took it very ill that they should have given us 
Mr. Layard. During the uncertainty of the Trend 
question, there were not a few who entertained, and 
perhaps expressed, misgivings, not to say terror, at 
the prospect of having to fight America, upon Ame- 
rican ground, under the leadership of a hero from 
Kars. And now a new star from the East is dawning 
upon our political horizon. This is Dr. Sandwith of 
Kars. It is very curious to compare the Doctor’s 
language, held the other day at Manchester, with 
the language held by his brother doctor and fellow- 
Asiatic, Dr. Layard, as we used once to call him, 
during the pre-Crimean times, when on his promo- 
tion. Each at the outset goes in with the vehe- 
mence and ardour only found in the favoured children 
of the sun for the noblest doctrines of the Eights of 
Man, and the most withering denunciations of a 
bloated aristocracy, like a true man of ^the people. 
Here the parallel necessaidly ends. Mr. Layard, how- 
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ever, generally worked with tempered mortar; but 
the mortar'* ia the present case of Dr. Sandwith is 
certainly untempered, and does not look as if it 
would serve for building a cohesive edifice of poli- 
tical success. Did Dr. Sandwith ever fall in with 
the original of a book called ^ iEsop's Fables/ when 
he was in the East ? The fable of himself and of 
Mr. Layard is therein narrated. The eagle under- 
stands his work, strikes his lamb, and carries it off 
easily. The crow makes his imitative swoop down 
upon the ram, a steady animal, which, like our 
bloated aristocracy, has a hard ^head, a solid pur- 
chase, and plenty of wool on its back, and he only 
manages to entangle his own feet. We do not say 
that Mr. Layard is the noblest of birds, but he is a 
good efficient fowl enough, with a stroUg clutch and 
workmanlike pinions, and he has got his lamb, at all 
events. But, after all, who can say that Dr. Sand- 
with will not be Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
some day ? It i;: very likely, indeed, if a certain sec- 
tion of a party ever gets uppermost, and it would be 
quite as good an appointment as that of Mr. Glad- 
stone to the throne of Greece, which was openly and 
repeatedly advocated, in large print too, by that same 
section of a party. We mean no oflence to Dr. Sand- 
with ; we mean friendly caution for his own sak^, and 
would fain say to him — ‘ Spare, 0 boy, the stimu- 
lants, and then Inake a stronger use of the reins.^ 
Possibly he himself may best know what he is about. 
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WALT WHITMAN. 

February 16, 1866. 

‘ Who ’ goes there, hankering, gross, mystical, 
nude ? ’ It is Walter de Brooklyn, the bard of 
fish-shaped Paumanok, who has just been turned 
out of a clerkship because his ‘ poems ’ are found 
to ha^^e indecent passages in them. We must say 
that it strikes us as being rather hard upon Walt 
that he should be punished in 1866 for delinquencies 
perpetrated in and before 1860, which is the date of 
his seventh edition, and since then we are not aware 
of there having been any later edition. The poor 
man can tio longer enquire how it is that he extracts 
nourishoient from the beef he eats, for they have 
taken away his beef. Eetribution has certainly pur- 
sued her victim with a limping foot in the present 
instance. It seems to us somewhat absurd and out 
of place to use such a mere wine-and-watery term as 
‘ indecent ^ to denote Walt Whitman’s outbreaks. 
He is outrageously, purposely, and defiantly obscene. 
There is no possible comparison between his ob- 
scenity and that of classical authors by which it has 
been attempted to justify him, or that of Holywell 
Street literature. Its essence is defiance — ^not the 
primitive simplicity which calls a spade a spade, nor 
the latter-day prurience of over-refined civilisation. 
Walt would &in be a child of light, and he seeks to 
outrage the PMlistines who stifle him and hem him 
in, much in the same way as, to take a mild and 
decent parallel, the Ionian Lascarato loves to oul;- 
rage the pedantry of his Philistine countrymen, the 
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most typically Philistine of nations, by defiantly mis- 
spelling Kife Greek and flaunting it in their face. 
Walt is a rebel, a Nonconformist, one who beats the 
gong of revolt, to use his own extraordinary and tin- 
conscious adoption of a hack metaphor of t£e Pdrsi^ 
poetry of revolt. His leading principle is random 
and reckless rebellion, such as a Persian woidd; haB 
Usydn, as opposed to Tahiyya^ or conformity*; TOiO 
curious way in which the extremer licence of Wostem 
thought has come to reproduce the extremest licence 
of Eastern thought is«as striking as anything in the 
history of modem American li^rature. There is a 
strong conscious tendency towards Pantheism among 
the American Transcendentalists, and a desire to be- 
come acquainted with the Persian masterpieces of 
Pantheistic poetry. When Emerson wishes to de- 
nounce the English trait of grovelling unspirituality, 
he takes Hafiz as his standard of spirituality. Even 
Saadi, the least transcendental of poets, a wit, hu- 
mourist, and traveller far and wide, a sort of vaga- 
bond Horace, is made the subject of a critique in the 
current number of the ^ North American Eeview,’ 
which shows this appreciative leaning towards East- 
ern thought, if one may so call it, shared by the 
Germans, but markedly deficient in the English of 
the mother country, whose connection with the East 
is much too practical to admit of it. 

All Americans read a great deal in a desultory 
way, and mostly read better books than we suppose. 
But it is hardly possible that Walt ^Whitman, who 
was, we believe, a journeyman printer in Brooklyn, 
could ever have had any access to the stores of Persian 
poetry. Yet he has somehow managed to a<M]Uira or 
imbue himself with not only the spirit but With the 
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veriest mannerism, the most absolute trick and accent, 
of Persian poetry. Take this, for instanqe^ — 

What blurt is this about virtue and about vice? 

Evil propels me, and reform of evil propels me : I stand indifferent, 
is nd fault-finder’s or rejector’s gait, 

I moisten the roots of all that has grown. 

I£Ptt[nanyeorae>makuig had been partof the Hail^- 
hdiy oohne. after the manner of Latin' alcaios and 
hezanaeters in an English public school, in the 'days 
when the paramount importance of Persian as the 
culture-language of educated Radian Miissohnans was 
acknowledged and acted upon, this might have heen 
put as easily and naturally into a Rvbd*i or quatrain 
after the manner of Khayy&m of ArdebU, as Lord 
Lyttelton has put Tennyson’s ‘ <Enone * into Latin 
hexameters. There are many passages of this kind, 
where the Eastern and the Western autotheist ah'ke 
give full play to their fancy, hedge their stakes with 
a possible god, and defiantly proclaim the doctrine of 
salvation by revolt, for all that they have never wiped 
the grime of sin from their cheeks, nor pierced the 
jewel of conformity' for their earring, as Ehayydm 
says in his opening quatrain. Fitzgerald’s admirable 
paraphrase of this poet, now out of print, was not in 
existence when Walt wrote ; Cowell’s essay he cfuinot 
have seen, nor Forbes Falconer’s exquisite little frag- 
ments from the Sufis or Transcendentals ; nor should 
we suppose he had come across Biickert. It is the 
pure identity of kindred spirits, cast in the same 
mould by analagous circumstances — at first sight so 
different — as to their outer form. Mussulman Puri- 
tans and hfew England Puritans, the Ulema and the 
Eiders, each strain the cord too tightly, and the te- 
bdUmis spirits break loose and run wild. 
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Walt’s obscenity, being glaring and rampant, 
catches ibe eye >at once. As criticism goes, it is 
almost impossible for a critic who sees it to refrain 
from self-display in treating it, either by writing 
facetiously and cracking jokes ilpon it, or. writing 
virtuously and pointing morals with it. The tempta- 
tion is too great; and consequently Walt Whitman, 
like the popular contemporary Anonyma-and-Skittles 
litetature-r-which is colourless, combining its dirt 
chemically, not holding it in gross suspension like 
Walt — has never been read by daylight and honestly 
submitted to analysis. We do^not in the least wish 
either to excuse or to overrate him, for his strange 
flights of fancy and picturesque outbursts of origi- 
nality are in truth separated by the widest and 
dreariest intervals of commonplace and platitude, 
not to say nonsense. And he sometimes falls into 
the ab^rdest depths of bathos, through manifest 
want of systematic early training. But to call him 
a rowdy arid obscene Tupper is as siqrerficial and as 
beside the mark as to call him a rowdy and obscene 
Clarke’s Homer. Wo should like of all things to 
have caught him up early, sent him to study at 
Shiraz and paid for his keep there, and in the fulness 
of time set him to work upon a bond fide metrical and 
rhymed translation or reproduction of the glorious 
rolling hendecasyllabics of Jelaluddin Ehmi. Walt 
Whitman ha^ a very good ear ; the ‘ Masnavi ’ has 
to be translated sooner or later, and the sympathetic 
American would have been rescued from his sty of 
epicurean autolatry by devotion to the great master- 
work of mystic transcendentalism in the Eash 
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BEASTS. 

November 28, 1866. 

To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Sir,— Your correspondent ^ Jonah/ who bos iden- 
tified Dr. Cumming’s name with the number of the 
Beast, deserves my admiration, and at all events has 
excited my envy. I had long come to the same con- 
clusion upon all sorts of different grounds, but I have 
always been baffled in my efforts to work it out 
honestly as an arithmogram, as I have been trying 
to do any time the last year. My table has been all 
of a litter with litth^ odds and ends of paper and 
visiting cards marked with cabalistic signs, with 
forms like /c=20, /u.=40, and the like, which have all 
but driven my wife to talk of sending for Dr. Forbes 
Winslow to treat me for obscure mental disease. I 
tried it with one /l 6 and with two /^’s. I tried it as 
Kvjbtfiiyy and as Kov/iiyy, both with the older and the 
newer equivalent of the Western u. I tried it even 
with yfc as the exact modern Greek representative of 
our sound of but that was too much of a good 
thing, for it gave me 673. My nearest was 656, 
which wanted 10 to come out right. This ^ Jonah’ 
has supplied, by what I call neither more nor less 
than a stroke of true genius. He has hit at once on 
the I for 10, the first letter of Dr. Cumming’s Chris- 
tian name ; as, indeed, the obtrusive I is of his na- 
ture too, for that matter. Praise, then, to ^ Jonah,’ 
who has successfully solved a great problem in the- 
ology and arithmography. Still, I think it is neces- 
sary to remember how many Beasts there are in the 
field besides Dr. Cumming. Each leader of ttte House 
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of Oonuttons iS' a troe Beast, as clearlj maarkSd'witfe 
666 as thoQgli tiie letters were branded on 
The the Tory herd, 'O Srdi'X** himself 'What 

is the but a Beast until he comes to sink his Beast- 
hood in a higher title by the conwe of nature? 
Gladstone can, it is true, only become a Beast by 
first turning him into a woman, and he is hardly 
likely to become that even if he reaches the years of 
a Lyndhurst or a Strulbrug; but if added up as ^ 
TXaSarope he comes out 666 quite as surely ‘88 the 
Tory leader, and it must not be forgotten that he is 
at this moment in friendly intercourse with the Pope of 
Rome. The details of these sujus may be found in a 
back number of the ‘ Saturday Review ’ some eight 
or more years ago. Whenever you want more about 
Dr. Gumming, Sir, don’t, please, forget yours. 

Me. 

P.S. — In case the Doctor should be inclined to 
claim the Dean of Westminster as a fellow Beast in 
consequence of what, I have pointed out, it is neces- 
sary to add that not every Stanley, but only the 
Stanley of the period, has a right to the definite 
article which makes him 666. The Dean is safe — 
safe, that is, as far as a dignitary of the Broad 
Church can be. 


DE. CXJMMING’S LAST, 

February 3, 1868. 

The great and celebrated river Euphrates, accord- 
ing to the most recent authorities, such as General 
Chesney and Captain Felix Jones of the late Indian 
Navy, is in a very unsatisfactory condition. WMle 
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i‘ea«lie» in its central and lower cpnrse choked 
.^ithiihiKtshes ; the river bed is^ so nmiiowed.aft here 
and there hardly to be traced withoot maebf difficoltj, 
and ^c country traversed by it is now a mere snc- 
ceseion of dreary hopeless swamps. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is a matter of great relief to learn on 
the highest authority that this river is now being 
dried up. We have generally been wont to look 
upon Mr. W. P. Andrew, the chairman of the Eu- 
phrates Valley Eailway Company, and a very dry 
man, as the human instrument destined under Pro- 
vidence to effect this desirable desiccation ; and that 
by means of embanhments, culverts, tile-drainage, 
pumps, sand and gravel, and other ways and means 
belonging to the secular arm of engineering science, 
to say nothing of guarantees at 6 per cent, from the 
Ottoman Government. But Mr. W. P. Andrew has 
not even got to ‘ Jabber Castle ’ as yet, the terminus of 
his first section ; he has not even begxm his perma- 
nent way; wherefore the deferred hope of many 
shareholders is making their hearts sick. Kow, how- 
ever, it seems that the preliminaiy operations are all 
being done for them. The celebrated Dr. Cnmming 
has publicly stated that the river is being dried up, 
and he has given his reasons for holding that opinion. 
The reasons and the opinion must be worth hearing, 
and they must impress many minds, else how would 
they get into the public prints at all, or be deemed 
worthy of notice by the writers of newspapers P Now 
this is the nature of them. The drying up of the 
Euphrates is that which is said in the newspapers to 
be the death of the sick man. Palestine is a house, 
and it is also a key, the k|y to all Asia; but that is 
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lower down in the discourse. The question is, who 
is to have Piilestine ? The Sultan is allowed lo keep 
it just no'^,^as an old ^female’ is allowed to stay in 
a house to let, in order to light the fires — and here 
we have to pause and admire the word female used 
instead of woman. Dr. Gumming observer more 
deaths than births at Constantinople, an observation 
we should consider out of the power of any man who 
was not a midwife and sexton at once in that unsta- 
tistical city. He observes that the old Turks are 
leaving Europe for Asia — ^to which he might add as 
a qualification, that young Turkey is leaving Asia for 
Europe — nay, for Hammersmitlji itself. He observes 
that the Turks are abandoning their old customs ; 
for he saw them twice last year in ‘ saloons ^ of our 
aristocracy, moving unconcerned among the ladies in 
evening dress who frequent those objectionable re- 
sorts. The Prince of Wales spoke to the Sultan 
about protecting Christians, and the Sultan S2)oke uj) 
to the Prince in rejdy. Those, then, said the Doctor, 
are proofs that the great river Eu 2 )lii’ates is being 
dried up. We wish the congregation joy of the 
l^roofs. These too, say we, it is meet for us to take 
as a notable specimen of that logical condition in 
which the human mind may be expected to find itself 
during Dr, Cumming’s millennium. It is a prosj^ect 
which should carry balm to the soul of Mr. Kobert 
Lowe, a statesman who objects to our common w^ork- 
a-day premilleiinial logic as an instrument of human 
education. Let us envy those whose earthly lot it is 
to enjoy prelibation of the intellectual delights of 
such a future state, a millennium of unreason to be 
att^ed by the simple process of listening to Dr. 
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Gumming and communing with him in spirit. Yet 
why are we thus taking our text from tji|^ Turks and 
the Euphrates when there are the frogs and Erancc 
waiting for us — the three unclean spirits which, like 
frogs, are to desolate the whole earth? Be it known 
that those three frogs are France; because Bishop 
ViUiers and many of the ‘ best commentators ’ have 
noticed that, though the present armorial symbols of 
France are the Napoleonic bees, still the old arms 
of France were three frogs, inasmuch as three frogs 
were borne on the banners of Charlemagne and of 
Clovis. There are many popular reasons for con- 
necting frogs with France, but we should first like to 
be allowed to ^ allude to an individual,’ a certain in- 
dividual whom many may know as being in the habit 
of referring a good deal to Charlemagne in a certain 
weekly contemporary, and of betraying an impatient 
and resentful spirit when that famous Frenchman is 
spoken of in those terms and by that definition, such 
as we hope so learned, ripe, and respected a scholar 
as our good Doctor Cumming may not have to en- 
counter after this pleasant little historical outbreak. 
As for Bishop ViUiers and the ^ best commentators,’ 
we shall have no pity for them if they ever come to 
be thoroughly well Freemanised for what they have 
said, richly deserving it as they do. Let them be 
tossed to the Saturday lions, and let their bones be 
crushed. But Dr. Cumming belongs to the millen- 
nixjim ; he is not of this world, and does not need 
serio^ns treatment, neither about Turksf^or frogs, nor 
prophecy, nor anything. He simply fulfils the part 
alloiti^ to him in the scheme of nature. -JEe lives 
in tnrfcid water, because he and his like cannot live 

VOL. II. X 
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in dear water. It is necessary to say, in explaining 
Mm a^d 'treating of Mm, that this is not to be helped, 
jior is he answerable for himself, for the reason of 
the continued existence of such a being is the impu- 
rity of the medium in which he moves and dwells. 
He lives iir a dense circumfluous atmosphere of intel- 
lectual turbidity, of ignorance, of gross superstition, 
of craving after spiritual dram-diinking and gam- 
bling, which is a shame and a discredit to this 
country, and which is alone responsible for Dr. Gum- 
ming. Cleanse the atmosphere, and he and his like 
will perish. We shall then lose the entertainment 
of his lively movements and his curious effrontery, 
but the world will be rid of a great present affliction. 

MR. DARBY GRIFFITH’S LAST. 

July 25, 1868. 

We have long been speculating whether the great 
celibatarian discussion in the columns of a daily con- 
temporary or the hot weather would have lasted the 
longest. The sunshine has been the first to give in, 
and according to present appearances, wo may even 
see a shower of rain — our readers remember rain ? — 
before the controversy runs itself out. Now of this 
discussion, all we want to say at present is just one 
word of repining for its pitiless way of swamping 
smaller topics in the columns where it appears. It 
darkens the sight of things the world would not will- 
ingly let die,» Not that Mr. Darby Griffith, who has 
in this wise been addressing the public in the ' Daily 
Telegraph ’ some days ago about classics, education, 
and English grammar, is a small topic by any means. 
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Nobody ever said that of him, not even by disconrkesy. 
But he is thrust away and lost in the/iold rhade of 
the great conjugal problem.* There, of course, no^' 
body noticed him except one man, who took him an 
ser ieux, and gave himself the trouble of answering him, 
and did it according to his Darby-Griffitnness. The 
writer detached each proposition of Mr. Darby Griffith 
and criticised it in earnest and separately ; our own 
inclination, far from that, would be rather to send the 
separate propositions to Hunt and Eoskell’s for ap- 
propriate setting as valuable jewellery than to criticise 
them as so much mere sense. ^ For any one intended 
for a classical education,’ says Mr. D. Griffith, ‘ any 
specific study of English grammar, or English lan- 
guage, is labour utterly useless or superfluous.^ ‘ The 
study of the grammar of the classical languages is 
the very best means of including in the same effort 
that of the English language.’ Why, of course it is, 
and it is sinful and horrid to deny it as his objector 
does. [11 proof of the justice of Mr. Darby Griffith’s 
statement, it is quite enough to adduce the example 
of one who had great experience as an educator of 
yoiiili in illustration of English grammar treated 
classically. ^Ah, it’s me,’ said Mr. Squeers, ‘and 
me’s the first person singular nominative case, agree- 
ing with the verb ifs, and governed by Squeers 
understood, as “ a acorn, a hour,” but when the h is 
sounded, the a only is to be written, as ‘ a hand, a 
heart, a highway.’ There you have an English sen- 
tence parsed according to what Mr. Squeers has him- 
self called the elevated feeling of the ancient Eomans 
and Grecians. Then comes, ‘ nearly tho whole of the 
most important part of the vocabulary of the English 

X2 
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language is directly deriTed from the classica} lan- 
guages,’ an^ ‘in addition to this, we have the Angl^ 
Saxon etymology, which renders our vocabulary idle 
richest in the world.’ We assure our readers we are 
not joking in the least in this last sentence/ They 
will, of course, see exactly how the analytic process 
of etymology continues to enrich the vocabulary of a 
language. The wonderful richness and compass of 
vocabulary which makes Mr. Darby Griffith so con- 
spicuous in his eloquential aspect among the Witan 
of the English Parliament now stands revealed to us 
as the fruit of meditation on Anglo-Saxon etymology. 
Darby, he muses, is from the DaCnish Deora-by (not 
Anglo-Saxon, it is true ; but it is all one to him), 
meaning in that tongue the ‘abode of wild creatures,’ 
its name having been previously North-weorthig in 
the Anglo-Saxon language. Full of the thought, and 
with the nerves of his mind all braced and glowing 
ivith the reflection, he goes down to the House with 
his vocabulary enriched accordingly, and enlightens 
it about Servia and things further still. We are glad 
to see, apropos of Servia, that this letter of his esta- 
blishes an alibi on his behalf, and that he has not 
been mixed up in the recent perils of that country. 
We were much alarmed on his account at first, when 
the name, which afterwards turned out to be Colonel 
Blasnavatz, was telegraphed to us as Blasnawag, for 
the like of sucK a name as that had never been heard 
in these parts, and we feared it might be Servian or 
Bouman for Darby Griffith. But here he is at home 
all the while among the Anglo-Saxon roots. 
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OF THE DESERT CALLED SAHABL- 
September 26, 1868. 

Sahara may hare become bj this time very good 
English for a big desert in Africa at the back of 
Algeria, but it is not Arabic for that,> nor for any 
other desert anywhere, great or small. We think we 
said as much before, but that was only apropos of 
North Africa. Perhaps we may be allowed to say so 
again now, apropos of something else which is occu- 
pying a great deal of room in the newspapers ; at the 
same time taking occasion to affirm what Sahara does 
happen to mean ia Arabic, always supposing you to 
pronounce it duly and properly with a doubled k and 
a mighty compression thereof in the valves of your 
throat ; not that you can, unless brought up young to 
it. It means a sorceress, a Canidia, a witch of Endor 
(or elsewhere), an old hag who lives by sucking fools* 
blood and brains, by vending to the said fo<ds divers 
washes, potions, love-philters, and similar ware, of 
which the inventory will be duly found catalogued in 
the drama of ‘Macbeth’ — the same wherein three 
Saharas actually come on the stage in connection 
with a caldron. When ‘ Macbeth ’ shall be translated 
into Arabic, as of course it will be on the morning 
next after the Greek Kalends, the same being the day 
of the ‘ solution ’ of the ‘ Eastern Question,’ the word 
‘ witch ’ will be rendered by iffie Arabic word Sahhdra, 
Thus far is pure and innocent philology, which we 
beg our readers not to misinterpret. If the philo- 
logical cap fits anywhere, it is the dictionary’s fault, 
not ours. Now, however, comes our own quarrel 
with Sir Eoderick about the desert currently called 
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in England Sahara. What does he mean by nwfer 
once tejlling^us about the aforesaid extraordinary 
n^agnetic rock therein situated, which we have some 
time been told, as it would appear, on the high sci- 
entific authority of an illustrated contemporary, to be 
not only remarkable as a natural phenomenon, but 
also to be an important and useful source of traffic 
and profit to people both in Sahara and London ? 
Why is not this rock found on any map of Africa ? 
Why has it never been fixed trigonometrically? 
Why has its elevation never been taken by boiling 
water — not even when you have real magnetic dew 
laid on for your water, and for youi* fire a sun notori- 
ously hot enough to cook beefsteaks? Why, but 
because Sir Roderick has an interest in veiling his 
own ignorance. We venture to say, at the risk of 
an action for libel, that Sir Roderick Mtirchison has 
not the faintest idea where to assign the situation of 
this gracious and beneficent boulder, let alone ac- 
counting for it by his boasted geology. Nor is there 
one single word about it in the consular reports, 
though one would think that all the Drummond 
Hays and Churchills of those parts might have 
vouchsafed us some one scrap of information about 
such a trade as that in magnetic dew water — one so 
unaccountably neglected, too, by the silly French. 
Nor yet about the swift camels — swift, indeed, for 
such a cargo, as magnetic dew cannot of course be 
entrusted to any meaner craft than to exceptionally 
fast-sailing and, as one mUy say, clipper-built ships 
of the Morocco desert. We rather think that the 
consuls are officially bound to mention the naino of 
the agent in tliis trade, kept secret in the great con- 
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temporary trial to which we may seem to be allading 
in these desultory remarks : their silence, Ve think, 
ought to be made a Parliament matter* of. For our 
part, we have long known who that distinguished 
Arabian, is, but we care not to reveal his name. In 
this 8ase, unlike that of Sir Eoderick, we dare not run 
the risk of an action for libel — one in which the Bey 
(Bey is a title in vogue among Arabians, said in the 
dictionaries to mean all sorts of things, but always 
strictly noble and high, according to the public prints 
of an earlier date in this year, which may be con- 
sulted thereanent with propfiety) would be perfectly 
certain to lay his damages at 20,000 pieces of gold, 
and perhaps have us hauled by the tipstaff to a 
dreadful dungeon. 

THE CIRCASSIANS. 

September 5, 1866. 

Truly Mr. Gifford Palgrave’s lines a#*e cast in 
strange places. One week^s newspapers gazette him 
as consul to a town of which no mortal man has ever 
heard except those whose fate it has been to live in 
countries adjoining the Black Sea. The next week 
we hear of the town having being burnt down, after 
falling into the hands of wild insurgent moun- 
taineers. Then the Eussians retake it, or what is 
left of it; then 7,000 fresh Circassians come down 
and overpower the Eussians, who come back with 
reinforcements and at last succeed in crushing the 
insurgents. But what has become of the British 
consulate all this while? We should be very sorry, 
of course, if anything happened to the consular body 
at Simkoum Eal4, but if any European consul has to 
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suffer at the hands of wild Ciroassiaiis, 
justice wcrold seem to require as its victim the 
of that particular nation which is responsible morally, 
and perhaps officially too, if we could get ^t the 
truth of the matter, for distinct underhand en- 
couragement. of the Circassians, only to abandon 
them in the hour of need, when the time for under- 
hand game had passed. The story of the Vixm and 
of the systematic coquetry with which we dallied 
with the Circassian question in the later 'days of 
William the Fourth’s reign, playing fast and loose 
with agents half owned; half disowned, and always 
mismanaged, forms one of the least creditable chap- 
ters of modem English annals. Two could play at 
the game of fast and loose, and two did play at it. 
Nicholas’s triumphant reply to Bell and Longworth 
and Urquhart on the Circassian coast was Simoiiich 
at Herat and Vicovieh at Kabul. That came of 
‘ letting I dare not wait upon I would ’ in 183G. 


Mary 25 , 1868 , 

The Russian telegraphers seem determined to keep 
us well up to the Christian mark in all that concerns 
the East ; to create, maintain, and perpetuate in us 
a healthy and eminently Christian recognition of 
‘ the Turk ’ reduced to his lowest terms as a Chris- 
tian-hating or Chriatian-massacring animal. We 
are now told of the Circassians of Samsoon having 
risen in revolt on some unspecified occasion, that 
locality being described as in the countiy of Anatola 
(which we venture to identify with the region more 
usually known to plain Englishmen as Asia Minor, 
but this by the way), and to be ‘threatening the 
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Christittn&/ That ladt is not altogfethor itfidSk 
nor very ‘oniiatural either -ae reg&rds overparticular 
Christian, if any Circassians' in a Circassian frame* 
of mind should chance to come across a Eussian 
consular^officer in the trabk of their alleged revolt. 
Samsoon is in the consular district of Mr. Gifford 
Palgrave, the famous Arabian traveller, and a notable 
Christian, who must therefore be one of the menaced. 
Not but what he is just as likely to be one of the 
Circassian revolters ; for there is no saying what his 
adventurous humour may or may not lead him to 
become at any given time ; but we need have jio 
apprehensions on hte account, as he is the man to 
take good care of himself under most circumstances. 
It may be well to state clearly the particular con- 
siderations attaching to this piece of news. Samsoon 
is a rising commercial town on the Black Sea coast, 
two days’ steam from Constantinople, almost created, 
it may be said, by modem trade and steam naviga- 
tion. It is now the terminus of the main road lead- 
ing to the far south-eastern provinces of the empire, 
through which their communications with the capital 
are kept up, and the head-quarters of an important 
trade with the interior. English, French, Austrian, 
and Turkish steamers are always touching there. . 
In spite of all official supervision and control of tele- 
graphy in Turkey, if anything serious had taken 
place there, it is highly probable, not to say quite 
certain, that we should have come to hear of it 
before now, and within four or five days. If true, it 
is very strange we have not so heard. Now this 
intelligence is stated as coming to us by way of Tiflis 
in Georgia, of all conceivable places; therefore to 
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have dragged along its slow length 
Europe fbr a week and more before it could its 
telegraphic terminus, thence to come round by St^ 
Petersburg. Once on the wires it certainly came 
with unusual rapidity. As for the news itseli^ we do 
not say it is not true, for the condition of the Cir- 
cassian exile colgnies in Turkey renders it anytliing 
but improbable ; but we do say that, true or false, it 
cannot but be much behind time, and that under no 
circumstances should it be sent undated. Perhaps, 
however, as the Russian objeet of sending it is purely 
homiletic, any time or place will do for such intelli- 
gence. 


KNOX ET VENUS. 

July 2, 1804. 

Quis in ip^ne positus ip;ne non iiratur, 

Quib in Mundo demorans castiis hal)» atur ? 

asked old Walter Mapes, 700 years ago. Mr. 0., 
apparently, lives in what is called the world, and lias, 
therefore a character to keep up for not being 
^ castus,^ so he went to Pantonia. Why he went 
there in particular is perhaps not difficult to answer. 
It may have been the operation of natural laws ; it 
may have been because — as the aggrieved Russian 
serfs say of heaven and the Czar — Aiionynia was too 
high, and Paris too far; at all events, he was in 
Pantonia at one in the morning. Now Pantonia, 
like Arabia, is said to be divided into three parts ; 
there is Pantonia Deserta, behind the National Gal- 
lery, where military Bedouins not unfrequently levy 
black mail upon belated travellers — cosas de Ingla- 
terra ; there is Pantonia Petroea ; and there is Pan- 
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tonia Pelk — a happy land, content under the fltrottgf 
Government, and, as alleged, the light personal 
taxation, of the C division of police — a fevonred 
land, flowing with asses’ milk and drones’ honey, 
with moir4 and Moselle, with white satin more or 
less of the silkworm, and white satin of the juniper 
berry. Much sound morality has been shed over its 
condition; but that has been rather for the shed- 
ding’s sake, than for the sake of putting the hand to 
those reforms which, if needed, it is absurd to say 
would not be at once enforced by a practical and 
good people like ourselves. The morality of our life 
is against its deiiizefts, to be sure; but with them 
is the inexorable logic of facts which every night 
flushes the great moral sewer of London. With the 
moralists is, so to speak, ‘ virtue and Erin,’ at least 
if we may judge by Utopian views and cheap 
clamour; but in a bad and somewhat over-Teuto- 
nised world, tlie Pantonians can boast of having on 
their side the ‘ Saxon and guilt.’ We have wept 
like Heraclitus over the shameful subject — the dis- 
tinct, clear-cut, national disgrace — till we are weary, 
and our eyes are dry, and nothing is left but to take 
to the vein of Democritus in bitterness of spirit. 
Salve, magna pwrens frugum, Satum/ia telhisi Hail, 
Pantonia! mighty mother of wild oats; mother of 
Belgravia j&mcsse dorSe, of brazen women, of copper 
captains ! Had, midnight sister of the twilight 
Arcadia ! It is of one of thy gilded sons that we 
chant our present dolorous burden. 

Not that we are going to recount Mr. O.’s mis- 
adventure in detail. Still less do we abstain from 
doing so out of any wish to spare his feelings. Pub- 
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licity, the condolence of friends, and the malignity of 
enemies* tp^himself or his class, are the worst part of 
his punishment, and the more of it he gets the better. 
He is not like Pirdausi^s or Sir William Joneses 
emmet ; he is probably not rich in hoarded igTAin $ 
and though he evidently leads his brief life 

with pleasure, and will, doubtless, quit it with 
he deserves no leniency at our hands, for it is by 
means of him and his like that it becomes opr duty 
to point our morals. 

Before he went on his ill-famed purchases, he 
should have remembered that the maxim of Caveat 
emptor was as applicable in the Hayinarket as at 
TattersalPs ; if, as the Spaniard says, he lay down 
con perroSy or con perrasy he should have looked to 
rising with fleas ; if, as the Greek says, he got mixed 
up with the chaff, of course the hens gobbled him 
up, as they seem to have done on the present occa- 
sion, in concert with the male bird, Mr. Hahn, in 
whose cock-loft they go to roost. Hahn is called 
Kehullet in tlie first report of the case, having, no 
doubt, a divine and a human name, like the gods, 
rivers, and giants of old heroic Greece ; but the last 
name reminds one of a stiU older people than that of 
Greece, and a wiser name than that of Homer ; it 
must be Coheleth, Ecclesiastes, the wise preacher and 
king, who, like Mr. Hahn, had many ladies lodging 
under his roof, and, like Mr. Hahn, found out, when 
too late, that it was all vanity and vexation of spirit. 
We can dven sympathise with Hahn as his vile felon’s 
head was being battered about by the young Scotch 
swell’s knobbed stick. If he had ever read * Quentin 
Durward ’ he would have been in a position to under- 
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stand the full horror of the onslaught on Quentin^s 
homestead, when Glenhoulakin was bein^ ligffrried by 
the Ogilvies. But if the conquering cause jAeased 
the gods, the conquered cause pleased Cato. The 
upper ten thousand may be with Mr. 0., but with 
Mr. H^hn is Mr. Knox. Mr. Knox distinctly com- 
mits biniself to the statement that Hahn’s part in 
the transaction was that of an extortioner of the 
vilest and foulest description, and that, in fact, his 
broken head served him right. Yet his assailant is 
left with an intolerable and uncleared charge still 
remaining over his head, whi(!h would have been en- 
tirely avoided if Mr. Knox had resisted the tempta- 
tion of letting the balance of his moral indignation 
and reproof turn against the liquorish and half- 
drunken young fool, who wished to turn his French 
prints into tableaux vivansy rather than against the 
man who trumped up the most atrocious and infamous 
of charges, and perhaps got his living by doing so. 
He preached to Buncombe, and Buncombe replied to 
him next morning in a regular screaming sensation 
leader, on which justice may be congratulated, for it 
is part of the punishment decreed by Nemesis — a 
higher authority than Mr. Knox — on Mr. 0., as well 
as the prohibition of hair-brushes, compulsory shav- 
ing, the use of his new gloves in doing housemaid’s 
work, and being made to fray the knee-pans of 
Poole’s masterpieces in scrubbing the prison floor. 
Those who desire to see the common sense of the 
subject stated in excellent language we gladly refer 
to the last number of the ‘ Sunday Times.’ 

Many Pantonians read and write English^ and all 
iinderstand a colloquial and corrupt dialect of it. So 
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we hope they will have a chance of hearin" tlie ad- 
vice which we put in an interrojrittive form : — Why, 

0 ye iiymjplis, when the goose comes to your door 
and deposits his golden egg as a matter of course, do 
you so vainly and cruelly seek to kill him for. the sake 
of his golden eggs ? To which it may probal>ly be 
replied, that everybody is the best judge in his osm art, 
and consequently in that of fleecing victims. Mean- 
while, so long as the parish authorities wait 
folded arms apparently in the expectation thal Hea- 
ven will send down fire and destroy the infiunous 
place, we can only recommend each gilded youth to 
go forth — 

Pum favet Nox et Venus, i. socundo 
Omino, — 

armed, like a New York rowdj, with bowie knife and 
revolver; he will not suffer worse, nor half so much, 
if hanged for murder of his accuser, as he will if 
resting under the uncleared accu.satiou : and then, 
porhax:)s, the whole abomination will perlbrce be swept 
away. 

A pep:r\s protest. 

July 26 , 1806 . 

To tJie Editor of the Pall Mall Gazkttk, 

Sir, — I am a very quiet and, I boliovo, inoffensive 
man, whose only wish in life is to be allowed to sit 
in a corner oiit of other people’s way and read books. 
But it has come to pass, through no fault of my own, 
that I have found myself of late years in possession 
of a handle to my name. I am a lord, in short 5 but 

1 am not a warlike lord, nor a fire-annihilating . lord, 
nor a game-preserving lord, nor a Temple-haunting 
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lord, nor a bishop-mating lord, nor a cock-fighting 
lord, nor anything but the most entirely insignificant 
of lords — content to remain unknowji, and successful 
in self-effacement, as you may see for yourself by the 
enclosed, card. You can never have heard of me by 
any ckance, unless haply it be in connection with the 
Pneumismatic Society, or the Ethnymological Society, 
or; the Sogdological Society, obscurely learned bodies 
whereof I have the honour of being a member. I 
vbvt and declare that I am utterly unconscious of 
having given offence to any human being within the 
said bodies, and as for human beings outside of th^m 
I never see any, and don’t want to. Well, Sir, I 
had occasion to drive across Hyde Park on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, the day after the storm, in company 
with my wife, who, as is her wont, was giving me, 
who am somewhat infirm of foot, the benefit of a lift 
to my club — a literary club as harmless and colour- 
less as myself. When fairly in the park, I found 
that though the great storm was over, the waves 
were very far from having gone down : angry little 
surface waves, different enough from the grand na- 
tural heaving of the true popular sea. I found my- 
self the object of much .unfriendly, not to say un- 
savoury, greeting on the part of a large crowd, being 
indeed hooted and yelled and groaned at, for all the 
world as though I were a person of significance — one 
who led to something. Now, not a soul of the crowd 
could by any possibility have seen or known anything 
of me publicly or privately — for the best of all possi- 
ble reasons ; and I am therefore driven to conjecture 
that their wrath, not to say venom, was t4>used by 
the' sight of an unobtrusive little coronet which my 
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wife has had painted, according to custom, upon the 
panels df her carriage, and which I defy all the 
power^ on'* earth, short of a domiciliary visit to the 
coachhouse, to induce her to unpaint, for peeresses 
are decorative beings, fond of ornamentation and 
distinctiva symbols. I heard afterwards that there 
had been talk of brickbats in other cases, and that 
they had been used pretty freely, too, later in the day. 
For my own part I should not have minded it so 
much if it had come to brickbats, because, thank 
goodness, I can speak enough dog-Irisli to make 
pretty sure of finding a proportion of men to whom 
fighting is as ‘ mate and dhrirk ’ out of a mob of 
town roughs, who, under any circumstances, after 
hearing the accents of their country, would stand my 
friends and cover my retreat by breaking my ^ perse- 
cutors’ ’ heads. Moreover, it is probable that the 
Celtic portion of a London mob would be the first to 
apprehend the idea that it is not exactly fair play to 
yell and hoot and throw stones at carriages with un- 
offending ladies in them. 

Now, Sir, what I want to say is this. I am a 
Liberal by instinct, a Liberal by association, a Liberal 
by reflection. I have the most entire sympathy with 
legitimate agitation, as it is called, on the part 
the working classes to obtain an extension of their 
rights by a fuZZ measure of Eefbrm. L Ziave always 
been fnlly 

and thereby to do mj duty according to my 
conscience. Nor, if the working man, knowing me 
to be a lord, were to hoot at me as such, should I see 
much cause for repining thereat, unfair and dis- 
agreeable though it be. He is not bound to know 


prepared to vote for a measure of tLis 
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my Liberalism, and if he chooses .to fix the burden 
of class responsibility on a harmless and syudpathising 
individual, prepared to go any hones? ^en^h with 
him, it is not much to be wondered at, however hard 
on the. scapegoat. If he is silent, he is taunted 
with apathy ; so he must needs shout if Jbe wants to 
be heard — acting according to the Turkish proverb 
which says that the baby which doesn^t squall gets no 
milk. But in what conceivable way can Tuesday’s 
crowd — my friends who yelled at me — be considered 
as belonging to the working classes at all ? It is a 
monstrous libel upon the organised working men, 
whom it was foolishly sought to keep out of the park 
on Monday, to dignify the worthless and mischievous 
mob of Tuesday — men without aim or object beyond 
sheer wanton riot — by their respected name. I wish 
to testify emphatically to the fact that I and my 
companion, so far as we could see, failed to see any- 
thing resembling a real body of working men in 
Tuesday’s crowd. I saw Bill Sikes and Nancy and 
the flash Toby Crackit in every variety and stage of 
growth, and nothing but them. I saw, Sir, and 
shuddered, as one may shudder who drives his spade 
a foot or two into the soil on which the great Russian 
capital stands, and sees the mud and the slime and 
the deadly river beneath the frail crust which sup- 
ports the stately streets of granite palaces. These 
glimpses of horror, caught from time to time through 
our social cracks, are good for stimulating us to 
healthy action. But an aggregate of Whitechapel 
thieves and mischievous boys is not an aggregate of 
honest working men, and should not he admitted as 
such to standing room on the Liberal platfo&i* The 
VOL. II. Y 
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roughs of Tuesday were not incidental roughs in a 
crowd, they were the crowd itself, composed of full- 
^rown or hkff-grown roughs, and nothing else. We 
are all of us put out with Sir Eichard Mayne, no 
doubt, for his bad tactics and seeming misconception 
of the whole question at issue; and as for Mr. Wal- 
pole, we have no words sufficient to blame and ridicule 
him for calling in the soldiers at once — leading his 
red ace of trumps when he has not another trump 
card left in his hand. This fairly touches the work- 
ing man, and he will say his say about it in the right 
way and place, it is to Ife hoped, under the auspices 
of Mr. Beales, — a gentleman, by the way, for whom 
I have always entertained the greatest respect, to 
say the least, since he came forward in 1803 and 
spoke like a man with his whole soul on behalf of 
the unfortumite, struggling nation whose lilo was 
then being crushed out, when Ministers and shop- 
keepers alike were standing aloof half-hearted and 
afraid to play the forward game. 

But for the moment the question is beyond the work - 
ing infill, and has now become one of ordiT as agfiinst 
disorder. The question of Government r(\spunsi~ 
bility must come afterwards onlj . If things go on 
as they are now going, not even a sfii’o conduct or 
firman from Mr. Beales, which I am sui'e ho would 
grant me, will save my windows — or it may be my 
head — on Sunday next ; for T have the misfortune ol‘ 
living near the Marble Arch. All the satisfaction J 
shall get will be to hear from a groat philosopher and 
a great traveller that this comes of a Tory Ministry, 
and that they told us so — that one must not mind 
sacrificing a little order if the Tories can be turned 
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out thereby. This, not because they love order less, 
but because they love their platform mof e. *I venture 
to think that the time for platformism is past, even 
in this platform-ridden country. Meantime, Sir, 
agree with me that it is hard upon an innocent man, 
sympathising with the people, conscious of having 
sinned against them neither by thought, word, nor 
deed, anxious to do his duty by them in the fulness 
of time, that he should find himself exposed to ig- 
norant hateful insult on the part of those whom 
a shameless fiction alone has invested with the 
honoured name of the people. I like the peojde’s 
horse-play ; but I kAow the little poison-bag of class- 
hatred when I see it. 

A Peer. 


G]:nt£SQue literature. 

September *5, 1866. 

7b the Editor nf the Pai.l Mall Gazette. 

Sir, — I am a literary detective, and keep a private 
enquiry oliico, where I pry into all secrets and solve 
all mysteries connected with authorshij), be it anony- 
mous or otherwise. I and my minions live by the 
whoppijig of authors, and the follerin of ^em about, 
unbeknown to themselves, as my favourite, Noah 
Claypole, says. You may conceive that 1 have plenty 
of applications respecting the popular book of each 
year, which is always an anoiijunous one ; and you 
can see for yourself how my trade thrives by the 
increase and multiplication of the columns of literary 
gossip, avowedly dealing with the personaf aspects 
alone' of authorship, which are now to be found in 
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nine newspapers out of ten. My pet literary beat is 
the Boh&ai^n beat, where I find most matters to 
ijuit my humour and give a relish to my professional 
duties. Gentesque literature, prose and verse — the 
national ballad-poetry of the music-halls, the Gent- 
ski Pesme, •as one may say — is my favourite reading, 
and I am happy to say that I have gone over every 
inch of the ground myself, and mastered everything. 
I say gentesque, because I am obliged to make an 
adjective out of the word gent, a class to whom, and 
to whose female correlatives, the whole of this litera- 
ture belongs. By it I denote all those male and 
female people who practise habitual unalloyed self- 
indulgence, and nothing but self-indulgence, just as 
many noblemen, gentlemen, and ladies do, but en- 
tirely uncontrolled in gratifying their sweet selves by 
any of the restraints or by the manners which unite 
to set a certain mark apon gentlemen and ladies even 
at their lowest. Now the literature of this class is 
popular, progressive, and encroaching, albeit a crea- 
tion of yesterday ; and the class itself, so far from 
being a doomed class, as was j)reteiided by a very 
able essayist when noticing ^ Past Life ’ in a great 
weekly review some seven years ago, is an ardtnit and 
proselytising class, full of faith in its cause, like tlie 
early Mahometans, energetic and victorious. When 
I go down Eotten-row in June, and see all the carls 
and Aldershot swells, and the like, leaning over the 
railings and carrying on delectable and well-garnished 
public converse in the Neo-Bohemian dialect with 
everybody’s mistress, whose favours they share with 
the true original gent, I rejoice inwardly, and say to 
nayself, ‘ Here is pure gents’ gain at the expense of 
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gentlemen/ The young swell might have been 
ofifensively well-mannered, like his fathe/*, an exclu- 
sive patrician, one distinguished from the gent, if 
only by demeanour and by the use of the pistol— one 
who kept the display of his illicit affections within 
four walls, or made them appear as go<Jd as lawftil 
by making their object private property of his own ; 
whereas the free and liberal son has acquired every- 
thing belonging to the gent — ^linguam et mores 
necnon gentilia tympana,’ and, I may add, ^ ad Cir- 
cum jussas prostare puellas.’ His ideal is the gent^s 
ideal, and his practice is in conformity therewith* 
The beauty, greatness, and power of gentism has 
turned my head like the fumes of Moselle (the gent’s 
wine), and made me go off the point : my excuse for 
which must be the imperfect appreciation of its 
current literature which still prevails. Here I would 
fain speak of that immortal work, ^ Fast Life,’ my 
favourite perhaps of all books whatever ; of its suc- 
cessor by the same author, ‘ Home, by Two Fools,’ 
works which arc an unsurpassed living photograph of 
gentesque realism. The pert, indeed, may consider 
them pointless, not to say dull and incoherent ; but 
then what do they take a gent’s life to be ? But I 
must pass on, however much I would linger regret- 
fully over the works of — 

Lennox, Jack, of great renown 

In all the gayest parts of town — 

as the author tells us (‘ Fast Life,’ p. 166) he was 
once addressed bj a Mr. George S., ‘ one of the 
cleverest writers of the present day.’ The flower 
and cream of this literature is unquestionably the 
‘ Anonyma-and-Skittles ’ series. Anyhow they are 
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its most popular works ; perhaps the most popular of 
all their contemporary books. They certainly beat 
everything in 1864 and 1865, just as ^ Ecce Homo ^ 
is beating everything in 1866. I know them by 
heart, for I have studied contemporary maimers. in 
them with 'an earnest and a loving spirit — and a 
thoughtful one too (I was nearly forgetting thought- 
ful). These .books I have met everywhere. At Mar- 
seilles I bought a French translation of one, with 
the photograph of a real woman in it, which had got 
to its sixth edition. I must stop to give you a bit of 
incQmparable French out of this. The English text 
makes mention of a ^ welsher ’ on'a race-course. The 
French translator renders this ^ un parieur du pays 
de Galles, c’est-a-dire, tout ce qu’il y a de plus infame 
sur le turf anglais,’ which is as good as the chi 
Barndoor. Now I h^ive long wished to attribute these 
works to somebody. The workmanship is clearly not 
that of Jack Lennox, for there is no recherclte food 
nor steam navigation in them. For want of a better 
idea I have accepted and propagated the theory Unit 
they are the work of the late Southey, alias Forwood, 
the murderer. I have come to this pi'ovisional con- 
clusion mainly on literary grounds, for tlie two sl yles 
are absolutely identical with one another, lunrig at 
the same time formed on the same model, at which I 
will not even venture to hint, much less repine, for it 
has the largest circulation in the world, and it is 
going to be the English of the future. Moreover, 
the suspension of all further issue of these works does 
curiously coincide with that of Southey alias Forwood. 
Partial friends liave called this a good bit of detective 
work, and I have arched my back at the praise, 
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though not ftilly satisfied with my own decision. But 
last Tuesday I fell upon something which Mas put me 
on an entirely new scent. I always read the Paris 
correspondence of the ^ Daily Telegraph ’ as a matter 
of course, for it falls within my beat. I see by your 
paper, Sir, that you do so likewise, and quite se- 
riously too ; and, therefore, may incline your ear to 
anything I may tell you about it. Well, Sir, before 
I had got through ten lines I came upon a stanza 
which lighted up my whole soul, as the lay of Blon- 
del must have lighted up the soul of Eichard in his 
dungeon. This was from a masterpiece of gents’ 
poetry ; whether •written by some gentesque Dr. 
Watts, or sprung spontaneously out of the aggregate 
of gents, just as the ballad poetry of rude nations 
springs from the nation itself and not from any 
single author, I cannot say. I had no time nor heart 
to think either of the authorship or the merits of the 
fragment. What concerned me was that it was a 
fragment, and that it fitted in metre, rhythm, tone, 
style, treatment, idea, morals, and all, with another 
fragment cited in one of the most impressive scenes 
of the book ‘ Skittles in Paris.’ Now I have no wish 
to stri]) a single leaf from the literary laurels of so 
gifted and unfortunate a man as the late Mr. Southey, 
but I cannot conceal from myself that the new evi- 
dence points in a different direction; and my present 
theory is capable of being additionally supported by 
.much internal proof out of the last-mentioned work. 
I have, in fact, achieved a surprising literary dis- 
covery ; and it is with the view of communicating it 
forthwith to the public that I now have •recourse to 
your columns. We all like to know about the people 
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who write books, and I am confident that in the swell 
military messes, the servants’ halls, the more fashion- 
able public Schools, the night-houses, and the well- 
gilded saloons of successful female trade, there must 
be many and many a sympathising being only^ too 
eager to penetrate the mystery of the authorship of 
these fascinating little volumes. — I am, &c., 

Chickerino P. Bloodgood. 

Paatonia, August 30, 1866. 

GEOGRAPHY IN PARLIAMENT. 

May 31, 1866. 

Sir Henry Eawlinson is of opinion that M.P.’s 
would do well to join the Geographical •Society, be- 
cause as a genei’al rule they know nothing of geo- 
grajihy, and are bothered and bewildered by the 
simplest places. The speech wherein Sir Henry 
declared this opinion at the Geographical dinner on 
Monday night was doubtless of a semi-serious and 
post-prandial complexion ; but at all events he sup- 
ported his statement by apparently authentic speci- 
mens of parliamentary ignorance out of his own 
experience. Not a dozen men, according to him, 
knew where to look for the Bay of Pundy, when tliat 
name came uppermost with the rumour of the Fenian 
raid on British territory. When he and Mr. Layard 
began to discourse in Amoebean strains of Bokhara 
and Samarcand, of the ‘ diamond turrets of Shaddera- 
bam and the fragrant bowers of Amberabad,’ the 
face of Parliament was overcast, as with one uni- 
versal look of blank astonishment. We are anything 
but sure, however, that this last betokened ignorance 
of Central Asia so much as knowledge of Central 
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Asia, or at least knowledge of what could be achieved 
by a couple of bold Central Asiatic riders^ well astride 
of their Central Asiatic hobbies, and bent upon a* 
good long breathing gallop across that country — a 
coujitry where nobody rides anything shorter than 
five-parasang heats. And how on earth did he 
manage his statistics about the dozen men who did 
not know the Bay of Pundy, unless it were done by 
flagrant and shameless button-holding in the lobbies? 
As for Bokhara, they must have known the name, if 
only from the Eacing Calendar, though they might 
not have recognised the pronunciation in Sir Henry’s 
mouth. 

Sir Henry’ll general principle is undoubtedly quite 
right ; but we suspect that he was just coquetting a 
little with a purely conventional and more or less 
fallacious formula of constant recurrence in popular 
literature ; cjidorsing it, as the phrase goes, for cir- 
culation in higher regions. We mean the formula 
of assuming, when you write a^book about Persia let 
us say, or Trjinsylvania, or the Banda Oriental, or 
the like outlying and little-known country, that none 
of your readers or friends have ever heard of that 
country ; and it is usual to try and extract some fun 
in detail out of the questions they are by way of 
putting to you. This very mild vein of humour has 
been exhausted long ago, but people still go on work- 
ing at it as though it had never been touched. Mr. 
Cobden’s famous Ilissus illustration or parallel is a 
very good example both of the legitimate and of the 
fallacious side of this imputation of geographical 
ignorance. He would have it that all public school- 
boys knew all about the Ilissus, or were taught all 
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about tlie Ilissus, while none of them know :niylhi?}j:]f 
at all about the Mississippi. Now it inii\ ho jkt- 
feetly corrWt to say ihat American has 

not yet met with its fair share of reen'^intimi in our 
system of public-school education, and tlunice to 
deduce the conclusion that such system needs im« 
provement. But it is utterly wrong to say that the 
boys know nothing of the Mississippi. The converse 
is the truth, and we say it from experience. ^ There 
is hardly a word about the Ilissns in any classic that 
a schoolboy, unless a very advanced one^ is lik(dy to 
read. Mr. Cobden’s notion of an ol>trnsivc Ilissus 
perpetually occurring in all the'classics, in Dele<*tus, 
Eutropius, Cornelius Nepos and all, Was a nnu'cly 
conventional and inexact notion. But tlu‘re is plenty 
about the Mississip])i in such books of travid and 
adventure as hoys love to road, or in < novtds. 

With regard to tlies<* last, a!! wo l an ^'ly i-, that in 
our time every other hoy in one of tlo‘ hsolinur |♦uhlic 
schools, whether sap, loungor, oriokode-r, or athltgo, 
was r(‘ading ^ T1 h‘ J)eors1ayo*r,' or ‘ d'lio PiMirir/ «*r 
^ The Pathfinder,’ and taking it w(dl into ln< inonta! 
system too. Of course wo say nnihingor rol-jiivo 
moral importance, that being foroigii t<» om- }>ro-i<'ni 
purpose, which is to maintain tliai hn vs, a ’el nion 
too, and i)erhaps (wcm M.P.’s, may, aftoj* nii, know 
more about tluj Mississippi than tinyv roo^-ivo rredit 
for. They do expose themselves soniot imos in tho 
matter of geography and the* like, when it conH\s io 
such hopeless regions as Wallachia. ami Bulgaria, 
We could fill half a column with the chastisenumt or 
the rectification of ])ure error in merely elementary 
facts each week tluit a respected coiiternporary takes 
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to disporting- itself in these provinces, as it is doing- 
just now. Its views about the Balkan, to th(?niention 
of which it is nuignetically attracted, are hs vague as 
tlie vitnvs of a town-bred little boy about the Nore 
when he goes down the river for the first time. 
But knowledge of geography in Parliament is like 
knowledge of everything else that lies out of the 
.sphere of current English business or experimental 
politics. Ninety per cent, have a fair average know- 
ledge of it, which, if not great, is at all events better 
than it wUs,,and is improving. One or two per cent, 
may be in the category of Sir Henry himself. And 
the remainder are • the typical representatives of 
ignorance. After all, no one can find fanlt with any 
want of geographical knowdedge when one thinks of 
the iininoi’hjl member who, in a debate upon com- 
petitive^ examinations some years ago, openlj" defied 
the ('’hancelliu- <.»f the Exchequer, and the whole 
lloust* inie tlu' bargain, to answer so dreadfully stiff 
and unfair a. qiiestiou as the enquiry wlio wrote the 
M 'anfeibury Tales P’ It is true that the member 
who gave ulteranee tf> this defiance has since had 
ilw good feeding, if our memory serves us rightly, to 
cliangi' his name; and this, though it cannot efface 
his anle(*('d(* 7 its as a reju'eseiitativc of illitcraturey may 
bo hel<l to b(doken contrition and a decent frame of 
mind, in consideration of which we may let byegones 
bo byegones, and pass him over in silence. This 
(dass of men answers with us one of the purposes for 
wliicdi Helots were used at Sparta, and it is surely for 
them, as well as for those who represent ihe other 
("xtreme of special or general knowledge, that we 
should maintain and cherish our small boroughs. 
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SIR II. RAW.aXSON AT THE OEOOH.vrUKWL .SOCIETY. 

November 16, 1866. 

Mr. Johnson’s report of his recent expedition to 
Khoten, which formed the subject of the opening 
meeting of the Geographical Society's current session 
last Monday, has already been noticed at some length 
in these columns. It was brought before the British 
Association at Nottingham last autumn, but it some- 
how fell through on that occasion for want of a com- 
mentary, or rather of a fugleman to direct public 
notice towards its extreme impcrrtanee. One might 
have supposed that the simultaneous break-up of the 
Chinese Government in all its Western Mahometan 
provinces; the entire market of the fertile, .settled, 
and highly commercial regions of Eastern Tnrkistun 
not only thrown open to our Indian tradr, but eagerly 
and anxiously urged upon (>ur uotirr; Ihr ar.uirate 
determination of new, and the correction or veritica- 
tion of old geographical positions in ujivisiied and 
almost inaccessible regions ; •the liiiits at }»^ rsimal 
Alpine adventure and toil among the gramb‘st, gla- 
ciers and mountains of the globe ; the glimpse of the 
trans-Himalayan California of the futur<% spot 
likely to turn out the one specially auriferous di.stri(*t 
of the old world — each or all tln^se points, one might 
have thought, would hardly have faile<l to touch t he 
imagination of Section E, in spite of their scientitie 
alloy and of the competition of rigorously entertain- 
ing addresses by other travellers. But the British 
associates of Section E were too good or too cold to 
be tempted by glaciers or gold. They missed the 
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hand and voic<‘ of Sir Eoderick Murchison, the one 
indispensable test and index of geographicaj novelty 
or importance, and so, naturally enouffh, they and 
the press Inive let this paper fall through. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, therefore, rendered a great service 
when he took it up last Monday, and accompanied it 
with a commentary of his own. The extreme, and 
indeed unique, value of every word which falls from 
Sir Henry upon any subject connected with Central 
and Western Asiatic research is perhaps less appreci- 
ated here than it is on the Continent and in Eussia, 
or than it will be by our children ; but what we 
wish here chiefly ^o lay stress upon is the ditect 
practice, tendency, and bearing with which he ap- 
plies his enormous acquired and theoretical lore each 
time that he addresses the popular meetings of the 
society. On tlie present occasion there can be little 
doubt that his main object was to obtain the active 
sui>port of the sotdety by eliciting some emphatic 
i^xprcs.sion of opinion, calculated alike to strengthen 
the hands of individual explorc'rs in India and to 
stimulate the Government of that country into en- 
couraging rather than discouraging the prosecution 
ot gt^ographh'al discovery beyond its frontiers. The 
days of the Moorcrofts and the Burneses seem now 
to be i)ast. Those who would fain tread in their 
ste])s are snubbed if they stir a foot without a direct 
official command or sanction, and the world is learn- 
ing to look to Eussia rather than to England for its 
knowledge of the interior of the great continent. A 
temperate but firm protest by the most influential of 
our learned societies against our geographical apathy 
or red-tapeism in India would now be thoroughly 
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well timed, and might bear ^ood fruit. Unfortu- 
nately, the president of the society did not consider 
the re-invig oration of trans-Himalayan enterprise so 
important an object for the moment as animated dis- 
cussion for discussion’s sake, and opposition to Sir 
Henry for .opposition’s sake ; things which may not 
advance science, but which make evening meetings 
brisk, popular, and attractive to hidit's. Accordingly, 
when called on in so many words to off»‘r objections, 
the ^ Objector-General respon(le<l to the a])j>eal, and 
objected as hard as he could, riglit and left. He 
began wide of the unfa'niiliar subj<‘ct, but then een- 
tradiction at any pri(5c was the thing cjiHimI for. 
no expression of opinion came to be utfu’ed from the 
chair on behalf of th(‘ society ; and Mr. Johnson mnv 
now jmt np as he best can with his ollicial ndnilos 
and wisli himself at Berlin or St. 1^‘tei’sburg, wliere 
they would have mad(^ liim a i>;nv»n, as lliey nja<lo 
his pr(*eursor Schlagentweil. Ft is j^ossible tlmt Sir 
Eodcrick may have failed to ]>erc(‘ive tli(‘ roul drift of 
Sir Henry; and it is d'liHcnlt to resist the ]ia])itua] 
im[)ression tliat he is soneAvdnd 1(^(^ ant to se(' a. 
phantom snake latent in the. grass among tlio Ifeni- 
ing crops of Asiatic erudiih>n grown )>y that grral, 
Orientalist — a noxious reptile, fanged ^vitlj ]>oiMmous 
rear-thoughts against inolfcnsive and growing Ifnssia, 
Now, of course we must alhnv for' tin* syni]>id]]io..- of 
a tutelary genius of Russia, one wlio sirs u]> aloft, as 
it were, cherubically to vva.t.(di over tlie life of poor 
Muscovite Jack ; but, sp(‘akiug in aJl stunousness. 
these must not be allowed to sub.stilnte mere routiiie 
and perfunctory glances at English gifographical ]>ro- 

* The late Mr. Joliii Crawfiu-tJ. 
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gress in Central Asia, for a vital, heartfelt, sympa- 
thetic support and advocacy of it. Between the two 
countries there is an open race for the Knowledge of 
tliiH part of the world ; an honourable rivalry abso-f 
lutely divested of all political colouring. We hold it 
equally worthy of blame to impute alarmist senti- 
ments on the subject of Russian advance for the 
purpose of repudiating them, as to avow or entertain 
the sentiments themselves anywhere outside the 
sphere* of actual i>olitical discussion. Neither has 
any business to be adverted to at all, one way or the 
other, inside a scieutitic society. 


111011 JINKS IN lU'KLINGTON HOUSE. 

February 2(3, 18(3S. 

The liovul G(3t)L>Ta pliers had a Cabinet Minister for 
their ^ utbst on last Moiula}^ nijjfht at their meeting — 
Sir Stiillbrd Noriheole, the Cabinet Minister respon- 
sible for things in Abyssinia ; and this is the way they 
1r<‘at<*d hinn They beguiled diim at lirst for some 
time by nniking llieir g-reat fountain of honour play 
liquid luitter Indbn^ liim, over tJieir absent secretary, 
now (*ng;igfd in t:iking care of the goog-rapliy of that 
country, Insonnudi that the Minister was fain to im- 
ugiiu) that butter rather than research was the final 
cause <d‘ the Jh’csidential machinery of that learned 
body. VVhmi this got insipid they baited him and 
made him sit on thorns; they provided him with a 
coiuf<j]’taA)le alter native choice between tenterhooks 
and broken botthis. They held public and highly 
anima-t(^d d(d)a.te bidbre him as to whether all Abys- 
sinia should be annexed or only part of it^ each of 
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the chief debaters or protagonists carefully guarding 
against ^all chance of his taking alarm at the outset 
by vehemently deprecating all political discussion, and 
’rowing by all his gods that he would have nothing 
to do with politics. People pay large sums of money 
at the resorts of public entertainment to see by far 
less strange and moving sights than the face of poor 
Sir StaflTord as he was undergoing this process — 
amusing, perhaj)S, to the audience, but barbarous to 
the victim. Sir Samuel Baker, a strong and strenu- 
ous man, with impetuous and masterful ways about 
him, was the one whc began it. No one had any 
inclination to stop him, which was fortunate, l)ecause 
no one had the slightest power to do so. If we don’t 
annex Abyssinia the Egyptians will, to a d<‘ad cer- 
tainty, in which case we may wish good-bye to all 
our chance of cotton from a country which Wi>uld 
beat the whole world at cotton-growing; for it has 
been said that wherever Ihe Tnrkisb. horse’s lioof 
treads the grass ceases to grow. Tin* word (diris- 
tianity came in more or l(‘ss about this lime, as miglit 
have been expected; for it is becimiing known now 
that whenever you hear Christian iiy brought into nii 
Eastern discussion of this kind you nniy be sure the 
speaker is going to say something (](^s];erate]v vicious 
about the Turks, whicli needs a good time-lionoiired 
cloak to cover its niiclmritableness. All tJiis was 
very pleasant, and the whole room rang with iiatiu'al 
applause — iiot apphuiding annexation, hut jq.plauding 
Sir Samuel, as good a type of man tViI ness aaid i>ower 
in speech and actio?! as one would evor wkh to 
11.0 NvivB encountered in reply hv dir Henry Eawlin- 
son. Now Sir Henry is a grave and responsible per- 
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son, a member of Pkrliament, and, what is more to 
the purpose, a diplomatist by profession^ oiife presum- 
ably acquainted with the fitnesses of tinie and place, 
and the opportunities of divulging and concealing 
thiners. His view differed from Sir Samuel’s in that 
he advocated, perhaps we should rather .say forecast 
or predicted, the annexation of a port on the coast, 
such as indeed could not be considered as part of 
Abyssinia at all, inst(*ad of the annexation of the 
whole of Abyssinia — the key of the lied Sea, as Sir 
Samuel culled that country. And here we may pause 
and wonder where a man will stop when his hobby 
leads him to call oi. place the key of somewhere — 
what biiuehes of these keys have not passed in their 
time throngli jonrnalists’ hands. 

Sir Stafford's findings were relieved at Sir Henry’s 
sp(*e(d], mmdi as thost^ of the shepherd would be 
relievtnl on ov(‘rlieariiig a big wolf’s proposal to steal 
a she(‘]) t'oinbate<l by another big >volf’s proposal to 
take a lamb instead. And he looked liajq)}’ accord- 
ingly. Tlan-e wa s noil dug' jKissihle for the President 
to o'o, so, with his usual inimitable tact, he sat still 
ainl hidod his time, trusting himself, and well know- 
ing tiial. lMi<rbus Apollo iiimself, and no Phaeton, 
was holding tlu' ndns of the fiery coursers. It was 
not in nain]*(' for Sir Henry, wlio has a great deal of 
the wild elephant in him, to see Sir Samuel rushing 
and tvumpetiirv about, and crashing down everything, 
with tusk and trunk, exulting in his strength, with- 
out (VtgrrJj;U‘COpti/lg fbo ebuUonga of the rival mon- 
arch of the forest. Whcii these two huge finale geo- 
gra])hers were in the full shock of their collision it 
would Jiot have heeii possible to call them to order; 

von. 11. z 
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nor would it have been safe foit even Sir Ifoderick, 
that skilful driver, to have handled tlieni like iiiine 
elephants aft3 dug his iron hook into the brawny 
corrugated napes of their great bull necks, trying to 
coerce them. Yet we hope we may respectfully sug- 
gest that at, one time the politics might have Ueeii 
stopped. Sir Eoderick, after the warning set by Sir S. 
Baker, might have felt what was coming the moment 
he heard Sir Henry protesting and vowing that, so help 
him Bel and Nebo, he would not speak a word orpoli- 
tics the whole night. That was the time for pulling 
him up. Sir Henry’s imf^etuosity let his fire be drawn 
before the time, when it was a mutter of some conse- 
quence that it should have been reservod for llie right 
inomeiit. The result of all this was tliai tin* ^liiiisttn* 
for India found himself under the absolute 7i(‘ues.-ity 
of then and there treating Barlingt^>n Unusr as tho 
House of Commons, and disclaiming witli as mudi 
phasis as in him lay, and witli great bud aud 1<'mjK‘r, 
the intention of annexing anything gn‘a.t nr Mijall, 
even the barest entertainment of any i)i'oj(*r1 of tlje 
kind. 

This is the second time that the gnograpliors havo 
made themselves a political niroting, <>r liavn !rt 
themselves drift into tlie ]>osition of a. ]><)jitical m(‘e(- 
ing, during this session. It wall not dn; it is not a 
proper nor a secure position, and it is c.x( ordingly 
likely, nay certain, to be misrepr(‘sent<*d and distorbal 
in foreign countries, besides being comnnujled upon 
unfavourably in our own proh'ssionally ]>olit,i(^al ])re.ss 
— as it has already been. It is })robabIy througli a 
sense of this that the report of ilie niglit’s j)roce(‘d- 
ings has, with great discretion, been restricted by our 
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)nf>rniiiLj;* cohtoi«porary to an abridgment of 
Mr. ]\Iarkliiiiirs crcnlitable and valuable memoir on 
Abyssinia. Our own sketch of the proiieedings will 
not attbivl much aliment to the inischief-makii/^ 
propensities of foreign quidnuncs on the qui vive for 
signs of British annexationism ; and can let it 
stand with a clear conscience. We hope it may serve 
as a hint to Royal Geographers, that if they introduce 
a Cabinet Minister to their meetings as a guest, and 
then talk aggressive and controversial politics over 
the affairs of his own pa^rticidar administrative de- 
partimuit in tlu^ guise of science before him when 
his hands art‘, as il^were, tied behind his back, they 
are become as strikers of womeii, kickers of those 
wlio art‘ down, slabbers in the back. Of course they 
iiu‘an it, but tluur mitural impulses are too 
strong for ibom, and carry them away. Not, of 
<‘our<t‘, that this can possibly apply to 8ir Bamuel 
Baker, who sboidd be allowe<l a j>rescrif>tive riL^ht to 
say wbat('vei* lie ciiooses, so long as he says some- 
thing. Ill his case, risu tabula:. He puts 

forlb bis strengtli in so lu*arty and jovial a way that 
oven a Ihirkish blacksmith would hardly quarrel with 
liim for that litlh^ niaitiu’ about the grass and the 
bors(*-]ioofs. Let us conclude by reminding him that 
it is ol' flic cotton ])lant of the future, not of the grass 
of ilu' past, tlnit Ida argument treats; and that the 
Turkisli ex[)oris of cotton are doubling or trebling 
within tlie hxs^ few years. 
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Short Notes on 


STUDENT ATTACHES. 

July 11, 1867. 

It is qiiite ti'ue that Mr. Lionel Moore speaks 
Turkish just as well as English ; but if the Pai'is 
correspondent of the ‘ Daily Telegi’aph,’ from whom 
we take this remark, will have it that Mr. Mtiore is 

one of the last of the now extimh race of student 

» 

attaches who were sent out to Constantinople in 
order to qualify themselves for di[)lomatie servit'C in 
the^ East by learnin<^ the laiiguii;;es of tlu' (‘(.nintry, 
the correspondent aforesaid is invt at all unlikely to 
be spoken to seriously by ]\lr. Moore- anti Mr. .Mnnre 
rarely speaks without emphasis. ]\Jr. Winona who 
will, of course, be tln^ lion (»f the iiour wlnui he 
comes over here in chare*(‘ of tin‘ Sultan, mncr was 
a, student attache, Init ]»as always h<‘ld a, strielly di- 
plomatic position, j>n‘ei.st‘ly i h(‘ sa me in na t ur(‘ as lhat 
of any other purely dijih.unatie a.ttaehe in IIh* ; 

althoii^'h ho owed tlnit ]>ositioii, wifliout iloiiht.. In his 
antecedent knowled; 4 ’e of. Arable an(ri'iii-ki>h, ai'ouired 
in Syria, where In*, emjdiatieally a ehild of C:<: sun, 
was reared in youlli. Had lie Ipmui a sludeiil a1lae}if‘ 
he would have been without a reeo; 4 misrd earsMU’, out 
of the direct line of di[>loniatie adva ne.-na in , and 
only owimj such promotion in tiie eonsulio' tu* o{h>a' 
collateral branch of fonu'^ni servdce to a(M ldoiit or 
personal arra.nj^mnient. Th(‘ position (d‘ student at- 
tache, hccomiri^^ aJ'ier three years of si udy an < )i'jon(a 1 
attache, bore while it existed pr'H*isely tbe samo n‘- 
lation to that of ordinary diplomatic attache Iba1 
the position of a mastt‘r in the navy does to that of 
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nontenant. There ne^er were more than four, student 
attaches — two sent out in 1841, and two# in 1845, 
one being nominated on each occasion^ by the Vice- 
Chancellor of each university. One of these gentW- 
men,* who, had he lived,. would by this time have 
achieved high rank and reputation in th^ public ser- 
vice, for his abilities and acquirements were extraor- 
dinary, died in I80O, when .encamped for the summer 
ill the wild Pakhtivari mountains of South Western 
l\‘rsia, with General Williams’s frouti(‘r survey ; ano- 
ther t woidd b(‘ now secretary at Hanover were there 
any Hanover wheri^at to l)e*8eeretary, in the diplo- 
matic sense : the third J is now Oriental Secretary at 
taaisiaiilinople, and if the public could get at the 
fruits of his tw(‘nty-two years’ experience of all parts 
nf Turkey, and could be induced to pay a little re- 
s[>0(‘t U) the teaching of experience in that country, 
tin* public would l(‘arn much to its advantage, and 
would ('ease to make* an exhibition of itself nine times 
out of ten that it writes about Turkey. The fourth 
student attaehe ^V(‘nt up from Turkey, and attained 
Nirwaiui. 

W^itli tills allusion to himself — made in the half- 
jesting, half-inelanc'lioly tone which he had already 
got tli(! hal)it of using when speaking of hiin- 
s *Ii* as of one Avho would be cut oft* ere he had 
tiiue to ae('oiiiplish the work he wished to do — 
^ve (ilesi* t In,^ ]/ook. 


* U i*. Alnu riL* t Wi Ilium Doria. 

j. 31 r. Thomas F. Hughes. 
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